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INTRODUCTION 

This report presents in detail the information obtained as a result of a series of surveys carried 
out for the Royal Commission on Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations. The central 
purpose of the inquiry was to find out more about how industrial relations are actually con- 
ducted at workshop level and about the attitudes of and part played by shop stewards, local 
full-time trade union officers, works managers, personnel officers and supervisors, as well as 
workers themselves. The inquiry was made necessary by the dearth of information about many 
aspects of these matters which has hitherto existed. 

The surveys were designed jointly by the staff of the Royal Commission and Government 
Social Survey. The main results, together with an appraisal of some of their practical implica- 
tions, have already been published in the Royal Commission’s series of Research Papers*, and a 
full report evaluating and correlating the results and assessing their significance in the context 
of British industrial relations generally is now being prepared under the supervision of Dr. 
W. E. J. McCarthy, the Research Director of the Royal Commission. The present report has 
the purpose of making available a detailed factual account of the findings obtained in the 
surveys. In view of the ground covered by this inquiry, the first of its kind on a national scale, 
it is thought that the information here presented will be of interest and use to many concerned 
with research in industrial relations. 

The surveys of trade union officers and shop stewards were made possible by the ready co- 
operation and help of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union (as it then was), the National Union of General and Municipal Workers, the 
Electrical Trades Union, the National Union of Railwaymen and the Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trade Workers. 

The production of this report was a team effort. Geoffrey Thomas had overall responsibility 
for the series of surveys and wrote the first draft of Chapter 4, Margaret Thomas carried out 
the surveys of trade union members and non-unionists and wrote Chapter 6. Stanley Parker 
carried out the other surveys in conjunction with Mr. Thomas and wrote the other chapters. 
Judith Fox, Ghyas Ahmad and Martin Sullivan assisted at various stages of the surveys. Our 
thanks are due to the specialist branches of the Government Social Survey — sampling, field, 
coding, computing and typing — who helped in the surveys and in the preparation of this report. 

The Plan of this Report 

This report is divided into six chapters and appendices. In the Summary (Chapter 1) the 
main findings of the surveys are presented, grouped under broad headings of subject matter 
and compare, where possible, the results of questions put to more than one set of informants. 
This summary by subject matter may be read in conjunction with the summaries of each survey 
given at the end of subsequent chapters. In Chapters 2-6 the findings of the various individual 
surveys are presented, but without comparisons beyond those implied in the chapter titles 
(e.g., stewards with ex-stewards, etc.). In Appendix A comparisons are made between the 
answers to certain questions put to two or more sets of informants, within the limits of the 
survey design. 

So far as possible, the same section and side headings have been used in the individual 
chapters. To aid the reader who may wish to look up all the references to a given topic which 
are scattered throughout the report, there is an index. Details of the samples and of the 
schedules used on all the surveys are contained in Appendices 1-2, with the exception of the 
survey of employers’ association officials, which formed part of this series but which is 
reported on separately in Royal Commission Research Paper No. 7, Part 2. 


♦Research Paper No. 10, Shop Stewards and Workshop Relations, by W. E. J. McCarthy and 
S. R. Parker, H.M.S.O. 1968. 
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CHAPTER 1— SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

1.1 The main findings from subsequent chapters are summarised below. After a brief des- 
cription of the samples, the various topics are dealt with under a number of convenient 
headings.* Because the subject areas of questions put to the various sets of informants overlap 
but are not identical, the order of subjects only roughly follows that in Chapters 2-6. 

THE SAMPLES 

1.2 The ideal method of obtaining information about workplace relations would have been to 
interview all those involved in a number of randomly selected workplaces or establishments. 
Unfortunately, this method would have presented considerable practical difficulties, especially 
in regard to getting adequate samples of stewards and union officials for analysis by type of 
union. It was therefore decided to obtain the samples in three different ways : 

(a) From a selected number of large unions where lists of stewards and officers were obtain- 
able from which samples could be drawn. 

(b) From a sample of the electorate, which provided a number of members and non-members 
of trade unions from among the working population. 

(c) From a sample of manufacturing and construction establishments, which provided 
samples of works managers, personnel officers and foremen. 

The consequences of the differing bases of these samples for comparisons between sets of 
informants are set out in Appendix A. 

1.3 The base numbers of the samples (i.e. the actual numbers interviewed) were : 


Shop stewards 

1,161 

Non-unionists 

412 

Ex-stewards 

205 

Works managers 

319 

Union full-time officers 

183 

Personnel officers 

121 

Union members 

494 

Foremen 

598 


A— NEGOTIATION AND REPRESENTATION 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARTIES 
Age and Experience 

1.4 The average ages of the parties were in the range of 41-49 years, with union full-time 
officers and works managers rather older than the rest. Full-time officers and works managers 
had been longest in their present posts on average (10£ and 9 years respectively) and stewards 
had represented their present members for 6 years on average. 

Sex 

1.5 Six per cent of the stewards’ sample were women. Only one of the full-time officers 
interviewed was a woman, and the same applied to the works managers; 92% of the personnel 
officers were men, as were 94% of the foremen. 

Education and Training 

1 .6 Stewards and union members had more often had their last full-time education at elemen- 
tary or secondary modern schools than had full-time officers or non-unionists. Over half of the 
foremen and full-time officers had had full or part-time further education, and about a third of 
stewards, members and non-unionists. Full industrial apprenticeships were twice as frequent 
among stewards and full-time officers as among members. Thirty per cent of stewards had been 
trained for the job— rather more than the proportion of foremen who had been trained in in- 
dustrial relations but much fewer than that of full-time officers and managers who had been 
trained for their jobs. 

Ambition and Outside Interests 

1.7 More than half of the stewards were not interested in promotion in their firm and a 
similar proportion of full-time officers did not want to become more senior officers in their 
union. Stewards who wanted promotion were less optimistic about getting it than other union 


•Fuller details of the samples are given in Appendix I, and the subsequent headings follow those 
used in Royal Commission Research Papers 10. 
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members or foremen. A majority of managers thought that stewards’ promotion prospects were 
no different from those of other workers, and most of those who disagreed thought they were 
better. About ten times as many full-time officers, and twice as many stewards, were members 
ot a political party than were ordinary members of the public. 


SHOP STEWARDS 

The Extent of the Steward System 

1 .8 8° % of all union members claimed to have a shop steward or someone who did the work of 
a steward. Most of the manufacturing plants had a steward system, but only a third of the 
construction sites. 


How Stewards Emerge 

1.9 36% of stewards said they had both wanted the job and been asked, 22% had simply 
wanted it and 40 % said they had to be persuaded to take it on. More than two-thirds of the 
sample either went through no form of election or were the only candidates for the job. Work- 
place elections outnumbered branch elections by nearly five to one, and a show of hands was 
more than twice as frequent as a ballot. 65 % said that in practice they had to stand for re- 
election, and another 15% had to do so only technically. 70% of those who had ever stood for 
re-election had never been opposed, and only 1 5 % were regularly opposed 


Duties of Stewards 

1.10 The average size of constituency was 60 members for ordinary stewards and 350 for 
senior stewards. Only 1 % of informants were full-time stewards. Stewards spent an average of 
six hours a week on their union duties, including four hours in working time or during breaks 
and two hours in their own time. 


Stewards and their Pay 

1.11 10 % of stewards sometimes lost pay as a result of their union activities and another 7 % 
lost pay regularly. The average amount lost was just under £1 a week. 20 % of members who 
had a steward said that money was collected by him or on his behalf for a purpose other than 
subscriptions (mostly for benevolent funds or charities). 

Facilities for Contacting Members 

ste ] vards said the .y depended entirely on the workplace for contacting members, 
and 27 % depended mostly on it. 70 % of members met their steward every day, and 95 % said 
it was easy to approach him on union matters whenever they needed to. More than a half of 
the stewards could leave the job to contact members whenever they wanted to without per- 
mission or with only ‘courtesy’ permission, and only 13% could not leave the job at all 
Stewards and managers agreed that about two-thirds of stewards held meetings of members 
during working time or during breaks. Only 6 % of stewards were dissatisfied with oppor- 
tunities to contact members at the workplace. 

Workplace Meetings of Stewards 

1.13 There were some kinds of meeting between stewards in two-thirds of the workplaces. 
Just over half attended meetings of stewards from their own union in their own workplace and 
smaller proportions attended multi-union and multi-workplace meetings. Most of the full-time 
officers dealt with some stewards who had multi-union steward meetings. 57 % of these officers 
thought there were advantages from their point of view in such steward meetings, and only 1 1 % 
thought there were disadvantages. 

Why Stewards Give Up the Job 

1.14 It was calculated that works managers on average thought that roughly 13 % of stewards 
were replaced each year, and personnel officers that roughly 17% were replaced. The majority 
° i5 e u S ° nS glven by stewards and members for the previous steward giving up the job related to 
job changes. Not more than one in seven said the steward was defeated in an election, and 3 % 
or less said he was victimised or dismissed. 


RANGE OF BARGAINING 
Arguments Used by Stewards 

1.15 3 out of 5 stewards said they were sometimes able to increase members’ earnings as a 
result of their personal efforts. There was broad agreement among all the parties that the most 
common arguments used by stewards were comparisons with other workers in the same or 
different places of work, abnormal conditions of work, and change in the nature of the job. 
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Stewards named abnormal conditions of work as their most effective argument, while manage- 
ment found comparisons with other workers most convincing. 

Stewards' Range of Bargaining 

1 16 16% of stewards said they did not discuss and settle any issues with management, and the 
average number of issues ever negotiated by all stewards was twelve The average number of 
issues negotiated as standard practice was seven. Three-quarters of all stewards had settled 
some aspect of working conditions as standard practice. Just over a half also negotiated some 
wage issues and aspect of working hours, such as overtime distribution. Just under a half 
negotiated some aspect of working hours and employment, but only 34/ negotiated any 
disciplinary issue as standard practice. 

Managers' Range of Bargaining 

1 17 20 % of foremen with stewards had not discussed and settled any issues with stewards, an 
4 % of works managers and 6 % of personnel officers who dealt with stewards were m the same 
position. The average number of issues negotiated with stewards was: works managers M. 
personnel officers 15, and foremen 7. The ‘high bargaining managers were typrally in the 
large plants, with senior stewards, joint committees and their own formal plant procedure. 

Extending the Range of Bargaining 

1 1 8 44 % of stewards said there were issues which they wanted to settle with management but 
which the latter regarded as ‘its own right to decide', but only 10 % of members agreed _Bo i 
said that the issues most in need of negotiation concerned wages and conditions. 76 / of tuff 
time officers said that there were issues they ought to have been able to discuss with manage 
ment, and financial policy and discipline were the main items. 

PROCEDURE 

The Senior Steward System 

1.19 67 % of stewards said senior stewards existed in some form in their workplace. Just over a 
fifth of the sample were senior stewards themselves. Among the establishments at which 
interviews with management took place, 68 % of the personnel officers said there were senior 
stewards there. Even when the (mostly smaller) establishments which did not have a personnel 
officer were included, 55 % of works managers said they had senior stewards. 

Joint Committees _ 

1 20 71 % of stewards said there existed at their place of work ‘a joint committee where 
stewards meet jointly with management to discuss and settle problems . Where ‘here _»ere such 
meetings, 69 % of stewards said they took part m them. Nearly two-thirds of those who had 
joint committees said other unions were involved besides their own. 

with personnel officers, 72% said there were joint committees there, and 54/ of all works 
managers said there were such committees. 

Increasing Use of Procedure 

121 81 % of stewards said there was a nationally agreed procedure for settling disputes that 
arose at local level in their firm, and 38% said they had a written dom^tic procedure. Among 
the minority of plants not belonging to an employers’ association, 76% of “? ana t g ff h fl d n f 
formal procedure was laid down for dealing with grievances and claims. About a third ot 
managers in federated plants said the use of procedure within their plant had increased m 
recent years. Only 3 % said it had decreased, and the rest thought it had remained the same. 
About a sixth thought the use of procedure above plant level had increased in recent years. 

Informal Contacts and Procedures 

1.22 72% of stewards said they had ‘unofficial’ ways of approaching management, and almost 
all of them thought these were very important. Almost half who had a foreman said they could 
by-pass him if they needed, and a quarter claimed to be able to approach top managemen 
without going through the lower levels. More members usually approached the steward first 
with a union problem than the foreman. There was other evidence of foremen being short- 
circuited’ and three-quarters of those who experienced this disapproved of it. 

The Frequency of Multi-plant Companies 

1 23 65 % of the plants where interviews took place were one of a number of plants belonging to 
the same firm. Among the larger plants which had personnel officers 78 % were part of multi- 
plant firms, but only 3 1 % of the construction sites. 


EVALUATIONS OF THE SYSTEM 

l- 24 On most of the surveys we used a few questions which seemed to be most important in 
the roles and attitudes of the parties to form indices of their satisfaction with the present indus- 
trial relations system at workshop level. Different viewpoints and different questions defining 
satisfaction limit the comparability of the indices, but in general while certain aspects were 
irksome to some participants, most seemed to be reasonably satisfied with the system as a 
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Stewards 

1.25 A small minority (3 %) were generally dissatisfied with the system. There was very little 
difference according to the union or the industry of the steward. The degree of satisfaction 
increased with age and with no experience of strikes and other forms of pressure. A factor 
analysis of both attitudes and characteristics or circumstances of stewards showed that the 
tendencies to be ‘active’ and militant’ overlapped but that satisfaction was not related either to 
activism or militancy. 

Full-time Officers 

1.26 Perhaps because of their experience of a wide number of plants, officers seemed to be 
generally less happy about procedures than stewards were. AEU and younger officers were 
less satisfied than the average. Officers responsible for larger numbers of plants and stewards 
were less satisfied than those for smaller numbers. 

Works Managers and Personnel Officers 

1.27 Works managers were slightly more satisfied on the index items than personnel officers. 
Those in metal handling’ industries and those who had experienced strikes and other forms of 
pressure were less satisfied than others. Those who thought there were ways in which the 
organisation of work could be improved if they were free to arrange their labour force were also 
less satisfied. 

Foremen 

1.28 Those in metal handling industries were rather less satisfied than those in other industries. 
The foremen who thought that the work done by the people they supervised could be better 
organised were less satisfied than those who thought it was well enough organised already. 
Those who had experienced forms of pressure other than strikes were slightly less satisfied than 
those who had not. 

Union Members 

1.29 Although no satisfaction index was compiled for members, they seemed less concerned 
about management’s attitude to the unions than about delays in dealing with complaints and 
claims. Most members were satisfied with the way problems were dealt with where they worked 
and nearly all could approach their steward whenever they needed to. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SHOP STEWARDS 
Stewards' Influence on Members 

1.30 Just under a half of stewards, members and foremen agreed that stewards could always 
get their members to see things their way, but similar proportions thought there were circum- 
stances in which stewards were unlikely to get members to agree. Two-thirds of members 
thoughUhat the majority decided what action should be taken over a complaint or claim, and 
only 22 % thought it was the steward. A third of stewards said they had refused to raise an 
issue with management on behalf of members, although only 2 % of members claimed this had 
happened to them. 

Dealings with Management 

1.31 Full-time officers were even more emphatic than stewards that higher levels of manage- 
ment were more reasonable than lower levels, and a majority of all on the union side agreed 

n } ana ® emen t s attitude to unions was reasonably fair. Very few members of management 
thought the other members did not appreciate at all their problems in dealing with stewards. 
Only 7 % of foremen were dissatisfied with the amount of authority they had to deal with 
stewards, but one in five said there were questions raised by stewards which they felt they 
ought to be free to deal with. 

Relative Militancy 

1.32 Stewards and officers more often thought stewards were more militant than their mem- 
bers, but managers disagreed. However, managers agreed by a small majority that senior 
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stewards were more militant than ordinary stewards. Only 4% of members thought their 
steward was ‘very ready’ to urge strikes or similar action. Most members of management 
thought stewards took a lot or a fair amount of notice of union policy and instructions. 

How Stewards' Work is Regarded 

1.33 Stewards were rather more optimistic about how their work was regarded by members 
and by the union than were officers and foremen. Most stewards thought that management 
accepted their work willingly. Nearly all officers were enthusiastic about the work of stewards, 
although a few said they needed more training. Most members of management thought 
stewards were very or fairly efficient as workers’ representatives. 

B— THE ROLE OF TRADE UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
UNIONS AND WORKSHOP RELATIONS 
The Role of Full-time Officers 

1.34 There were wide union variations in the ratio of stewards to officers and corresponding 
variations in the proportion of stewards they contacted over a given period. Over half of the 
stewards said that their local officer held regular meetings with stewards, and only 2 out of 10 
had not seen him on union business in the last twelve months. Only 6 % of stewards said they 
experienced any difficulty in contacting their officer. But 45 % of managers had never settled a 
grievance or claim with an officer, and 34% had had no contact with one during the previous 
twelve months. 

The Relative Importance of Full-time Officers 

1.35 Two-thirds of the stewards thought that their officers played a very important part in local 
negotiations, and only 24% of officers wanted to play a more important part. But only 18% 
of works managers thought officers were very important in industrial relations in their plant 
and 49 % said they were not important. Personnel officers had a rather higher estimate of the 
importance of union officers. 70 % of managers preferred to deal with a steward if he and a 
full-time officer were equally competent to settle an issue. 

Workplace-based Branches 

1.36 Three-quarters of officers had at least some members organised so that all those employed 
at a particular workplace were members of the same branch. Almost all officers agreed that 
workplace-based branches helped in communicating with members. 61 % of stewards said that 
all their members were in the same branch, as against 26 % of members who said all in their 
branch were from their own workplace. About half of the stewards who did not have all their 
members in the same branch thought it would help them to communicate and the rest said it 
would make no difference. Differences in stewards’ and members’ attendance at branch 
meetings do not seem to be related to the presence or absence of workplace-based branches. 

Use of Branches 

1.37 Nearly all full-time officers said the branches they were responsible for were sometimes 
used to discuss workplace grievances and claims, and two-thirds of stewards agreed that this 
was so in their case. 71 % of officers said that their branches were sometimes used to decide 
workplace policy, although only a third of stewards maintained they ever did this. 

Comparative Branch Involvement 

1.38 Stewards’ branch attendances were much higher than members’ and 44% said they were 
present at nearly all branch meetings. Only 1 3 % of stewards, as against 44 % of members, were 
quite out of touch with branch life. 3 stewards in 10 had held an office in their union, and 2 
of these were in the branch. 2 out of 10 said they would like to become branch officers in the 
future. 

The Closed Shop — Extent and Attitudes 

1.39 29% of members in unionised plants said that it was necessary to be a union member to 
get a job and a further 17 % that it was necessary to become a member in order to keep a job. 
Nearly a third of works managers and 43 % of personnel officers thought it helpful if workers 
had to belong to a union in order to keep their jobs. Only 15 % of members now in a closed 
shop said they would drop out of the union if they did not have to be a member in order to 
keep their job. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Union Membership 

1.40 82% of members did not know of any disadvantages of union membership, and the most 
common advantages were the benefits of improved pay and conditions. 1 in 8 were not satisfied 
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with what their union did for them. 82 % were prepared to pay higher subscriptions, if provided 
with a good reason. Nearly half the non-unionists had been members of a union in the past and 
most had dropped out because they left the firm or changed their job. Among the 75 % who 
worked in places where there were no union members doing their kind of work, rather more 
than a third said they would join a union if one existed. More non-unionists had a favourable 
than an unfavourable impression of union activities. 

THE EXTENT AND CONSEQUENCES OF MULTI-UNIONISM 
The Extent of Multi-unionism 

1.41 82% of stewards said that they had more that one union representing manual workers at 
their workplace, and so did 65 % of the members. But only 3 1 % of stewards had more than 
one union competing for workers in the same grade of work, and a mere 1 6 % of members. On 
average 3 unions had representatives in each plant where there were stewards, although in a 
third of plants with stewards only one union was represented. 

The Consequences of Multi-unionism 

1.42 Two-thirds of management-steward committees were multi-union in character. 39% of 
stewards had attended workplace meetings with stewards of other unions. Stewards, managers 
and foremen frequently dealt with multi-union grievances and claims. 47 % of senior stewards 
in multi-union situations said they sometimes acted on behalf of another union’s members, as 
did 41 % of stewards without senior stewards. 

Problems Caused by Multi-unionism 

1.43 A half of those stewards who very or fairly often had issues involving other unions said it 
would help if fewer unions were involved, 8 % said it would not, and the rest thought it would 
make no difference. But 80% of officers who often discussed multi-union issues thought it 
would help if fewer unions were involved. On the other hand, only 42% of works managers 
and 49 % of personnel officers who frequently dealt with multi-union issues agreed. 

THE ROLE OF EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

1.44 While most managers appreciated the benefits of collective action among employers and 
advice on trade union matters, the evidence is that employers’ associations have little influence 
on industrial relations at plant level. Although a few managers thought membership limited 
a firm’s freedom of action and imposed a need to conform to majority decisions, the bulk of 
what little criticism there was related to the weakness of associations in enforcing decisions. 
Three-fifths of managers who had wanted to make a concession to the unions of which their 
association disapproved had in fact made the concession despite this opposition, and there 
seemed to be little enthusiasm among members for increasing the power of associations. 

C— OTHER ASPECTS OF WORKSHOP RELATIONS 
SYSTEMS OF WAGE PAYMENT 
Payment by Results 

1.45 At least a third of all participants wished to change their system of wage-payment for 
another. Of those who wished to change from payment by results, stewards often gave the 
reason that it led to inequalities and fluctuations in earnings, while foremen thought it was 
unfair and tended to encourage shoddy work. Stewards who wished to change to payment by 
results thought this would be an incentive to make more money, while foremen stressed its 
possible effect on output. Stewards generally seemed keener to replace payment by results than 
did either management or union members. 

Attitudes to Earnings Levels 

1.46 A majority of both stewards and members thought they were paid a fair amount in 
comparison with others doing the same kind of work in their firm. About a third of managers 
who said their workers were not employed in wages council industries wanted to pay some 
groups more and another third wanted to pay some groups less. The most common reason they 
gave for not doing so were related to the attitude of the unions and problems of disturbing 
customary differentials, and the difficulty of attracting and retaining labour. 

THE ROLE OF SANCTIONS 
Experience of Strikes 

1.47 About a third of all informants had experienced a strike since taking up their present post 
(only 1 1 % of non-unionists), but only 4% or fewer had experienced strikes frequently. Strikes 
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were more common in the metal handling group of industries than in other manufacturing and 
more common in the larger plants than in the smaller. 

The Last Strike Experienced 

1.48 About half of the strikes concerned wages or bonus payments. A majority of all except 
non-unionists agreed that their last strike lasted one day or less, that the decision to strike was 
taken at a shop-floor meeting and that a full-time officer had been sent for, but stewards 
estimated larger numbers of workers involved than did managers. Most stewards thought the 
last strike had helped those who took part in it to achieve a more favourable settlement, three- 
fifths of members agreed with them, but only one-fifth of managers and foremen. 

The Experience of Other Forms of Pressure 

1.49 A third of stewards and managers had experienced overtime bans and threats to strike, 
and smaller proportions had also experienced working to rule and ‘go-slows’. Two-thirds of 
stewards who had experienced both a strike and at least one other form of pressure thought the 
strike was more effective, but less than a third of managers and foremen agreed. 

Attitudes Towards Sanctions 

1.50 A majority of stewards, officers and members supported strikes in certain circumstances, 
but only a minority were prepared to support unqualified unconstitutional action. Rather more 
stewards (23 %) supported unqualified unconstitutionalism than officers (1 1 %), but in this they 
were close to the views of their members (27 %). However, only 43 % of officers said that 
workers could not obtain quicker or better results by strikes or other forms of pressure before 
they had exhausted procedure, compared with 62 % of stewards. 

MANAGEMENT, UNION AND WORK-GROUP DISCIPLINE 
Management Discipline 

1.51 58% of works managers said they imposed penalties to discipline workers in their plant. 
Of the plants which imposed penalties, two-thirds had a special procedure by which workers 
could appeal against dismissal or other punishment. In 68 % of plants without a special appeals 
procedure, appeals were dealt with through the ordinary disputes procedure. In the remaining 
plants it was ‘understood’ that workers could appeal. 

Beliefs about Fairness 

1.52 93% of stewards considered their management reasonably fair in dealing with workers 
who break rules and disobey orders, and 98 % of foremen said that matters of discipline were 
dealt with fairly in their plant. 1 1 % of union members said that in their job there was a risk of 
unfair treatment or dismissal. 10% of non-unionists said there was a risk of unfair treatment 
or dismissal, and 4% reported cases they knew of where they worked. 

Victimisation 

1.53 A quarter of the stewards said there had been cases of victimisation or unfair dismissal 
since they had been stewards, and 13% said they had been victimised themselves. Very few 
cases involved dismissal, and the most frequent instance was a blocked promotion. Only 8 % of 
members reported cases of victimisation or unfair dismissal, and only two said they had been 
victimised or discriminated against as a result of trade union views or activities. Nearly all 
managers said that stewards were treated in the same way as other workers as far as discipline 
went. 

Union and Work-Group Discipline 

1.54 11 % of members and 1 % of non-unionists knew of cases where employees at their place 
of work were disciplined or punished in some way by a union or members of a union. The 
largest number of cases involved a lapsed subscription. 4 members considered that the member 
was disciplined or punished unfairly, but in none of these cases did the penalty imposed involve 
expulsion from the union. 

Unfair Elections 

1 .55 4 of the 494 members said they personally knew of elections in their union which were not 
carried out fairly. They were all branch elections. 2 cases concerned the number of people 
present and the other 2 the counting of votes. 
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MANPOWER UTILISATION 
Inefficient Labour Practices 

1.56 40% of works managers and 51 % of personnel officers claimed that there were time- 
wasting and inefficient labour practices in their plant. The practices most frequently specified 
included over-long breaks, smoking in the lavatory, bad time-keeping, etc. When asked what 
caused such things, most managers offered explanations which stressed attitudes to work, and 
most thought a change in attitudes was the way to get rid of such practices. Few thought that 
the abolition of these practices would make more than a 20% difference to labour costs. 

Organisation and Arrangement of Work 

1.57 About half of the managers said that the organisation and arrangement of work could be 
improved if they were free to arrange their labour force as they wished. Again, few estimated 
savings of more than 20 %. 4 out of 10 foremen thought that the work they supervised could be 
better organised, but nearly all said they had adequate scope to ensure that it was efficiently 
done. 4 out of 10 union members thought their work could be better organised by management. 

The Level of Worker Effort 

1.58 Nearly three-quarters of managers and 43 % of foremen thought their workers could put 
more effort into their jobs than they did. But few thought it would be reasonable to expect an 
increase in effort of more than 20 %. The main reasons for this given by management were lack 
of financial incentive, laziness and lack of interest. 3 out of 10 union members and non- 
unionists believed that the people working at their firm could put more effort into their jobs. 

Overtime Working 

1 .59 66 % of all plants worked overtime regularly, and a further 30 % occasionally. The average 
estimate of possible reduction in overtime, without reducing output and guaranteeing no loss of 
earnings, was 13%. 22 % of members and 1 5 % of non-unionists who ever worked overtime said 
it could be cut without affecting production or quality assuming they did not lose pay. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1.60 The above paragraphs summarise under a number of subject headings the main results 
arising from a comparison of the results of the surveys. The summaries at the end of each 
chapter pick out some of the main characteristics and attitudes of each of the parties surveyed. 
This report does not attempt an evaluation of the findings, but it may be useful to make 
summary statements of two further kinds : those concerning the ‘major variables’ in the survey 
(type of union, industry and size of plant) and the network of formal and informal roles which 
the surveys reveal. 

Type of Union 

1.61 On the surveys of stewards, full-time officers and members the answers were analysed by 
the union membership of informants.* On most questions — particularly those concerning 
attitudes — the type of union did not appear to make a great deal of difference to the general 
pattern of answers. But on some questions union differences were quite marked, for example 
the much heavier than average workload of AEU officers, and the less frequent experience by 
NUGMW stewards of strikes and other forms of pressure. 

Type of Industry 

1.62 The industrial coverage of the samples varied in scope, but some major differences were 
seen between the group of ‘metal handling’ industries (dominated by engineering and vehicles), 
construction, and the remaining manufacturing industries. Informants in metal handling 
experienced more extensive steward-management negotiation, more multi-unionism, more 
strikes and other forms of pressure, and less satisfaction with the working of procedure. 
Notable differences between construction and other industries included the comparative rarity 
of a steward system and lower proportions of informants trained for their jobs. 

Size of Plant 

1.63 Some of the differences between large and small plants follow those between engineering 
and non-engineering. The large plants are clearly more formal in their conduct of industrial 
relations, yet this does not seem to produce a better atmosphere than that apparently prevailing 


*Six selected unions were involved in the case of stewards, five in the case of full-time officers, 
but members had the chance of coming from all unions roughly in proportion to the total 
membership of the unions. 
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in many small plants. Thus while much more training in industrial relations is given in the 
larger plants and there is much more often a formal grievance procedure, the frequency of 
strikes and other forms of pressure is greater and stewards’ demands are seen by management 
as more unreasonable. Also, the greater formality in the large plants does not prevent a greater 
proportion of stewards from by-passing the foreman. 

The Network of Roles 

1.64 Finally, one way of summing up the results of the surveys is to enquire what they tell us 
about the interaction between the various participants in the system of workplace industrial 
relations. The contrast is clearly between the formal structure which is supposed to exist and the 
informal customs and practices which have grown up and which all parties seem more or less 
to accept. Both foremen and stewards act to some extent as intermediaries between ordinary 
workers (union members) and plant-level top management. For ordinary management 
purposes the ‘chain of command’ includes the foreman as a necessary link in translating plant 
decisions into work-group practice. But for industrial relations purposes the foreman s 
function as an intermediary has tended to be replaced by the steward. 

1.65 Complaints and claims which formally have to go from the member to the foreman and 
thence (if necessary) to the steward in practice often go first to the steward, presumably because 
members more often get satisfaction in this way. Matters which the steward is supposed to 
raise first with the foreman but which in practice the foreman is not empowered to settle are 
not unnaturally taken by the steward to the level of management which is empowered to settle 
them. The diagram shows how the formalised channels of communication involving stewards 
as intermediaries between management and members are more direct that the formal channels 
involving foremen. This is perhaps the key to the substantial workplace bargaining role which 
the surveys show stewards to have in practice. 


Formal channels 


Management 


Informal channels 
Management 



Foreman 


Steward 


Steward 
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CHAPTER 2— SHOP STEWARDS 

THE SAMPLE 

2.1 This inquiry was based on a sample of 1,680 shop stewards or their equivalent in six trade 
IO xT S T the , T T r f nSport / nd General Workers’ Union, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 

the National Union of General and Municipal Workers, the Electrical Trades Union, the 
National Union of Railwaymen, and the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers. 
Lists of stewards were obtained from the unions concerned, and the stewards selected were 
interviewed m their own homes. 

Response Rate 

2.2 Nearly 7% of the people on the lists given to us proved to be ineligible for one reason or 
another (see Appendix I), and of the remainder, interviews were obtained with 89 V . These 
totalled 1,197 stewards and 205 ex-stewards. With ex-stewards a shortened version of the 
schedule was used which excluded questions about their present job. 

Analysis 

2.3 The basic analysis of all answers was by the six individual unions, and where tables give 
results by union type the column ‘all unions’ shows percentages for all co-operating stewards in 
a rr ! X unions wei shted in proportion to the numbers of stewards in each union. Thus the TGWU 

and 1 F U t0gether contribute 98 ‘ 5 % of the total sample results, the NUR and 
A UBTW making up the remainder. Because the six unions were selected and not randomly 
sampled from a complete list of unions, the column ‘all unions’ refers to stewards in all six 
10 stewards generally. The few London area Sectional Council representatives 
ol the NUR who were interviewed are excluded from this analysis, because they are at a higher 
level in the negotiating structure than stewards. Cross-analysis of answers, i.e. the answers of 
stewards to one question analysed by answers to another question, are based on the four big 
union samples only, re-weighted in the case of the ETU to represent proportionate numbers 
(see Appendix I). 


A— CHARACTERISTICS AND ACTIVITIES OF STEWARDS 
STEWARDS AS INDIVIDUALS 
Sex and Age 

2.4 6 % of the stewards in the sample were women, most of whom were in the NUGM W. The 

average age of informants was 45, ranging from 40 in the ETU to 49 in the NUGMW 92 °/ of 
stewards were married. ' 

Education and Qualifications 

2.5 Stewards on the whole (81 %) attended secondary modern and elementary schools more 
trequently than the general population, but there was a tendency for ETU stewards to match the 
population figure of 70 %. Also 60 % of the ETU stewards have had part-time further educa- 
tion, compared with one-third of stewards generally. A quarter of all stewards had served a full 
^ , , US 5 ia a PP rentIcesh 'P— the proportions were low in the general unions but 61 % in the 
AUBTW, 53 % in the ETU and 46 % in the AEU. 

Income 

2.6 The average net income of all stewards was about £17 per week, ranging from £19 in the 
ETU to £15 in the NUR. 

Membership of Other Associations 

2.7 We asked stewards whether they belonged to any other associations besides the union. 31V 
said they did, and this included 17% who belonged to a political party. In the NUR 51 °/ 

be, ° n S to a Political party, but only 13 % in the NUGMW. More senior stewards 
L .r V U 0rdin l ry stewards ( 14 %) wer e members of a political party. Slightly more than one 
halt ol those who belonged to other associations said they took an active part in at least one of 
them. 

stewards said the y P aid the political levy— 99 % in the NUR down to 54 % in the 

N I IfrMw ° 
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Length of Membership in Union 

2.9 Nearly a third of stewards had been in their union for more than 20 years, a third from 
10-20 years, and just over a third for less than 10 years. Only 4% has been in their union for 
less than 2 years. On average, stewards had been in their union for about 15 years and had 
represented their present members for about 6 years, which gives some indication of how long, 
in general, it takes to become a steward. 

2.10 We asked stewards whether they had ever belonged to another union. To make compari- 
sons easier, we coded only the first union where two or more were mentioned : 



ALL 

UNIONS 

% 

TGWU 

% 

AEU 

% 

NUGMW 

% 

ETU 

% 

NUR 

% 

AUBTW 

% 

No previous union 
TGWU 

62 

7 

59 

68 

9 

48 

14 

76 

7 

78 

4 

87 

7 

AEU 

7 

13 

— 


3 


3 

NUGMW 

3 

6 

3 

— 


ETU 


♦ 

1 


— 



NUR 

3 

3 

2 

6 




AUBTW 

* 

1 

— 


~ 



N.U. Mineworkers 

3 

1 

4 






1 

1 

* 

17 

— 



Other unions . . 

14 

16 

13 





100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% baset) 

(1,161) 

(309) 

(269) 

(178) 

(241) 

(93) 

(74) 


tThese taso numbers apply to all subsequent tables showing answers of all stewards. 


There was a wide variety of unions in the ‘other’ category, but none of them accounted for 
more than 0-5 % of all the previous union memberships of our stewards. Most of the movement 
had taken place between the three big unions, and within these the greatest movement seems to 
have taken place from the AEU to the TGWU and from the TGWU to the NUGMW. About 
half of the stewards who had been in previous unions had been members of them for less ttia . n 
5 years and the other half for 5 years or more. Only 16% of the stewards who had been in 
previous unions had held office in them— half of these offices were those of shop stewards and 
most of the rest were branch offices. 

Other Offices Held in Union 

2 1 1 However, 23 % of our informants held another office in their present union. ‘Ticket, card 
or collecting steward’ was not counted as another office. The union percentages were: TGWU 
33 % AEU 19 %, NUGMW 15 %, ETU 18 %, and AUBTW 19 %. Branch committee member 
(10%) was the most frequent office given, followed by branch secretary (6%) and chairman 
(4 %) ; 3 % of stewards were on a district committee. 

2.12 50% of stewards who held another office in their present union said they had had some 
form of steward training, compared with 23 % of those who did not hold any other union office. 
43 % of those who spent 10 or more hours a week on their union duties held another omce, 
compared with only 13 % of those who spent less than 4 hours a week. 

2 13 Stewards were also asked whether they had held any other offices in their union and . 14% 
said they had. Included in this were 4% who had been ‘ticket, card or collecting steward and 
other offices mentioned were branch committee member (5 %) and branch secretary or chairman 
(3 % each). These figures were considerably higher among NUR representatives, as might be 
expected from their somewhat higher position in the industrial relations system; for example, 
22 % had been branch chairmen. 

EMPLOYMENT SITUATION OF STEWARDS 

2.14 We analysed the jobs of stewards according to the Registrar-General’s socio-economic 
groups. Most informants were classified as either skilled manual (55 %) or semi-skilled manual 
(32%). The remainder consisted of unskilled manual and intermediate non-manual workers , 
including 4% of foreman or supervisor grade. In the ETU 85% of stewards were skilled 
manual, in the AUBTW 84 %, but in the general unions only 38^14 %. 

♦These include, e.g., technical engineering assistants, creative artists and qualified nurses. 
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Industrial Distribution 

2.15 Because the sample of stewards came from selected unions, the various industries were not 
represented in the same proportions as if we had sampled all unions. As compared with the 
total industrial distribution of workers, the stewards in certain industries, like engineering are 
over-represented in the sample, and those in other industries, like textiles and clothing’ are 
under-represented But even if we had taken representative samples from all unions with 
stewards, we should still have had stewards in industries with varying proportions of firms 
plants and work groups operating a steward system and different steward-member ratios. All 
that can safely be said about the industrial distribution of the sample of stewards is that it 
represents the various types of work groups which are represented by stewards in any of the 
six unions. The following table shows this industrial distribution (except for NUR represent- 
atives, all of whom are in transport and communication) : 


Engineering and Electrical Goods 
Vehicles 

Transport and Communication 
Gas, Electricity and Water 
Metal Manufacture and Goods 
Public Administration and 
Defence 

Chemical and allied 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Professional and Scientific 
Construction 
Distributive Trades 
Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering 

Bricks, Pottery, Timber, etc. 
Textiles, Leather, Clothing 
Other industries 


Total 
% base 


ALL 

UNIONS TGWU 


100 100 100 
(1,068) (306) (269) 


100 100 
(178) (241) 


100 

(74) 


*less than 0-5 % 

The AEU stewards were concentrated in the engineering and vehicles industry and the AUBTW 
stewards m construction, but otherwise stewards were spread over a wide variety of industries. 

Size of Plant 

?oo 6 / 4 1 % °LT^ 0rmantS were in establishments where 500 or more people were employed, 
29 % where 100-499 were employed, and 22 % where under 100 were employed. These figures 
agree quite closely with the national distribution of establishments by size. Proportionately 
stewards were in large establishments and more AUBTW stewards in small 
establishments, such as building sites. 

Length of Service with Firm 

2.17 62 % of stewards had worked for their present firm for ten or more years, 23 % for five to 
nine years, and only 15 % for four years or less. The average length of service was approxi- 
mately 15 years. The proportion having worked for the same employer for 10 or more years 
varied from 45 % m the ETU to 98 % in the NUR. 3 % of all stewards had worked for five or 
more other firms during the past ten years, and this proportion rose to 10% in the ETU and 

in tne AUBTW. 

Desire for Promotion 

2.18 55 % of stewards said they were not interested in promotion and 28% that they were 
interested in becoming foremen (including supervisor, charge-hand or section leader). The rest 
named other positions to which they would like to be promoted, including general foreman, 

te ? , ca or managerial jobs. Keenness for promotion was most evident in the ETU 
(56%) and least evident in the NUR (26%). Younger stewards were more interested in 
promotion than older ones, and those who had been with their present firm less than 10 years 
more interested than those with longer service. Ambition in employment seems to be associated 


with ambition in the union: 61 % of those who wanted to serve the union in another capacity 
were interested in promotion, compared with only 39 % who did not want to serve the union in 
another capacity. 


2.19 Those who wanted promotion were asked whether they thought there was a reasonable 
hope that they would get it, and if not, why not. The younger stewards were more optimistic 
about getting promotion than the older ones, and those with shorter service with their present 
firm were more optimistic than those with longer service. The replies were: 

% % 


Yes, there is reasonable hope . . 

Don’t know whether reasonable hope . 
No, there is not 
because: 

there is no opportunity 
I am a shop steward . . 

I have no qualifications 
I am too old/about to retire . 
I am a woman 
other reasons 


Total 

(Those who wanted promotion) 


38 

6 

56 


100 

(503) 


30 

10 

9 

8 

2 

9 


(Some stewards gave more than one reason) 


STEWARDSHIP— ELECTION AND TENURE 
The Previous Steward 

2.20 We asked informants whether there was someone who previously had their job as a 
steward, and if so, how he came to give it up. 72 % said there was, and they gave the following 
reasons : 


Left firm/sacked/retired/died 

38 


Promoted 

11 


Transferred to different department 

7 


Total Employment Change si Management Action 


56 

Defeat in election . . 

14 


Dissatisfied/no co-operation 

8 


Total Relations with Members or Union . . 


22 

Domestic reasons/ill-health 

4 


Could not cope . . 

4 


Total Personal Reasons 


8 

Other reasons/don’t know/not answered 


14 


Total 100 

(Those who said there was a previous steward) . . (838) 


Most of the reasons were connected with employment rather than with the actual work of being 
a steward. There were comparatively small differences between unions, except that 25 % of 
previous NUR representatives and 22 % of previous TGWU stewards were said to have been 
defeated in an election. 

Desire for the Job 

2.21 We asked informants whether they had wanted their present job as a steward or had been 
persuaded to take it on. 36% said they had both wanted it and been asked, 22% had simply 
wanted it, and 40% said they had to be persuaded. The largest proportion of reluctant 
stewards (47 %) was in the AUBTW, but this was not appreciably above average. The largest 
proportion of volunteering stewards (52%) was in the NUR. Only 32% of stewards giving 10 
or more hours weekly to the job needed to be persuaded to take it on, compared with 48 % of 
those giving four hours or less. 
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Elections 

2.22 There are several ways in which stewards can get the job, and the following are the 
proportions shown by our informants : 


In an unopposed election when the previous steward 

resigned 36 

In an unopposed election as the first steward in the job 19 
With no form of election . . \ 6 


Total unopposed . . 7] 

In a contested election when the previous steward 

resigned 17 

By defeating the previous steward 8 

In a contested election as the first steward in the job 4 


Total opposed . . . , , _ 29 


Total 100 


Thus more than two-thirds of our sample either went through no form of election or were the 
only candidates for the job. This proportion was higher in the AUBTW (85%), NUGMW 
(81 %) and ETU (79%), and lower in the NUR (44%). 


2.23 Workplace elections outnumbered branch elections by nearly 5 to 1 overall, and by over 
20 to 1 in the AEU and ETU. Other methods of election were in an hotel or pub room (2 %) 
and by post (1 %). A show of hands was more than twice as frequent as a ballot, and in the 
ETU 91 % of elections were by show of hands. Ballots were more often held in the NUR (73 %) 
and the TGWU (41 %). Among stewards who wanted the job, 31 % were opposed at elections, 
compared with only 22% among those who had to be persuaded to take it on. Of those who 
gave ten or more hours weekly to the job, 47 % had to fight elections, against only 18 % of those 
who gave less than four hours. 


2.24 65 % of stewards said that in practice they had to stand for re-election, and another 15 % 
said that they had to do so technically. The highest proportions not having to stand for re- 
election either in practice or technically were in the AUBTW (54%) and the NUGMW (35 %). 
Nearly all intervals for elections were either 1 year or 2, and the former outnumbered the latter 
by 3 to 1. In the AEU and the ETU annual elections were the rule, but in the NUR they 
were mostly every 2 or 4 years. 70 % of those who had ever stood for re-election had never been 
opposed, and only 15 % were regularly opposed. Lack of opposition was more common in the 
ETU and less common in the NUR and the TGWU. 

2.25 Among stewards giving ten or more hours weekly to the job, 80% had to stand for re- 
election in practice, compared with 52 % of those who gave less than four hours. 3 1 % of those 
who had to stand for re-election thought that quicker and better results could be obtained by 
unconstitutional strikes, against only 22 % of those who did not have to stand for re-election. 

Length of Representation 

2.26 We asked informants how long they had been shop stewards for the workers they now 
represented. The NUR representatives had by far the longest service. But about a third of 
stewards in the other unions had represented their members for 5 years or more. The answers 
were: 


Less than 1 year 
1-4 years 
5-10 years 
Over 10 years 
Not answered . . 

ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

% 

21 

43 

19 

16 

1 

% 

18 

47 

17 

17 

1 

% 

25 

44 

19 

11 

1 

% 

16 

35 

24 

24 

1 

% 

29 

42 

19 

10 

% 

3 

12 

24 

61 

% 

22 

34 

27 

17 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average years of 








Service 

6 

6 

5 

7 

5 

14 

6 


14 


2.27 Four-fifths of informants had never been stewards prior to taking on the job with their 
present members. In the NUGMW only 13 % had previously been stewards, but this rose to 
41 % in the AUBTW where the opening up and closing down of sites would mean stewards 
changing members relatively frequently. 

TRAINING OF STEWARDS 

2.28 We asked informants whether they had taken part in any course of training or instruction 
for their job as a steward. Our interviewers made it clear that this did not include vocational 
courses or those taken for other purposes. 30% said they had taken part in training courses 
The union percentages were : 


TGWU 

40% 

ETU 

29% 

AEU 

23% 

NUR 

67% 

NUGMW 

22% 

AUBTW 

18% 


Among industry groups, fewest stewards employed in shipbuilding had taken part in courses 
(12%) and most in chemicals (42%). Senior stewards (46%) had more often taken part than 
ordinary stewards (24%). 

2.29 The 368 stewards who had had some training had between them been on 63 1 different 
kinds of course (two or more courses of the same type counted only once). Only 6 % of stewards 
had been on 3 or more different kinds of course, although this proportion was 18 % in the NUR. 

2.30 Most of the courses (63 %) were run by the stewards’ own unions; 12% were run by the 
employer, 9 % by the TUC and 8 % by the National Council of Labour Colleges. The remain- 
der were either run by colleges or polytechnics or were jointly sponsored, i.e. by the TUC in 
conjuction either with the union or the employer. We obtained details about what the training 
courses covered : 


To help in negotiations or dealings with management . . 56 

Background/social studies . . . . . . . . 35 

Practical courses, e.g. letter writing, methods of controlling 
meetings, etc. . . . ■ . . 8 

Other answers . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 


Total 100 

(Number of courses) (631) 


2.3 1 Types of course were distributed as follows : 


Weekend course . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 33 

One week course . . . . . . 28 

Correspondence course . . . . 20 

Day release . . . . . . . . . . 10 

Residential for over 1 week . . 4 

Evening class . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Other answers 2 


Total 100 


Finally, we asked whether stewards thought the courses had helped them in their job as a 
steward. They said that 77 % of the courses had helped them a lot, 17 % a little and 6 % not at 
all. TGWU stewards more often said that their courses had helped them a lot (84%) than did 
ETU stewards (69%). 

2.32 Trained stewards (79 %) more often thought they were helping management to solve its 
problems and run the firm more efficiently than did untrained stewards (61 %). The trained 
stewards also tended to find the job of steward rewarding and satisfying more often. On the 
other hand, 44% of trained stewards had complaints about the procedure for dealing with 
grievances and claims, compared with 29 % of untrained stewards, and the trained stewards 
more often felt that their members were less militant than themselves. All this seems to indicate 
greater interest and industrial relations activity among stewards who are willing to make the 
effort to take part in courses. Training seems to have encouraged them both to regard the 
procedure more critically and to view their management more co-operatively. 
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DUTIES OF STEWARDS 
Senior Stewards 

2.33 22% of our informants described themselves as senior stewards or conveners This 
proportion was slightly higher in the AUBTW (31 %). Senior stewards differ quite considerably 
from ordinary stewards in a number of respects. 45 % of senior stewards interviewed held other 
offices in their union, compared with 28% of ordinary stewards. Senior stewards had on 
average been^slightly longer in their union, but they were not appreciably older than ordinary 
stewards. 28 % of stewards employed in the foreman grade were ‘seniors’, compared with 18 % 
of semi-skilled and unskilled stewards. Other differences between senior and ordinary stewards 
are shown throughout the report. 

Size of Constituencies 


2.34 Senior stewards were responsible for larger numbers of members than were ordinary 
stewards. Estimates of the number of their members are shown below: 



ALL 







UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR AUBTW 

Ordinary stewards 

60 

75 

45 

65 

35 


Senior stewards 

350 

450 

250 

350 

200 

— 125 


In general, senior stewards had about six times as many members as ordinary stewards. The 
very large constituencies of NUR representatives indicate that they are more comparable to 
senior than to ordinary stewards. Small constituencies in the AUBTW reflect the small size of 
establishments which prevail in the construction industry. 

Time Spent as a Steward 


2.35 Only 1 % of informants were full-time stewards, defined as spending all or most of their 
working hours on union business, but the NUR had 5 % of representatives in this category. 
The average numbers of hours per week spent as stewards were: 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU AEU 

NUGMW ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Hours per week 

6 

8 5 

5 4 

15 

4 


This included an average of 4 hours spent in working time or during breaks, and 2 hours in the 
stewards’ own time. Senior stewards spent more time on their duties than ordinary stewards 
(an average of 10 hours a week compared with 5-5), and stewards under 50 years of age slightly 
more than older ones (7 hours and 5-5). Stewards who had represented their present members 
for over 10 years spent an average of 7-5 hours, compared with 5 hours for those who had 
represented them for less than a year. Among industry groups, stewards in transport spent 
most time on average (7-5 hours) and those in public administration least (3-5 hours). 

Subscription Collection and Journal Distribution 

2.36 52% of the stewards interviewed also collected union subscriptions. This ranged from 
70 % in the NUGMW to 3 % in the NUR. The NUGMW also had the highest average number 
of members from whom subscriptions were collected: 31 % of their stewards collected from 
more than 50 members (18% of all stewards did this). Those who collected subcriptions were 
asked how useful they regarded this as a way of keeping in contact with their members; 68% 
said it was very useful, 17% fairly useful, and 15% not useful. 

2.37 56% of stewards said they distributed the union journal— 95 % in the AUBTW but only 
19% in the NUR. 

Loss of Pay as a Steward 

2.38 Stewards were asked whether they lost pay from their employers as a result of their 
union activities. 10% said they did sometimes, and 7% regularly. In the AEU 12% lost pay 
sometimes and 9 % regularly. No construction stewards in the sample lost pay, but 24 % of 
those in engineering and vehicles lost pay either regularly or sometimes. Stewards who had no 
members on payment by results less often lost pay (12 %) than those who had all their members 
on payment by results (21 %). Of the stewards who spent ten or more hours weekly on their 
job as stewards, 24% lost pay, compared with only 9% of those who spent four hours or less. 

2.39 Those who ever lost pay were asked to say how much in an average week. Only 1 % of all 
stewards lost more than £2 a week — more in the NUR than in any other union. The average 
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amount lost by those giving a figure was just over £1 a week, but about half of the losses were 
not more than 10/- a week. 

2.40 54 % of the stewards who ever lost pay said it was at least partly made up to them in some 
way. 30% of the stewards who lost pay from their employer were fully compensated for their 
loss and 24% were only partly compensated. The proportion who were fully compensated was 
high in the NUR (80%) but low in the TGWU (14%). Of those who had some compensation 
36% had it from the union, 34% from the members, and 20% from commission on collecting 
subscriptions. In the two general unions 39% of those who had some compensation said it 
was commission on subscriptions. 


B— STEWARDS, THE UNION AND THE WORKPLACE 
UNION INFLUENCE IN THE WORKPLACE 
The Presence of Senior Stewards 

2.41 A small group of questions bears on the strength of the unions in the workplaces where 
our informants were employed. 67 % of our stewards said that there were some senior stewards 
in their workplace. There were some senior stewards in 86 % of plants employing 500 or more 
workers but in only 23 % of plants employing under 100.* This proportion rose to 88 % among 
AEU stewards and fell to 47% in the NUGMW. Plants with senior stewards were more 
common in engineering (91 %) but less common in distribution (9 %) and public administration 
(27 %). Of the plants with senior stewards, 68 % had two or more other unions represented 
there, compared with 38% of plants without senior stewards. 38% of informants with senior 
stewards said issues involving members of other unions arose very or fairly often, against 21 % 
of those without senior stewards. 


The Closed Shop 

2.42 We asked stewards whether any workers in their place of work had to be union members 
in order to keep their jobs ; 45 % said they did, including 33 % ‘all workers’, 8 % ‘most’, and 4 % 
‘only a few’. The closed shop for all workers was most common in the AUBTW (54%) and 
least common in the NUR (9 %). Those stewards who said most or only a few of the establish- 
ment’s workers had to be union members were asked whether this applied to their own 
members, and 10% of all stewards said that it did. Adding this figure to the 33 % above gives 
a total of 43% of stewards whose members were in a post-entry closed shop — 62% in the 
AUBTW down to 12% in the NUR. 


2.43 The closed shop for all workers was most common where unskilled manual stewards were 
employed (51%) compared with where stewards of other skill levels were employed (32%). 
The following table shows the proportion of closed shops by industrial groupings large enough 
for analysis : 


Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 

(% base) 
73% (31) 

Distributive Trades 

54% 

(33) 

Construction 

43% 

(28) 

Transport and Communication 

43% 

(112) 

Metal Manufacture and Goods 

37% 

(67) 

Chemical and allied 

33% 

(50) 


(% base) 

Professional and Scientific 31% (40) 

Vehicles 30% (123) 

Public Administration and Defence 29% (65) 

Engineering and Electrical Goods 27 % (244) 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 20% (41) 

Gas, Electricity and Water 20% (89) 


Stewards in closed shops discussed and settled an average of 8 issues as standard practice with 
management, compared with an average of 5 issues for stewards in open shops. Among 
stewards in closed shops, 72 % thought they were helping management to solve its problems 
and run the firm more efficiently, against 61 % of those in open shops thinking this. The 
stewards in closed shops, however, had experienced strikes and other forms of pressure slightly 
more often than those in open shops. The existence of a closed shop, therefore, seems to 
indicate greater union strength, consisting of a high range of bargaining and sanctions to back 
it up, but also a feeling on the stewards’ part that they are helping management. 


The ‘ Check-off ’ 

2.44 Those who did not collect union subscriptions were asked whether they were collected by 
deduction from wages by their employer. The proportions of all stewards saying this happened 
were: 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU NUR AUBTW 

Subs, deducted from 
wages 

7% 

10% 2% 

10% 

1% 92% 8% 


*It must be remembered that all percentages are based on plants recognizing trade unions. 
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MULTIPLICITY OF UNIONS 
The Extent of Multi-Unionism 


2.45 All informants except NUR representatives and non-manual stewards were asked roughly 
how many unions had manual workers in their place of work besides their own union. The 
following table shows the proportions in detail : 


Number of unions with 

ALL 






manual-worker members: 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

None other than own . . 

% 

17 

% 

23 

% 

12 

% 

20 

% 

7 

% 

8 

1 other 

21 

23 

20 

26 

14 

9 

2 others . . 

18 

14 

22 

20 

18 

6 

3 „ 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

8 

4 „ 

11 

8 

13 

9 

16 

14 

5 „ . . 

8 

8 

8 

3 

10 

20 

6 „ 

3 

2 

3 

3 

8 

16 

7 or more others 

5 

5 

5 

2 

10 

19 

Don’t know 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(Manual-worker 







stewards) 

(1,039) 

(294) 

(262) 

(173) 

(236) 

(74) 

Proportion of all manual- 







worker stewards in 







multi-union situation 

82% 

76% 

87% 

79% 

92% 

92% 

Average number of 







unions other than own 

2-5 

2-3 

2-7 

20 

3-4 

4-5 


The averages shown above — and especially the higher ones — may be slight under-estimates, 
because some stewards in establishments with multi-union representation had difficulty in 
naming all the unions. 

2.46 Those who said they had other unions in their workplace with manual worker members 
were asked which unions were involved. The table below shows the porportions of all manual- 
worker stewards mentioning particular unions. The percentages for all stewards mentioning 


Other unions in work- 

ALL 






place besides informant's 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

TGWU 

% 

43 

% 

% 

51 

% 

24 

% 

57 

% 

62 

AEU 

57 

57 



51 

73 

34 

NUGMW 

25 

20 

27 



32 

22 

ETU 

41 

42 

46 

32 

50 

AUBTW 

5 

4 

2 

8 

13 


US of Boilermakers . . 
NU of Sheet Metal 

13 

11 

17 

8 

15 

14 

Workers 

9 

8 

13 

4 

10 

1 

NU of Vehicle Builders 
NA of Operative 

9 

10 

9 

5 

7 


Plumbers 

8 

7 

7 

5 

18 

65 

AS of Woodworkers . . 

8 

8 

6 

3 

16 

45 

NF of Operative Painters 

7 

8 

6 

3 

11 

38 

Carpenters and Joiners 

6 

8 

3 

6 

11 

24 

NS of Coppersmiths . . 

4 

3 

5 

3 

6 


NS of Metal Mechanics 

3 

2 

7 

1 

2 


AU of Foundry Workers 

3 

— 

8 

2 

2 

5 

Pattern-Makers Assn. . . 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 


Blacksmiths’ Society . . 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

NU of Public Employees 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

NUR 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

1 

(Based on all manual- 







worker stewards) 

(1,039) 

(294) 

(262) 

(173) 

(236) 

(74) 

% of above in multi- 



union situation 

82% 

76% 

87% 

79% 

92% 

92% 
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each sampled union as also being in their workplaces are calculated after excluding each union 
in turn from the base, e.g. 43 % of non-TGWU stewards said the TGWU was also represented. 
In most cases there is a rough correspondence between the proportions of stewards in two 
unions saying that the other is also represented, but there are reasons for discrepancies. Our 
stewards were sampled by union records and not by workplaces, and the members of a union 
can be present in a workplace without having their own steward. With the AUBTW a further 
complication arises: its stewards are heavily concentrated in the construction industry where 
other unions are often represented, but the latter’s stewards are not so often in the construction 
industry. This is why, for example, 62 % of AUBTW stewards say the TGWU is also repre- 
sented at their workplace, but only 4% of TGWU stewards say the AUBTW is at theirs. 

2.47 64% of the plants with senior stewards had two or more unions represented there 
compared with 38% of plants with no senior stewards. Stewards in a multi-union situation 
more often had to stand for re-election (73 %) than other stewards (57 %). Although there was no 
significant difference in the number of strikes that had occurred in plants with varying numbers 
of unions represented, stewards in plants with more unions represented had slightly more often 
had other forms of pressure used against management. 

2.48 There were a small number of non-manual stewards in each of the four big unions, 
amounting to 3 % of the whole sample. Of these 29 individuals, only 6 said that 2 or more other 
unions with non-manual workers were represented in their workplaces. 

2.49 Stewards were also asked whether there were, in their place of work, any other unions 
representing the same kind of workers as their own union represented. 3 1 % said that there were, 
and the distribution of unions concerned was : 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

Other unions 
representing same kind 
of workers ? 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

31 

31 

32 

29 

26 

22 

No 

69 

69 

68 

71 

74 

78 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

‘Yeses’ included: 







TGWU 

13 

— 

15 

12 

8 

18 

AEU 

16 

19 

— 

11 

16 

— 

NUGMW . . 

9 

10 

9 

— 

6 

5 

ETU 

4 

3 

4 

4 

— 

1 

NUR 


— 


— 

2 

1 

AUBTW 

* 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Others 

4 

8 

11 

8 

1 

5 

( % base) 

(1,068) 

(306) 

(269) 

(178) 

(241) 

(74) 


*less than 0-5% 


The overlap of union representation generally followed union size; for example, the greatest 
degree of overlap was between the TGWU and the AEU, the 2 largest unions. There was some- 
times difficulty in defining ‘the same kind of workers’, and this problem especially affected 
stewards in the construction industry. Although AUBTW stewards tended to be in workplaces 
(sites) with high multi-union representation, this was because there were many different kinds 
of tradesmen there rather than that any one kind was represented by more than one union. 
A situation of union representational overlap was reported most often by stewards in engineer- 
ing (46%), professional and scientific industries (41 %), and the public utilities (40%), and least 
often by those in distribution (4%) and chemicals (8 %). The stewards involved in representa- 
tional overlap bargained with management over an average of 8 issues, against 6 issues in the 
case of other stewards. 

Multi-union Issues 

2.50 We asked stewards “How often do issues which you want to discuss with management in 
your own place of work involve members from other unions as well as your own?” Apart from 
19% of informants who had only one union with members in their workplace, 22% of the 
remainder said ‘very often’, 19% ‘fairly often’, 37% ‘seldom’, and 21 % said such issues never 
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arose. Stewards who were in a multi-union situation and who said issues involving members of 
other unions arose ‘very’ or ‘fairly often’ included : 

60% of senior stewards who acted on behalf of another union’s members 
27 % of senior stewards who did not act in this way 
60% where there were different unions representing the same kind of worker 
26 % where the unions did not do this 
51 % of those in engineering 

13 % in food, drink and tobacco 

47 % in plants with 4 or more unions with manual worker members 
32 % in plants with 2 or 3 such unions 
44 % in plants where there were senior stewards 

31 % in plants where there were no senior stewards 
43 % in plants employing 500 or more workers 
25 % in plants employing less than 100 

2.51 Those who said issues involving other unions arose very or fairly often were asked whether 
it would help if fewer unions were involved. 50% thought that it would help, 8 % that it would 
not, and the rest that it would make no difference. Among non-senior stewards who acted on 
behalf of other unions’ members, 55 % thought fewer unions would help, compared with 37% 
of those who did not act in this way. Among senior stewards the difference was even greater: 
67 % of those who acted on behalf of other unions’ members thought fewer unions would help, 
against 31 % who did not act in this way. 

Multi-union Representation 

2.52 Information on the proportion of stewards in multi-union plants who sometimes act on 
behalf of another union’s members was obtained in three stages. We first asked those who had 
senior stewards in the workplace whether any senior stewards acted on behalf of another union’s 
members, and 55% said some of them did, with little variation among the unions. We next 
asked the senior stewards among our informants whether they themselves sometimes acted on 
behalf of another union’s members, and 47 % said they did, varying from 36 % in the TGWU to 
65 % in the AUBTW. Finally, we asked all the ordinary stewards who were in workplaces 
where there were no senior stewards whether they themselves sometimes acted on behalf of 
another union’s members; 41 % said they did. 

2.53 Among non-senior stewards in plants where other unions represented the same kind of 
workers, 60% sometimes acted on behalf of other unions, compared with 33% who did so 
where the other unions did not represent the same kind of workers. Among non-senior stewards 
who acted on behalf of another union’s members, 39 % had refused to raise an issue with 
management on behalf of members compared with 27 % of those who did not act in this way, 
and this pattern was repeated for senior stewards. 

RELATIONS WITH FULL-TIME OFFICERS AND THE UNION 

2.54 The part that trade union full-time officers play in industrial relations at workshop level 
was explored in a series of questions put to stewards. These questions did not apply to NUR 
representatives, since their union has a different division of function. We asked other 
informants whether their full-time officer held regular meetings of stewards: 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

Proportion saying 
f.t.o. held 
steward meetings 

56% 

54% 

77% 

38% 

31% 

31% 


It is shown in Chapter 3 that AEU officers are responsible for more stewards than are officers 
in other unions. It seems clear from the above figures that AEU officers also rely much more 
on workplace meetings with groups of stewards as a means of keeping in touch. 

Frequency of Contacts 

2.55 How often do stewards meet full-time officers on union business ? Referring to a 12-month 
period, the answers are shown overleaf. The AEU had the highest proportion of stewards claim- 
ing not to have met their officer during the last 12 months, which is surprising in view of the high 
proportion of AEU stewards reporting regular meetings held by their officers. The TGWU and 
AUBTW seem to have the best record for frequent steward-officer contact. 
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Frequency of 
meetings 

ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

Never 

% 

18 

% 

11 

% 

28 

% 

15 

% 

21 

% 

10 

Once 

8 

6 

12 

6 

17 

12 

2-4 times 

28 

20 

34 

30 

36 

24 

5-25 times 

35 

47 

20 

40 

25 

38 

26 or more times 

11 

15 

6 

9 

1 

16 

Not answered . . 

* 

1 

— 

— 

— 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(1,068) 

(306) 

(269) 

(178) 

(241) 

(74) 

Average number 
of meetings in 
last 12 months . . 

12 

15 

7 

11 

5 

15 


*less than 0-5% 


2.56 Stewards were asked whether they experienced any difficulty in contacting their full-time 
officer as and when they needed to. 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

Contacting f.t.o.: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Yes, difficulty . . 

6 

4 

6 

4 

15 

12 

Delay sometimes 

13 

15 

12 

7 

27 

8 

No difficulty 

77 

77 

76 

87 

52 

73 

Don’t know/ 
no occasion to 

4 

4 

6 

2 

6 

7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Only 6% of the stewards who had not met their officer during the last 12 months complained 
of delay in contacting him — perhaps because many of the other 94 % did not try. 


2.57 Those stewards who had contacts with full-time officers during the last 12 months were 
asked how often these contacts took place within the firm. 


Frequency of officer 
contacts within firm: 

ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

„ , 

o/ 

o/ 




Never 

/o 

30 

/o 

27 

% 

29 

/a 

32 

% 

36 

/o 

12 

Once 

17 

14 

20 

18 

18 

19 

2-4 times 

33 

32 

40 

27 

34 

38 

5 or more times 

20 

27 

11 

23 

12 

31 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(Those who contacted 







officers) 

(875) 

(272) 

(192) 

(153) 

(191) 

(67) 


The greater frequency of workplace contact in the AUBTW is reflected in the above average 
proportion of time spent by its officers in travelling and recruiting on sites (Chapter 3). 

Importance of Officers 

2.58 Less than 1 % of stewards thought that their local full-time officer played an ‘unimportant’ 
part in local negotiations; 68% thought he played a ‘very important’ part, 27% a ‘not very 
important’ part, and the rest gave other answers. There were only minor fluctuations among 
unions on this question. The proportion of stewards thinking officers played a ‘not very 
important’ part rose to 41 % in the vehicles section of the engineering industry but fell to 14% 
in the food, drink and tobacco industry. It is also worth noting that the stewards who thought 
their officer played a ‘very important’ part tended to bargain over fewer issues with management 
than those who thought he played a ‘not very important’ part. 

2.59 Stewards were asked whether they would like to see their full-time officer play a more 
important part; 34% said ‘yes’, 24% ‘no’, and most of the rest thought that he played an 
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th P P FTi?rSfo/f ^cf dy ' T hC ? eI l ng ln favour of officers playing a bigger part was strongest in 
me HI U (44%) Stewards who favoured a larger role for their officer were asked what they 
thought would be gamed by this. There were many different answers, but the main themes 


Quicker or better results/more responsive or co-operative management/make good 

stewards deficiencies/make things easier for stewards 48 y 

Meet criticism that officers are not sufficiently active/satisfy members that officers are 

doing their share/improve understanding between officers and workers 16°/ 

Strengthen the union/draw more members/secure better participation by members' " 1 2 % 


FACILITIES FOR STEWARDS 
Meetings of Stewards 

2.60 We first tried to get some facts about meetings of various kinds between stewards at the 
place of work. In answer to a general question, we discovered that some kinds of meeting 
occurred between stewards in 66% of the workplaces of our informants. The only two unions 
to deviate far from this figure were the AEU (85%) and the NUGMW (49%). 

2 61 4 kinds of steward meeting were distinguished, and the proportions of stewards saving 
these were held in their workplaces are given below. 

Generally speaking, the frequency with which the meetings took place declined in the order 
listed, that is, meetings of stewards from one union and one workplace were most common and 
irom more than one union and more than one workplace least common. 


Meetings of stewards 
held from : 

ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Own union, own work- 








place 

Different unions, own 

55% 

55% 

71% 

37% 

39% 

59% 

43% 

workplace 

Own union, different 

47% 

43% 

58% 

31% 

55% 

22% 

53% 

workplaces 
Different unions, dif- 

32% 

32% 

46% 

14% 

30% 

47% 

30% 

ferent workplaces . . 

20% 

22% 

24% 

8% 

22% 

26% 

26% 

At least one of the 
above types . . 

66% 

59% 

85% 

49% 

64% 

62% 

66% 


2.62 As distinct from meetings which our informants knew were held, we asked them which 


Attended meetings of 
stewards : 

ALL 







UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Own union, own work- 








place 

Different unions, own 

53% 

51% 

70% 

35% 

38% 

59% 

42% 

workplace 

Own union, different 

39% 

35% 

49% 

26% 

48% 

22% 

46% 

workplaces 
Different unions, dif- 

26% 

24% 

38% 

11% 

24% 

47% 

28% 

ferent workplaces . . 

12% 

14% 

13% 

6% 

16% 

24% 

16% 


By comparing these proportions with those in the previous table it will be seen that (a) nearly 
all stewards attend the meetings of stewards from their own union and their own workplace, 
. ' most stewards attend the mcetmgs at which either other unions or other workplaces are 
meeting ' C> 0nIy ab ° Ut three ’ fiflhs (less in ,he AEU > attended the ‘combine’ type of 


timoSLf ‘ h i S ? UeSti S n thl ? ws » side-light on the occasional anomalies of the representa- 
A st£ tY? ard employed by a local government authority found that his full-time 
officer a local councillor— was present in negotiations as a representative of his employers 
S S ,?h" d by 1 A of r n md, !7l ual , listed and interviewed as a steward, who turned 
f g d l ? r of a srna11 ta employing his members. Although he managed 
a steward s poiM of view ’ we fe " bound *° eldude hi! 
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2.63 The frequency with which stewards attended the various types of meeting was analysed 
according to different characteristics of the workshop situation. The biggest differences 
occurred in attendances at meetings of stewards from different unions in their own workplace, 
although differences in attendance at the other three types of meeting generally followed the 
same trend. Informants who attended steward meetings of different unions in their own 
workplace included : 

72 % who acted on behalf of another union’s members 
41 % who did not act in this way 

68 % in plants where issues involving other unions arose ‘very often’ 

15% in plants where such issues never arose 
63 % where there were different unions representing the same kind of worker 
36% where the unions did not do this 
61 % of those in engineering 
1 % in distributive trades 

55% who bargained over 11 or more issues with management 
26% who bargained over less than 4 issues 
54 % in plants employing 500 or more workers 
14% in plants employing less than 100 
45 % who had refused to raise an issue on behalf of members 
36% who never did so 

2.64 3 things were asked about each of the 4 types of meeting : (a) who organised them, (b) how 
often were they held, and (c) did stewards think they were important. 4 times as many stewards 
said meetings involving one union and one workplace were organised by stewards as those who 
said they were organised by full-time officers, except in the AUBTW where the proportion was 
only twice. The meetings were mostly held monthly or at no set interval, and nearly all 
stewards thought they were very important. AEU stewards were slightly less convinced of their 
importance. 

2.65 The meetings between stewards from different unions in the same workplace were also 
mostly organised by stewards, and were usually held monthly or at no set interval. Nearly all 
stewards thought these meetings were very important. 

2.66 The meetings involving one union but stewards from different workplaces were more often 
organised by full-time officers, especially in the AEU (64% by officers, 27% by stewards). 
About a third of them were held monthly, a third quarterly, and a third at no set interval. The 
majority of AEU meetings of this kind were quarterly. There was little variation in the estima- 
tion of the importance of these meetings as compared with the previous two kinds. 

2.67 Finally, the ‘combine’ meetings were organised by stewards about as often as by officers. 
In the ETU they were mostly organised by stewards, and in the NUGMW and AUBTW mostly 
by officers. A half of these meetings were held at no set interval, and where an interval was 
specified it was mostly quarterly. Again, most stewards — about 4 out of 5 — thought these 
meetings were very important, 16% thought they were fairly important and only 2 % unimpor- 
tant. 

Contacting Members 

2.68 We asked to what extent stewards depended on the place of work for contacting members, 
as against meeting them outside such as at branch meetings. 71 % said they depended entirely 
on workplace contacts, 27 % depended mostly on them, and 2 % gave other answers. Complete 
dependence on workplace contacts was greatest in the ETU (78 %) and smallest in the NUR 
(30 %). Senior stewards depended entirely on workplace contacts rather less often than ordinary 
stewards did. 

2.69 Asked if they could leave the job to contact members whenever they wanted, 13 % said 
no. The rest were divided into the following groups : 


The proportion who could not leave the job at all to contact members varied from 9 % in the 
AEU to 19 % in the TGWU. An even higher proportion in the NUR (35 %) could not do so, 
but the scattered nature of the ‘place of work’ no doubt accounts for this. There were no 
stewards in shipbuilding who were unable to leave the job, but about a third in transport and 


No permission required 

Permission required but only ‘out of courtesy’ . . 
Permission required ‘out of necessity’ 

Does not apply — steward works alongside members 


% 

13 

44 

25 

5 


87 


23 


distribution could not do so. 20% of those who bargained over less than four issues with 
management were unable to leave the job, but only 7 % of those who bargained over 1 1 or more 
issues were unable to do so. 

2.70 The stewards who had to get permission to leave the job to contact members ‘out of 
necessity’ were asked whether it was ever withheld. 12% said it was, rising to 23% in the 
AUBTW. Only 11 stewards in the whole sample said that permission was withheld more than 
twice during the last 12 months, and these were scattered in all unions except the NUR. 


Meetings of Members 

2.71 The proportions of stewards who held any kind of workplace meetings of members, and 
those holding various kinds, were : 



ALL 








UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Any meetings held: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

75 

70 

87 

62 

85 

67 

81 

No 

25 

30 

13 

38 

15 

33 

19 

Held: 





During working time 

35 

31 

44 

24 

42 

47 

35 

During breaks 

47 

34 

65 

39 

55 

29 

62 

Either or both above 

64 

51 

81 

51 

80 

56 

70 

Before or after work 

33 

37 

38 

24 

36 

28 

30 


Stewards in chemicals and transport (61 %) and public administration (53 %) held meetings 
rather less often than those in shipbuilding (96 %) and engineering (83 %). Stewards in large 
plants were slightly more often able to hold meetings of their members than those in small 
plants. Also stewards who bargained over a large number of issues with management were 
more often able to hold meetings than those who did less bargaining. 

2.72 Permission to hold workplace meetings during working time had always to be obtained 
by 89 % of stewards holding them. But of those who had to get permission, only 13 % said it 
was ever withheld, and only 5 stewards in the whole sample said permission was always with- 
held. Most of those who said permission was ever withheld also said that they had to state the 
purpose of the meeting. 

2.73 Only 6% of those who sometimes held meetings of members during breaks or before or 
after work said they were ever refused permission to hold them. 6 out of the 10 stewards who 
were always refused permission to hold this type of meeting were in the AEU. Those who were 
ever refused permission to hold a meeting were asked what the purpose of the meeting was the 
last time this had happened. The most frequent answers concerned questions of earnings, 
working hours and conditions. To a further question asking what reason management gave for 
refusing permission about a third of the stewards involved replied that no reason was given or 
that it was general policy to refuse permission. Other stewards reported fear of anticipated 
consequences or interference with work as reasons given by management for refusing permission. 

2.74 71% of our informants said they were ‘very satisfied’ with opportunities to contact 
members at the place of work; 23% were ‘fairly satisfied’ and 6% ‘dissatisfied’. Dissatis- 
faction was highest in the NUR (12%) and lowest in the NUGMW (3%). Those who were 
dissatisfied with opportunities for workplace contact were asked whether they were satisfied 
with opportunities to contact members outside the place of work. Just over half (or 3 % of the 
whole sample) said they were dissatisfied. Fewer of those stewards who were responsible for 
over 60 members (64%) felt ‘very satisfied’ with opportunities to contact them than did those 
responsible for 20 or fewer members (78 %). Of those who spent 4 hours a week or less as a 
steward 77% were very satisfied in this respect but only 65% of those who spent 10 or more 
hours. Also, senior stewards were less inclined to feel very satisfied with opportunities to 
contact members than were ordinary stewards. 


UNION BRANCHES 
Workplace-based Branches 

2.7 5 3 in 5 stewards had all their members in the same branch: 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Proportion with all 
members in same 
branch 

% 

61 

% 

88 

% 

19 

% 

89 

% 

39 

% 

42 

% 

46 
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Over 80 % of stewards’ members in food, drink and tobacco, transport, distribution and public 
administration belonged to the same branch, but relatively few in construction (26%), ship- 
building (32%) and engineering (41 %). 

2.76 Those whose members were not all in the same branch were asked if it would help to 
communicate with their members and report back if they were so organised. About half 
thought it would help and a half that it would make no difference. In a few cases stewards said 
that it would be impracticable because their members were scattered. In the AEU, where only 
one in five stewards had all their members in the same branch, a majority of the remamder 
thought that such organisation would help. 

Attendance at Branches 

2.77 We asked informants how many times their union branch had actually met in the last 
12 months, and how many of these meetings they had attended. From this information we 
were able to calculate the proportion of branch meetings that each steward had attended as well 
as the average number of attendances by stewards in the various unions. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy finding is that 44% of stewards attended all or nearly all branch meetings. Only 
15 % or less were completely out of touch with their branch meetings. The average number of 
branch attendances was 17 for senior stewards and 1 1 for ordinary stewards. 40 % of stewards 
who had all their members in the same branch had attended its meetings at least 10 times 
during the last 12 months, compared with 64% who did not have all members in the same 
branch. 


Branch meetings : 

ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Attended all 
„ over $ . . 

„ over i 

,, over | 

„ up to i 

„ none 

Branch did not meet . . 

% 

28 

16 

15 

15 

10 

13 

3 

% 

34 

17 

13 

11 

7 

15 

3 

°/o 

20 

18 

18 

21 

12 

11 

% 

32 

11 

11 

13 

8 

15 

10 

% 

13 

17 

15 

20 

23 

12 

% 

46 

31 

10 

10 

2 

1 

% 

31 

18 

11 

8 

18 

13 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average number of 
attendances in last 
12 months 

13 

11 

15 

8 

14 

19 

14 


Use of Branches 

2.78 63% of stewards sometimes used their union branch as a place to discuss members 
grievances and claims ; 24 % did so very often, 19 % fairly often, and 20 % seldom. In the NUR 
61 % said this happened very often, but only 11 % in the AEU. Only 32% of stewards some- 
times used their branch as a place to decide workshop policy; 13% did this very often, 11% 
fairly often, and 8 % seldom. 23 % of both NUR and TGWU stewards did this very often, but 
only 3 and 4% of ETU and AEU stewards. 81 % of the stewards who held another office in 
their present union sometimes used their branch for discussing members grievances and 
claims, compared with 55% of those who held no other office. 47% of the stewards who held 
another union office sometimes used their branch to decide workshop policy, compared with 
25 % of those who held no other office. 


C— RELATIONS WITH MANAGEMENT 

DEALING WITH MANAGEMENT 
Joint Committees 

2.79 We asked informants whether there were any joint committees in their place of work 
where stewards met jointly with management to discuss and settle problems. 71 % said there 
were, and 69% of these took part in them personally. There were wide industrial variations: 
82% of stewards in engineering and transport said there was such a committee in their work- 
place, but only 14% in distribution. In the plants with senior stewards 81 % of informants had 
joint committees, against only 50% in plants without senior stewards. Joint committees also 
more often existed in large plants. 
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Facilities for Dealing with Grievances 



groups as follows : 


Proportion dissatisfied with facilities 
Metal Manufacture and Goods 

Vehicles 

Professional and Scientific 
Public Administration and Defence 
Transport and Communication 
Engineering and Electrical Goods 
Gas, Electricity and Water 
Chemical and Allied 
Construction 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

Distributive Trades 

Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 



(% base) 


2 ; 82 67 % of stewards had no complaints about the procedure for dealing with grievances and 
attdto; Fjf C u ° f W ° rk ' Lack of com P laints was commonest in the NUGMW (78 %) and 
AUBTW (76 %) but the other four unions were very close on this issue. 23 % of all stewards 
thought the procedure was ‘too slow’, and 5% that management was apathetic. Other com- 
plaints made by small minorities included the allegation that there was no one at the place of 
work authorised to deal with grievances and that there was a need for more steward-manage- 
ment consultation. Stewards who had some complaint about the procedure for dealinc with 
grievances included: 

46% who spent 10 or more hours a week on their union duties 
21 % who spent less than 4 hours a week 
43 % who had been on a training course 
27 % who had not 

43 % who would like to serve their union in another capacity 
26 % who would not 
37% of those aged under 50 years 
23 % aged 50 years or over 
37 % in engineering and vehicles 
13% in distributive trades 
36% in plants employing 500 or more workers 
22% in plants employing less than 100 

34% whose members brought problems to them before approaching the foreman 
21 % whose members did not 

Access to Management 

2.83 We asked a series of questions about stewards’ relations with foremen and management 
and in particular about their degree of access to management. On one point it is clear that 
workshop practice varies widely from what is laid down in procedure agreements: 80% of our 
stewards said that their members brought problems to them without first approaching their 
foreman. Only 17 % actually said ‘no’ to this question because in 2% of cases the steward was 
the foreman and in 1 % of cases there was no foreman at the place of work. The proportion of 
stewards saying ‘yes’ varied from 86 % in the AEU to 76% in the NUGMW. Stewards whose 
members sometimes by-passed their foreman included : 

96% of those in shipbuilding 
63 % in distributive trades 
92% who themselves by-passed the foreman 
75% who did not 

90 % who have refused to raise an issue on behalf of members 
77 % who have never refused 

88 % who spent 10 or more hours a week on their union duties 
76 % who spent less than 4 hours a week 
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87 % in plants employing 500 or more workers 
71 % in plants employing less than 100 
85 % who had senior stewards in the workplace 
73 % who had no senior stewards 
84% who thought they were helping management ‘quite a lot’ 

61 % who thought they were not helping at all 

2.84 65% of stewards said a foreman sometimes settled a problem raised by one of their 
members without first bringing it to them (the stewards). This happened to 71 % of AEU 
stewards but to only 41 % of AUBTW stewards. 

2.85 Only 5% of stewards reported any difficulty in approaching their foreman; 89% were 
allowed to approach the next stage above the foreman as and when necessary. Stewards were 
also asked whether they were allowed to approach the top level of management at their work- 
place as and when necessary. This question was complicated by the fact that in some cases the 
top level was the foreman and in others there was no top level at the workplace. Excluding 
stewards in these categories, 59% said they were able to approach the top level. Access to top 
level was easiest for NUR representatives (85 %) and hardest for AEU stewards (53 %). 

2.86 The previous questions explored the procedure by which grievances and claims were taken 
from member to foreman or steward and (if necessary) to higher management. In an attempt to 
find out more about unofficial ‘customs and practice’ we asked whether, apart from the formal 
procedure, stewards had ways of approaching management such as unofficial chats with the 
foreman or members of management. We had to put the question in this somewhat leading^ way 
because we knew from pilot experience that otherwise it would not be understood. 72% of 
informants said ‘yes’, and the proportion did not fall below 68 % in any union. Apart from 
those who said that they had unofficial chats with management in the workplace, the most 
frequent methods of informal contact were to call at the manager’s office without intermediaries 
or to telephone him. 

Foreman By-passing 

2.87 Stewards were also asked more pointedly whether they sometimes by-passed the first level 
of management to approach the next stage above. 16% of the sample were not eligible to 
answer the question (because steward was foreman, or there was no foreman or higher-level 
management in the plant). Of the remainder, 45 % said that they did sometimes by-pass the 
foreman. Stewards who sometimes by-passed the foreman included : 

63% of those in chemicals 
18% in construction 

59% who refused to raise an issue on behalf of members 
38% who never did so 

54% who spent 10 or more hours a week on their union duties 
38 % who spent less than 4 hours a week 
53% of senior stewards 

43 % of ordinary stewards 
51 % in plants with a written domestic procedure 
42% without a written domestic procedure 

5 1 % who thought there were other questions they ought to have been able to discuss with 
management 

41 % who did not think so 
50% in plants employing less than 100 workers 
41 % in plants employing 500 or more 
46 % of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
34% of unskilled workers 

2.88 Asked whether they sometimes approached the top level of management without going 
through the lower levels, only 25 % said they did. Apart from the NUR, in which more than 
half of the representatives were able to do this, the proportion varied little among unions, and 
it was roughly the same for stewards who had senior stewards in their workplace and those who 
had not. Those who said ‘yes’ to either this or the previous question were asked how important 
they thought these (unofficial) ways of approaching management were: 63 % said they were very 
important, 22% fairly important, and 15% not very important. 

NEGOTIATION 
Increasing Earnings 

2.89 61 % of stewards said that members' earnings were sometimes increased as a result of their 
(the stewards’) personal efforts. In the AUBTW only 47 % were able to do this but in the AEU 
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66% were. We asked in what ways informants increased members’ earnings. The ‘other 
answers’ included some in terms of the method of obtaining increases (e.g. asking the manager 
for a rise) and also increased rates of holiday or sick pay, pressure for re-organisation of the 
wage structure, and re-interpretation of national agreements. Although ‘cost of living bonus' was 
hardly mentioned at all as a way of increasing earnings, the cost of living itself was quite often 
used as an argument, as will be seen below. In the larger unions the ways of increasing earnings 
were similar to those in the above table, but in the NUR up-grading was important, as were 
special allowances in the AUBTW. 


Production/shift bonuses . . . . . . . . . . 30° 

Piece work allowance/price of job 17 

Special allowances (for danger, responsibility, dirty work, etc.) 14 

Bringing earnings into line with other workers 13 

Merit money . . . . . . . . . . _ _ j 3 

General or flat increases . . . . . . . ’ 1 1 

Up-grading ’ 6 

Overtime . . . . . . 5 

Cost of living bonus * 

Other answers . . . . . , 10 


„ Total 119% 

(Those who increased earnings) (683) 


* less than 0-5%. Percentages add to more than 100 because some 
stewards gave more than one way. 

2.90 Stewards who sometimes increased members’ earnings as a result of their personal efforts 
included: 

82% of those in shipbuilding; 71% in engineering 
35 % in professional and scientific industries 
77% who spent 10 or more hours a week on their union duties 
49 % who spent less than 4 hours a week 
72% of senior stewards 

58% of ordinary stewards 
67 % in firms with a written domestic procedure 
58% in firms without one 

64% whose members sometimes by-passed the foreman 
51 % whose members did not 

Arguments Used 

2.91 We got information in three stages about arguments used by stewards to press their case 
for an increase: an open question, a series of prompts, and a question on the most important 
argument. The prompted list apparently recalled to some stewards arguments that they had 
forgotten they used. They were further asked which argument they considered to be the most 


Arguments used: 




UNPROMPTED 

PROMPTED 

IMPORTANT 

Comparison with other workers in different places of 

% 

% 

% 

work 

13 

52 

9 

Comparison with other workers in same place of work 

14 

55 

13 

Change in the nature of the job 

21 

66 

15 

Change in/abnormal conditions of work 

22 

66 

18 

The cost of living 

9 

40 

12 

The level of profits 

3 

29 

4 

Amount of work done/produced 

18 

8 


Ability, skill, quality, increased responsibilities 

17 


6 

Job evaluation . . 

10 



Other answers 

10 



Don’t know/not answered 



6 

Total 

(Those who increased earnings) 

137% 

(683) 

(683) 

100% 

(683) 
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important. The ‘other answers’ included scarcity of labour, difficulty of recruitment, and 
implementation of national agreements. Variations in the frequency of arguments used in the 
different unions were not large, although in the AEU comparisons with other workers in the 
same and different places of work were as important as changes in the job or abnormal con- 
ditions. Two differences between unions are worth noting: in the AEU comparisons with other 
workers in the same and different places of work were the main choices as most important 
arguments, while in the AUBTW change in or abnormal conditions of work overshadowed 
everything else. 

The Range of Bargaining 

2.92 The range of bargaining which stewards have may be defined as the number of issues 
which they are able personally to discuss and settle with management at their place of work. We 
showed all our informants a list of 28 issues under various headings and invited them to say 
which they discussed and settled as standard practice and which they did only rarely. The total 
number of issues discussed and settled gives some idea of the extent of stewards’ penetration 
into management prerogatives, and is shown in detail in the table below for issues negotiated 
‘as standard practice’ and in summary form for those ever negotiated. 

The average number of issues bargained over was 6-8 in all unions, except in the NUR where 
it rose to 11. 


No. of issues discussed 

ALL 







and settled as standard 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 



practice: 





% 

% 

% 

Nnn(1 

/o 

16 

18 

10 

21 

16 

4 

24 


22 

18 

22 

25 

32 

10 

19 


18 

17 

21 

17 

15 

14 

15 


17 

20 

18 

11 

14 

22 

15 


15 

14 

14 

16 

16 

28 

18 

16 or more 

12 

13 

15 

10 

7 

22 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average no. of issues 








(standard practice) . . 

7 

7 

8 

6 












(ever negotiated) 

12 

12 

13 

10 





2.93 Stewards who bargained over 1 1 or more issues with management included : 

5 1 % who spent 10 or more hours a week on their union duties 

13% who spent less than 4 hours a week 
48 % of senior stewards 

22% of ordinary stewards 
42% who had experienced a strike at their plant 
18% who had not 

41 % of those in shipbuilding; 37 % in engineering 
9% in distributive trades; 12% in construction 
37 % who fought an election for their job 
23 % who were unopposed 

37% in plants were multi-union issues arose very or fairly often 
18% where they did not 
36% in plants employing 500 or more workers 
1 1 % in plants employing less than 100 
30% whose members sometimes by-passed the foreman 
18% whose members did not 

2.94 We show on the next page the proportions of all stewards who discussed and settled each 
issue with management. Each row represents a separate question put to stewards so the 
columns cannot be added down. The first column represents the proportions who ever dis- 
cussed and settled each issue. The difference between these proportions and 100 % is madeup of 
those stewards who either could not discuss the issue because it did not arise in their workplace 
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or did not discuss it. Generally speaking, the differences between unions in the frequency of 
discussing and settling certain issues were not great. In a number of cases the NUR figure was 
much above the average, notably for distribution of work and transfer from one job to another. 
Nearly half of the AEU stewards discussed and settled merit money, but number of apprentices 
only arose to any extent in the AEU, ETU and AUBTW. 

2.95 The column on the extreme right shows for each heading the proportion of all stewards 
who negotiate on at least one issue under that heading. In some cases, for example wage issues, 
this proportion is substantially higher than the highest porportion of stewards who negotiate 
on any particular issue under that heading. This is because the issues under headings arc to 
some extent alternatives. 


DISCUSSED AND SETTLED 

AS 

EVER AS RARELY EVER STANDARD 

STANDARD (GROUPED) PRACTICE 

PRACTICE (GROUPED) 


(a) Wage issues: 
piece work prices 

other forms of bonus payments 
plus payments for dirty work, 

etc 

job evaluation 

allowances of any other kind . . 

merit money 

up-grading 

(b) Working conditions: 
distribution of work 

pace of work 

quality of work 
safety questions 
health questions 
manning of machines 
transfer from one job to another 
general conditions in the work- 
place 

introduction of new machinery/ 
jobs — 

(c) Hours of work: 
level of overtime 
distribution of overtime 
breaks in working hours 
stopping and starting times 

(d) Discipline: 
reprimands by the foreman 

suspensions 

dismissals 

(e) Employment issues: 
taking on new labour 
number of apprentices 
acceptance of up-grading 
short time 

redundancy questions 


% % % % 


28 

20 

81 

43 

25 

18 

39 

19 

20 

33 

20 

13 

36 

20 

16 

33 

17 

16 

45 

24 

21 J 

43 

25 

18 1 

38 

22 

16 

39 

27 

12 

72 

54 

18 

60 

40 

20 

33 

21 

12 

56 

33 

23 

74 

56 

18 

39 

23 

16, 

47 

34 

131 

48 

34 

14 

39 

23 

16 

44 

24 

20 J 

54 

26 

281 

42 

22 

20 - 

49 

23 

26 J 

40 

24 

161 

18 

10 

8 1 

35 

21 

14 [ 

24 

15 


36 

20 

16 J 


% 


56 


73 


49 


34 


43 


Note A small number of stewards said they also discussed and settled holidays or annual 
leave and a few other issues, but since these points were not put to all stewards no 
figures are shown. 


Extending the Range of Bargaining 

2.96 We asked stewards whether there were any questions which they thought they ought to be 
able to discuss with management but which they (management) regarded as their own right to 
• decide. 44% thought there were— 52% in the AEU down to 34% in the AUBTW. Those who 
thought there were such questions were requested to name them, with the following results: 
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ALL 







Questions desired to 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 








% 

Working conditions . . 

/o 

38 

44 

33 

40 

36 

35 

36 

Wages issues (piece-work 








prices, allowances, etc.) 

18 

9 

23 

20 




Employment issues 








(taking on new labour. 








upgrading etc.) 

16 

17 

13 

26 

17 

41 


General running of firm/ 








organisation of work 

7 

3 

10 


6 


— 

Hours of work 

7 

8 

6 



— 

— 

Productivity 

7 

10 

9 

3 

9 

— 

— 

Discipline 

3 

7 

* 



— 


Holidays 

2 

* 




— 


Profits/see firm’s 









2 

1 




— 

— 

Other questions 

12 

13 

10 

11 

8 

24 

24 

Total 

112% 

112 

109 

120 

119 

113 

124 

(Those naming questions 
















agement) 

(510) 

(123) 

(140) 

(66) 

(110) 

(46) 

(25) 


*=less than 0-5%. Percentages add to more than 100 because some informants named more 
than one question. 


2.97 Stewards who thought there were questions they ought to be able to discuss with manage- 
ment included : 

53 % of senior stewards 
41 % of ordinary stewards 

52% of those in metal manufacture and goods; 48% in engineering 
33% in construction; 35% in chemicals 
51 % who bargained over 11 or more issues 

38 % who bargained over less than 4 issues 
49% in firms in membership of an employers’ association 
36% in firms not in membership 
46% whose members sometimes by-passed the foreman 
36% whose members did not 
46% of skilled and semi-skilled stewards 
27 % of unskilled stewards 

PROCEDURE 
Employers' Associations 

2.98 Stewards were asked whether the firm they worked for was a member of any employers’ 
association. 53 % said it was, 19 % said it was not and the rest did not know. 71 % of the firms 
employing AEU stewards were said to be members of an employers’ association, and only 13 % 
of their stewards did not know about membership. Ignorance on this subject was greatest in the 
NUG M W (42 %). Those who said their firm was a member were asked for the name of the assoc- 
iation. Only 72% were able to give a name, although we did not demand the exact or full title. 

2.99 39 % of stewards in firms in membership of an employers’ association said all the workers 
in their plant had to be union members in order to keep their jobs, compared with 21 % of 
stewards in unfederated firms. The distribution of replies of stewards in various industries was 
as shown in table overleaf. 

Disputes Procedure 

2.100 81 % of stewards said there was a nationally agreed procedure for settling disputes that 
arose at local level in their firm ; 1 1 % said there was not, and the rest did not know. Answers by 
union varied from 92% saying there was a national procedure in the AEU to 70% in the 
NUGMW. Again, ignorance was greatest in the NUGMW (17 %). 

2.101 Stewards were also asked whether there was a written domestic procedure which 
covered their place of work or whether they relied on a national procedure. 51 % did not have a 
written domestic procedure, 38 % did, and the rest gave other answers or did not know. The 
proportion having a written domestic procedure was only about a third in most unions, but in 
the TGWU it rose to 47%. 
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Employers' association — 

Yes, 

member 

Not a 
member 

Don’t know/ 
not answered 

(% base) 

Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering 

93% 

7% 


( 31) 

Engineering and Electrical Goods 

72% 

14% 

14% 

(244) 

Metal Manufacture and Goods . . 

66% 

7% 

27% 

( 67) 

Construction 

57% 

29% 

14% 

( 28) 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

57% 

7% 

36% 

( 41) 

Transport and Communication 

57% 

12% 

31% 

(112) 

Vehicles 

56% 

28% 

16% 

(123) 

Distributive Trades 

49% 

8% 

43% 

( 33) 

Chemical and allied 

39% 

14% 

47% 

( 50) 

Gas, Electricity and Water 

20% 

29% 

51% 

( 89) 

Public Administration and 
Defence 

17% 

37% 

46% 

( 65) 

Professional and Scientific 

15% 

52% 

33% 

( 40) 


2.102 The distribution of replies of stewards in various industries was : 


Written domestic procedure 

Yes 

No 

Don’t know/ 
not answered 

(% base) 

Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering 

63% 

37% 


( 31) 

Chemical and allied 

45% 

42% 

13% 

( 50) 

Distributive Trades 

45% 

43% 

12% 

( 33) 

Vehicles 

43% 

51% 

6% 

(123) 

Transport and Communication 

43% 

40% 

17% 

(112) 

Engineering and Electrical Goods 

42% 

50% 

8% 

(244) 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

38% 

47% 

15% 

( 41) 

Professional and Scientific 

38% 

52% 

10% 

( 40) 

Metal Manufacture and Goods 

37% 

57% 

6% 

( 67) 

Gas, Electricity and Water 

27% 

68% 

5% 

( 89) 

Public Administration and 
Defence 

20% 

63% 

17% 

( 65) 

Construction 

14% 

76% 

10% 

( 28) 


Stewards who said they had a written domestic procedure included : 

48 % of those in firms not in membership of an employers’ association 
36 % in firms in membership 
43 % who had senior stewards in the workplace 
28 % who did not 

43 % who had joint committees in the workplace 
27 % who did not 

40 % whose members sometimes by-passed the foreman 
30% whose members did not 

STRIKES AND OTHER SANCTIONS 
Frequency of Strikes 

2.103 We asked some factual questions about the use of strikes and other forms of pressure at 
the workplaces of our informants. A strike was defined widely as any withdrawal of labour and 
40 % of informants said there had been at least one at their workplace since they had been a 
steward there. This was made up of 16 % who had one strike, 20 % who had had them ‘seldom’, 
and 4% ‘frequently’. Three-quarters of NUR representatives had had strikes*, but only one 
quarter of NUGMW and AUBTW stewards. Not more than 5 % of stewards in any union said 


* In many cases they were thinking of a national strike. 
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strikes were frequent. Details of the last strike experienced are given in Appendix A, where 
they are compared with answers to the same questions given by other types of informant. 

2.104 The following proportions of stewards in various industries had experienced strikes: 


Vehicles 

Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 
Chemical and allied 
Engineering and Electrical Goods . . 
Metal Manufacture Goods 
Transport and Communication 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 

Construction 

Public Administration and Defence 
Distributive Trades 
Gas, Electricity and Water 
Professional and Scientific 



(% base) 

67% 

(123) 

59% 

( 31) 

53% 

( 50) 

48% 

(244) 

47% 

( 67) 

42% 

(112) 

36% 

( 41) 

31% 

( 28) 

14% 

( 65) 

10% 

( 33) 

10% 

( 89) 

5% 

( 40) 


Stewards who had experienced strikes included : 

56 % of those having some workers in the plant who had to be union members to keep their job 
(36 % whose members did not have to be in the union) 

(40 % whose members all had to be in the union) 

51 % having represented their present members for 5 or more years 
25 % having represented them for less than 1 year 
50% in plants with a written domestic procedure 

37 % in plants without a written domestic procedure 
48 % who themselves sometimes by-passed the foreman 
39 % who did not 

44% who had other unions in the plant 
24% who had no other unions 
43 % whose members sometimes by-passed the foreman 
27 % whose members did not 

It is worth noting that more strikes were reported by those who had some departments with a 
closed shop than by either those who had all or no departments with a closed shop. 


Other Forms of Pressure 

2.105 Apart from strikes, we asked informants what other forms of pressure, if any, had been 
used in disputes with management at their place of work since they had been stewards : 



ALL 







Other forms of pressure 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 




0/ 





% 


/o 

59 

/o 

64 

/o 

63 

*42 

62 

60 

57 

No 

41 

36 

37 

58 

38 

40 

43 

Total . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 










30 

32 

34 

24 

26 


26 


42 

45 

48 

25 

46 

35 


Working to rule 

28 

29 

29 

20 

34 


36 

Go-slows 

12 

16 

12 

8 




Other pressures 

6 

5 

9 

3 





As in the case of strikes, the NUR representatives and their members appear to be the most 
militant, followed by the AEU, with the NUGMWas the least militant. The other forms of 
pressure mentioned included ‘blacking’ a job, stopping shift or night work, and refusing to be 
used as mobile labour. 

2.106 In 61 % of cases none of the various forms of pressure named had been used in the last 
12 months. In 18% of cases one of the pressures had been used once, in 10% there were 2 
instances, in 7% 3 or 4 instances and in 4% five or more instances. There were no large varia- 
tions between unions, except that the frequency of using these pressures in the NUGMW was 
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less than the average— 79 % of its stewards said they were not used at all in the past 12 months. 
Stewards in whose plants other forms of pressure had been used at least once in the last 12 
months included : 

54 % of those in vehicles ; 49 % in engineering 

14% in distributive trades; 15 % in gas, electricity and water 

45 % with at least 4 manual-worker unions in the plant 

35 % with less than 4 manual-worker unions 

46 % in firms with a written domestic procedure 

36 % in firms without one 

41 % whose members sometimes by-passed the foreman 
28 % whose members did not 


2.107 The following table summarizes stewards’ experience of strikes and other forms of 
pressure: 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Since being a steward 
(average 6 years) : 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Experienced a strike . . 

40 

42 

52 

24 

30 

75 


Experienced at least one 
other form of pressure 

59 

64 

63 

42 

62 

60 

57 

Experience neither strike 
nor any form of pres- 
sure . . 

32 

30 

24 

49 

31 

12 


Experienced both 

32 

37 

38 

16 

24 

47 


Experienced one or the 
other 

36 

33 

38 

35 

45 

41 

39 

Experienced either or 
both . . 

68 

70 

76 

51 

69 

88 

61 


Attitudes to Strikes 

2.108 Those who had experienced both a strike and at least one of the other forms of pressure 
were asked which they thought was more effective. 67 % thought that the strike was more effec- 
tive, 25 % that it was not, and the rest didn’t know. The proportions were about the same in all 
unions. 

2.109 “Do you think that you can obtain quicker or better results from your management by 
using strikes or other forms of pressure before you have exhausted constitutional procedure?” 
A majority said ‘no’. The proportion saying ‘no’ varied from 74% in the AUBTW to 57% in 
the AEU. The results for all stewards were : 


M % 

No 62 

Yes, quicker and better results 15 

Yes, in some circumstances 7 

Yes, quicker results 6 

Don’t know 7 

Other answers . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 


Total 100 


2.110 Stewards who thought that quicker and/or better results could be obtained at least 
sometimes by strikes included : 

48 % who attended meetings of stewards from different unions and workplaces* 

25 % who did not 

45% who had at least one strike in the last 12 months 
17% who had no strikes 

38 % who spent 10 or more hours a week on their union duties 
20% who spent less than 4 hours a week 


* There were smaller differences between those who did and did not attend other types of 
steward meeting. 
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36% of those in construction; 35 % in engineering 

11 % in public administration ; 1 7 % in distributive trades 

34% who bargained over 11 or more issues 

18% who bargained over less than 4 issues 
31 % who in practice had to stand for re-election 
21 % who did not 

2.111 Stewards were also asked whether they thought that workers were justified in with- 
drawing their labour or using other forms of pressure in breach of procedure in certain circum- 
stances. The following table shows the proportion who said ‘yes’ in each case. Although 
majorities thought that workers were justified in taking unconstitutional action in certain 
definite circumstances, they were not willing to agree with this in any circumstances. 



ALL 






AUBTW 

Workers justified: 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

if management has 
broken an agreement 
if managementappears to 

% 

77 

% 

79 

% 

81 

% 

69 

% 

73 

% 

72 

% 

72 

be resorting to unrea- 
sonable delay in deal- 
ing with grievances . . 

70 

70 

75 

60 

73 

60 

69 

if no other way of pre- 








venting management 
from discharging a 
workmate unfairly . . 

78 

78 

87 

62 

81 

46 

69 

in any situation where 








they think that by 
acting in this way they 
can get what they want 

23 

25 

25 

16 

25 

16 

20 


2.1 12 Stewards who thought that unconstitutional action was justified in any situation to get 
what was wanted included : 

34 % of those in metal manufacture and goods, and professional and scientific industries 
9% in gas, electricity and water; 12% in transport and communication 
34% who attended meetings of stewards from different unions and workplaces 
19% who did not 

26% who had represented their members for less than 5 years 
17% who had represented them for at least 5 years 

EARNINGS OF MEMBERS 
Shop Rates 

2 113 Stewards were asked how rates of pay in their particular shop compared with national 
rates. Unfortunately, there seems to have been some confusion between rates and earnings, 
because 21 % of stewards said their shop rates were lower than national rates. This proportion 
varied little among the unions. The 32% who said their shop rates were higher (which is almost 
certainly too low a proportion, and ranged from 44% in engineering to only 9% m public 
administration) were asked what proportion of the extra amount came from bargaining by 
full-time officers or by shop stewards. Replies were analysed as follows : 

Extra comes: 

All from workplace bargaining by stewards . . . . 22 

All from bargaining by full-time officers . . • • 12 

Combined efforts of stewards and officers 19 

Other proportions between stewards and officers . . 41 

Don’t know . . ■ • • • ^ 


Total 

(Those saying shop rates higher) 


100 

(346) 


There were a large number of different ratios of credit given to stewards, officers and both in 
combination, but the largest balance went to stewards. Only in the AUBTW were officers felt to 
be more instrumental than stewards in getting extra amounts. 
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Payment by Results 


2.114 We asked what proportion of the steward’s members were employed on some system of 
payment by results, which was defined as any system of bonus payments apart from time rates : 


Proportion on 
payment by results: 

All 

Most 

A minority 
None 

Don’t know 

ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU AEU NUGMW ETU NUR AUBTW 

% 

26 

14 

4 

55 

1 

1 H *27 21 Is if 

14 17 15 5 32 13 

5 3 7 * 12 i 

52 54 50 74 16 43 

11 1 — 2 — 

Total 

100 

100 100 100 100 100 100 


* less than 0-5 % 


The frequency of payment by results was about average in the three big unions, lower in the 
ETU, and much higher in the NUR. 49% of the stewards who had increased their members’ 
earnings through their personal efforts had all or most of their members on payment by results 
compared 1 with only 27 % who had not done so. The proportions of stewards in various indus- 
tries who had all or most of their members on payment by results were : 


Distributive Trades 

Engineering and Electrical Goods . . 

Metal Manufacture Goods 

Vehicles 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 

Chemical and allied 

Construction 

Transport and Communication 
Gas, Electricity and Water 
Public Administration and Defence 
Professional and Scientific . . 



(% base) 

59% 

( 33) 

56% 

(244) 

55% 

( 67) 

46% 

(123) 

44% 

( 41) 

38% 

( 31) 

36% 

( 50) 

29% 

( 28) 

29% 

(112) 

15% 

( 89) 

12% 

( 65) 

7% 

(40) 


2.115 Those who said that all or most of their members were on some system of payment by 
results were asked whether they would be in favour of replacing this system by some other 
method 55 % said ‘yes’ and 45 % ‘no’. A small majority in all unions was in favour of a change 
except the NUGMW, in which 57 % were against it. 

2.116 Those who were in favour of changing from payment by results gave the following 

reasons: & 


Bonus earnings lead to inequalities in pay/splits up the men 
Bonus rates make earnings fluctuate 
Flat rate/weekly wage better 
Leads to bad/shoddy work 
Bonus hard to earn 

The type of work is not suitable for a bonus system 
Favours management/disadvantageous to workers 
Other reasons 


Total 

(Those favouring change from p.b.r.). . 


% 

22 

20 

15 

14 

8 

7 

5 

20 


111% 

(185) 


Differences between unions were too small to be significant. One of the ways in which payment 
by results was felt to be disadvantageous to the workers was that although total earnings may be 
high only the low basic rate was taken into account for mortgages, sick and holiday pay, 
gratuities, pensions, etc. Among the ‘other reasons’ given was that the bonus system creates 
redundancy and unemployment. Also, the suggestion was made that a flat rate would eliminate 
bonus calculations, and management staff - could thus be reduced, resulting in a lower cost of 
production. 
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2.117 Those who said that only a minority or none of their memberswere on ■ ^ 

results were asked whether they would like to change to it. 30 % said yes and 6 9 / no In th 
AUBTW opinion was equally divided for and against a change, but in all other unions a 
majority was against it. 

2.118 Those who were in favour of a change to payment by results gave these reasons : 

Incentive/make more money ^ 

More productivity ^ 

Fairer to hard workers ~ 

Other reasons 


In all unions the monetary incentive outweighed all other reasons. Among the ‘other reasons 
were: ‘there would be less management-worker dispute over idle workers , and with payment 
by results, the number of employees could be reduced, giving higher earnings to the res . 

Fairness of Earnings 

2.1 19 After the questions on methods of payment, we asked stewards whether, in comparison 
with other workers in the firm, they considered that their members were paid a fair tunoun . 
Manual worker stewards were asked to make the comparison with other manual workers, and 
non-manual stewards with other non-manual workers. Sixty-one per _cent said their members 
were paid fairly, 3 1 % disagreed, and 5 % said some were paid farrly and and AEU 
proportions thinking their members were paid fairly were in the AUBTW (72/J and Atu 
(68 %). Only 47 % of unskilled manual stewards thought their members were paid fairly. 


VICTIMISATION BY EMPLOYERS 
Knowledge of Cases 

2.120 We asked two groups of questions on victimisation by employers: the first concerned the 
steward’s knowledge of any cases, and the second concerned his own possible victimisation. A 
quarter of all stewards said there had been cases of victimisation or unfair dismissal at their 
place of work since they had been shop stewards. There were insignificant differences between 
the three big unions and the AUBTW but the figures for the others were : ETU 20 %, and N UK 
14 V The 25 % of cases included 7 % of those naming shop stewards as the victims, rising to 
10% in the ETU and 12% in the AUBTW. 43 % of the stewards who thought their manage- 
ment was not reasonably fair in dealing with workers who break rules said they know of cases of 
victimisation, compared with 23 % of those who thought management fare in this respect. In 
more than half of all the cases of alleged victimisation the people concerned were able to obtain 
some improvement in the position or some concession. 


Informants' Own Alleged Victimisation 

2.121 We also asked informants whether they themselves had ever been victimised by manage- 
ment as a shop steward, with these results: 



TGWU AEU NUGMW ETU NUR AUBTW 

UNIONS 

13% 

13% 13% 11% 17% 14% 26% 


The 1 3 % contained 5 % who had been victimised once, 3 % twice, and 5 % three or more times. 
In the AUBTW 1 1 % of stewards said they had been victimised three or more times. 

2.122 Those who claimed they had been victimised were asked to say in what ways. Numbers 
in three of the unions were not large enough for detailed analysis, but other results are shown m 
table overleaf. 

‘Other methods’ included attempts to keep the steward from union work by giving him more 
to do and keeping a check on his movements. The category ‘threat of some kind includes a 
threat to carry out most of the other methods of victimisation without positive action being 
taken. In a few other cases stewards gave an answer that was neither a detrimental act against 
them nor a threat of such an act, but they obviously felt that they had been victimised. 
Examples were: 
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Methods of victimisation: 


Withheld from promotion 
Threat of some kind . . 
Dismissed 

Transferred against own will 
Overtime withheld or cut 
Put on an inferior job 
Suspended/sent home . . 
Other methods 
Not answered 


Total 

(Those claiming victimisation) 


ALL 

UNIONS 


% 

26 

13 

11 

11 

10 

10 

6 

13 

6 


106% 

(166) 


% 

15 

10 

13 

10 

15 

10 

5 

10 

15 


100 

(40) 


% 

28 

17 

6 

11 

6 

17 

14 

20 


108 

(35) 


% 

20 

15 

15 

7 

22 

15 

18 

13 


112 

(40) 


kwj 

(The total of 166 includes 51 cases of alleged victimisation in the other 3 unions. Some per- 
centages add to more than 100 because some stewards named more than one method of 
victimisation) 


“If you leave a place of work for five minutes, they would tell you off and if you 
answered m the wrong way they would have a perfect case for dismissal." 
Because I have to raise difficult issues I have been called an awful cuss. The 
foreman dislikes me because I’m always raising issues on behalf of the men.” 


D— ATTITUDES OF STEWARDS 

ATTITUDES TOWARDS MEMBERS 
Influencing Members 

Z123 We asked stewards whether they felt that they could always get their members to see 
things their way when a particular dispute arose, and get them to do what they (the stewards) 
beheved was right. 43% said they could, 17% said they could sometimes and 37% said they 
could not ( everyone has his own opinion”). Small minorities said that the occasion had not 
arisen yet or that they did not think it was their job to persuade members. Confidence in being 
able to persuade members was slightly higher in the two general unions. 

2. 124 Asked whether there were circumstances in which they were unlikely to get their members 
to agree with them, 46% of stewards said ‘yes’. This figure was about the same in all unions. 
The circumstances in which stewards felt this was likely to happen concerned- 


Wage rates 

Rate/allocation of overtime 
Strike decisions 
Working conditions 
Bonuses/piece-work prices . . 

Hours of work 
Disciplinary matters 
Redundancies/dismissals/closures . 

Allocation of particular work 
Introduction of changes 
When members feel steward is siding with management 
Other/unspecified circumstances 


% 

14 

12 

12 

7 

6 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

40 


Total 


109% 


(Those who felt disagreement was likely in certain circumstances) (501) 


The ‘other circumstances’ covered a very wide range, and some of them referred to specific local 
circumstances. Others said the question of agreement was irrelevant because the steward was 
merely the mouthpiece of his members. 
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Reasonableness of Members' Demands 

2.125 We put the question “Are your member’s demands reasonable ones which you can do 
something about?” The replies were: 


Yes/always 

More or less/usually, etc 

Sometimes/some are, some aren’t, etc. 
Most are not 

Other answers/not answered 


Total . . 


100 


The only notable deviation from these figures was the AUBTW, in which 55 % of stewards 
thought their members’ demands were always reasonable. 


2.126 66% of stewards said they had never refused to raise an issue with management on 
behalf of their members. This varied from 78% in the AUBTW to 49% m the NUR. Th 
issues that stewards most often refused to raise fell into two main groups: grievances or 
demands that the steward did not regard as valid or reasonable, including workers protests 
about being disciplined for their own faults, and personal grievances or rivalries not related to 
the union or to management. 


2.127 Stewards who had sometimes refused to raise an issue on behalf of their members 
included : 

45 % who complained about delays in grievance procedure 
30% who did not 
44 % of senior stewards 

31 % of ordinary stewards 
41 % with more than 60 members 
31 % with up to 60 members 
41 % who acted on behalf of other unions’ members 
29 % who did not act in this way 
38 % who held meetings of members at the workplace 
23 % who did not 


Relative Militancy 

2.128 Only 15 % of stewards thought their members were 
thought they were less militant and 48% about the same, 
between unions. Stewards who thought their members 
included : 


more militant than themselves; 35% 
There were no significant variations 
were less militant than themselves 


49 % of unskilled stewards 

33% of semi-skilled and skilled stewards 
48 % who thought their foreman was inefficient 

34% who thought he was very or fairly efficient 
45 % who thought their management was inefficient 

32% who thought management was very or fairly efficient 
44% who had been on a training course 
30% who had not 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE UNION 
Willingness to Serve in Another Capacity 

2 1 29 34 % of stewards said they would like to serve in another capacity in their union— ranging 
from 23 % in the AUBTW to 37 % in the TGWU and NUR. Some stewards named more than 
one capacity in which they would like to serve: 

% 

Branch secretary 10 Other district officer 


Convener 
Branch organiser . . 
Other branch officer 
District organiser 


Area level post 
National level post 
Any union post 


Ambition to serve as branch secretary was most marked in the NUGMW (16 27 % of the 

NUR representatives had their eyes on a national level post. 40% of stewards who 
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experienced the use of forms of pressure other than strikes on three or more occasions wanted 
to serve in another capacity, compared with 30% of those who had never experienced the use 
of these pressures. 

Voice in Union Policy 

2.130 70% of stewards thought they had enough say in their union’s policy at local level. Those 
in the NUR were most satisfied about this (86%) and those in the ETU least satisfied (60%). 
The proportion of stewards satisfied with their say in the union’s policy at national level 
dropped to 31 %, and the extremes were NUR (73 %) and AEU (24%). But it must be remem- 
bered that the NUR representatives have a higher status in their union than stewards in the 
other unions. 

ATTITUDES TOWARDS MANAGEMENT 
Efficiency 

2.131 Only 16% of stewards considered their management to be ‘very efficient’. 51 % thought 
they were ‘fairly efficient’, 21 % ‘not very efficient’, and 1 1 % ‘inefficient’. In the AEU only 8 % 
of stewards thought their management was very efficient. But the largest proportions thinking 
their management inefficient were in the NUR (17%) and ETU (16%). The proportion of 
stewards who thought their management was very efficient varied from 30% in chemicals to 
9% in engineering. 

2.132 The relationship between degree of satisfaction with facilities and opinion of manage- 
ment’s efficiency is clearly shown in the following table. 7 out of 10 stewards who were dis- 
satisfied with facilities also thought management were inefficient or not very efficient, compared 
with 2 out of 10 who were very satisfied with facilities: 

Facilities to deal with members' grievances 
and claims: 



Very 

Fairly 

Dis- 


satisfied 

satisfied 

satisfied 

Consider management : 

% 

% 

% 

Very efficient. . 

24 

8 

4 

Fairly efficient 

54 

53 

22 

Not very efficient 

16 

25 

31 

Inefficient 

5 

13 

40 

Other answers 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

(%base) 

(466) 

(427) 

(101) 


2.133 Rather more stewards — 26% said that their foreman was very efficient. 45% thought 
he was fairly efficient, 15% not very efficient, and 10% inefficient. Differences between unions 
were not remarkable; industrial differences ranged from 43 % of construction stewards thinking 
their foreman was very efficient to 18 % in distribution. 

2.134 Stewards were invited to say in which ways management could become more efficient. 
Only 18 % thought no improvements were required, although this rose to 32 % in the AUBTW. 
The full results for all stewards were: 


No improvements required . . . . 1 8 

Should have more idea of what goes on at shop floor level . . 20 

Better supervision/better trained management 20 

Better organisation and planning of work 17 

More co-operation with unions/stewards 16 

Reducing supervisory/management staff 10 

Modernising methods/machinery io 

Better communication between departments 8 

Better discipline/tighter hold on labour 6 

Better training methods 1 

Other answers . . . . . . . . 4 


Total 130% 


(Percentages add to more than 100 because some stewards suggested 
more than one improvement) 
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Fairness to Unions and Workers 

2.135 We asked stewards whether, in general, management’s attitude towards trade unions at 
their place of work was reasonably fair or not. 83 % said it was, and another 8 % agreed, with 
qualifications; only 8% said it was not fair. Apart from an above-average tendency among 
NUR representatives to think management was fair, union differences were lnsigmhcant. the 
main qualifications about management’s fairness were that attitudes vary between different 
individuals and levels of management, and that its recognition of and co-operation with unions 
is grudging and insincere. 85% of stewards who had been in the union for at least 19 years 
thought management’s attitude was fair, compared with 71 % who had been in the union less 
than 2 years. 


2.136 93% of stewards considered their management reasonably fair in dealing with workers 
who break rules and disobey orders — about the same in all unions. Some typical comments of 
the few who thought management was not fair in this respect included . 

‘They go by the book and don’t consider the circumstances.’ 

‘They overlook the breaking of rules sometimes, others not. They are not 
consistent.’ 


‘Too weak in discipline — it makes it difficult in our job as shop stewards. Higher 
management will often let them off after lower levels discipline them.’ 


Reasonableness 

2 137 Answers to the questions ‘On the whole, how reasonable would you say that various 
levels of management are in the way they deal with issues you raise?’ were as follows: 


Very reasonable . . 
Fairly reasonable 
Unreasonable 
Some are, some are not 
Depends on the issue 
Other answers 


Total 


% 

35 

52 

8 

2 

2 

1 


100 


The main union difference worth noting is that 53 % of AUBTW stewards thought management 
‘very reasonable’. More stewards in plants employing less than 100 workers (47%) thought 
management ‘very reasonable’ than did those in plants employing over 500 (30 %) ; and 39 /„ 
of stewards who spent less than 4 hours a week on their union duties thought this, compared 
with only 28% of those who spent 10 or more hours. The industrial proportions of those 
saying ‘very reasonable’ were: 


Distributive Trades 

Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 
Transport and Communication 
Public Administration and Defence 
Professional and Scientific 

Construction 

Gas, Electricity and Water . . 

Food, Drink and Tobacco . . 

Metal Manufacture and Goods 
Chemical and Allied 
Engineering and Electrical Goods 
Vehicles 


53% 

47% 

47% 

46% 

41% 

38% 

38% 

33% 

33% 

32% 

28% 

23% 


( % base ) 
(33) 
(31) 
( 122 ) 
(65) 

(40) 
(28) 
(89) 

(41) 
(67) 
(50) 

(244) 

(123) 


2.138 Asked whether they found a greater readiness to be reasonable at lower or higher levels 
of management, 45 % of stewards said ‘higher’ 22% ‘lower’, 26 % no diff^ence and the rest 
did not express an opinion. The greatest vote for higher levels was m the NUR (63 %) and lor 
lower levels in the AEU (32%). 
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2.139 There was a personnel officer at the workplace of 45% of our stewards. 38% thought 
there was no difference in the reasonableness of this personnel officer and other managers, 25 % 
thought he/she was more reasonable, and 20% less reasonable. The rest did not express an 
opinion, usually because they had no dealings with the personnel officer. Most stewards in 
construction (95%) did not have a personnel officer, but only 20% of those in chemicals were 
without one. 

Stewards' Helping Management 

2.140 In view of the popular ‘image’ of shop stewards, one question on their attitude to 
management produced a somewhat surprising result. When asked “To what extent do you 
think that you as a shop steward are helping management to solve its problems and run the 
firm more efficiently? ’ 68% said ‘quite a lot’ and another 24% said ‘in a minor way’. Only 
6% thought they were not helping management at all, and 1 % complained that they were 
given no chance to help. The highest proportion thinking they did not help management at 
all was in the ETU, but even so it was only 10%. 

2.141 Stewards who thought they were helping management ‘quite a lot’ included: 

85 % who bargained over 1 1 or more issues 

51 % who bargained over less than 4 issues 
84% who spent 10 or more hours a week on their union duties 
51 % who spent less than 4 hours a week 
79 % who had been on a training course 
61 % who had not 
76 % of senior stewards 

63 % of ordinary stewards 

73 % in plants where all or most workers had to be union members 
61 % in plants where no workers had to be union members 
71 % who had represented their members for 5 or more years 
61 % who had represented them for less than 1 year 

HOW STEWARDS THINK THEIR WORK IS REGARDED 
By Members 

2.142 We asked informants how they thought their work as stewards was regarded by their 
members. Because at the pilot stage some stewards were rather coy about answering an open 
question, we suggested three categories of reply: 


Most members appreciate what is done for them . . . . 38 

Most take it for granted 26 

Some appreciate it, some take it for granted 35 

(Other answers) . . . . . . 1 


Total 100 


The highest proportion saying they were mostly taken for granted was in the AUBTW (38 %) 
and the lowest saying members appreciated them in the AEU (32%). 

By the Union 

2.143 We asked our informants to say how they thought their work as a steward was regarded 
by their union, and we suggested four categories: 



The NUR had the highest proportion thinking they were very well appreciated (71 %) and the 
ETU the highest proportion thinking they were taken for granted (26%). Those who thought 
they were very well appreciated by their union included: 

58% of those who had represented their members for 5 or more years 
43 % who had represented them for less than 1 year 
54% who wanted their job as steward 
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44% who had to be persuaded to take it on 
50% who had been in their union for 10 or more years 
39% who had been in it for less than 5 years 

By Management 

2.144 Finally, we put a question about management’s acceptance of the work of stewards. 
79% of informants thought it was accepted willingly, 17% accepted unwillingly, 2% that it 
was ignored, and 1 % not accepted at all. Union variations were insignificant. The proportion 
thinking their work was accepted willingly varied from 91 % in chemicals to 67 % m professional 
and scientific industries, and from 86% of those who had represented their members for over 
10 years to 76% of those who had represented them for less than 5 years. 


SATISFACTION WITH BEING A STEWARD 
Sources of Satisfaction 

2 145 Towards the end of the interview there were two questions which enabled each informant 
to sum up his feelings about being a steward. The first asked whether he found the job reward- 
ing and satisfying or not. 81 % of all stewards said they did find it so 16% did not and the 
rest gave either non-committal answers or no answer. Satisfaction was felt by 97 % in the N UR, 
but in the AEU and ETU it fell to 75-76%. 

2.146 Those who found the job satisfying were asked in what ways. In order to avoid placing 
stewards in pre-determined categories this question was quite open. To cope with all the 
different kinds of reply we had to group together certain similar ideas: 

Source of satisfaction: . .... . .» 

Helping members/workers in their place of work/negotiating issues on their behalf. . 

Process of negotiating/bargaining itself/liking for this aspect of union work/winnmg 
concessions from management . . • • ■■ . • • . • * 

Helping management/job to run smoothly/avoiding trouble/keepmg good relations 
between management and men . . . . •••••• • j , 

Helping people in general (no specific reference made to place ol work) 

Broadens outlook/knowledge/involves meeting people 

Being appreciated by members/fellow workers . . 

Monetary reward 

Other answers 


% 

48 


15 

7 

7 

5 

1 

12 


Total 

(Those who expressed satisfaction) 


113% 

(977) 


The first 3 codes may be taken as indicating member-orientation, negotiating-orientation, and 
management-orientation respectively. These may be compared with the three orientations of 
American stewards noted by Miller and Form,* except that we found it more appropriate to 
regard the second type as negotiating-orientation rather than union-orientation. Our findings 
confirm Miller and Form’s suggestion that the largest group of stewards fall into the first 
category. Sometimes an informant gave a reply which fell into two of the codes, and clearly 
for some stewards the motives and the rewards of the job are mixed. Had we used a prompt 
list, it is probable that many of our informants would have agreed that they gained additional 
satisfaction to those they volunteered. 

2.147 Those who were satisfied with their job as steward included : 


88% who had represented their members for 10 or more years 
78% who had represented them for less than 5 years 
87 % of those who had been on a training course 

78 % who had not . 

87% who spent 10 or more hours a week on their union duties 
74% who spent less than 4 hours a week 
85 % who wanted their job as steward 

73 % who had to be persuaded to take it on 


Sources of Dissatisfaction 

2.148 Those who said they found the work not rewarding or satisfying were asked to say in 
what ways. Again, the codes had to cover a wide variety of individual answers. The other 
answers’ included the demand on time, interference with family life, strain on health through 


*D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, Industrial Sociology, New York: Harper, 1951 pp. 265-8. 
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overwork, and having to plead the majority view irrespective of personal opinion. The numbers 
in each union who expressed dissatisfaction were too small to permit detailed analysis, but lack 
of support from members was the main complaint in all unions. Management factors were re- 
garded as comparatively unimportant. 


Source of dissatisfaction: % 

Lack of co-operation/no support from members/unwillingness to 

to pay subs/apathy . . . . 34 

Can’t please everyone/get kicks from both sides . . 24 

Not appreciated by management/lack of co-operation by 
management . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 11 

Members make demands that one cannot deal with, e.g. that go 
against union rules . . . . . . . . 8 

The work is generally frustrating (no reason given) . . 7 

No financial rewards/it’s voluntary . . . . . . . . 5 

No support from the union 5 

Union relies too much on steward . . . . . . . . 2 

Other answers . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 11 


Total 107% 

(Those who expressed dissatisfaction) (131) 


Willingness to Continue 

2.149 The second question on the steward’s general attitude to his job concerned his willingness 
to continue doing it. 82 % said they wanted to continue, 10 % said they would continue because 
no one else wanted the job, and 6 % wanted to give it up. Nearly all the NUR representatives 
were willing to go on, but only 74% of the ETU stewards were. 

SATISFACTION WITH ‘THE SYSTEM’ 

The Index 

2.150 A number of questions in the inverview related to one or other aspect of the industrial 
relations system at workshop level. In order to describe stewards’ general attitudes we took 
a small number of these questions to form an index of stewards’ satisfaction with the working 
of the system. The questions involved, and the proportions of stewards giving ‘dissatisfied’ 
answers, were: 

1 1 % considered their management inefficient 

9% were dissatisfied with facilities to deal with grievances and claims 
8 % thought management were unreasonable in dealing with issues raised 
8 % said their management’s attitude towards trade unions was not reasonably fair 
6% were dissatisfied with opportunities to contact members at the workplace 
6% did not consider their management reasonably fair in dealing with workers who break 
rules. 

Degress of Satisfaction 

2.151 The question arises: do each of these minorities consist of roughly the same stewards or 
is dissatisfaction spread thinly but fairly evenly among all stewards ? The answer lies some- 
where between the two — 73 % of all stewards had no dissatisfaction with any of the 6 items 
listed. This is not to say that the majority of stewards had no specific points of criticism or 
that they were satisfied their bargaining role was all it should be (for example, 44% of all 
stewards thought there were questions they ought to be able to discuss with management). 
The distribution of degrees of satisfaction among unions was as follows : 



ALL 

STEWARDS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

Satisfied with all 6 items . . 

% 

73 

% 

72 

% 

70 

% 

78 

% 

69 

Dissatisfied with 1 

15 

14 

16 

13 

15 

„ „ 2 

6 

7 

7 

5 

10 

„ 3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

„ „ 4-6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(994)* 

(306) 

(269) 

(178) 

(241) 


*In the 4 unions named, weighted to represent the proportionate total of stewards in each union 
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2 152 Only 1 steward in the whole sample was dissatisfied on all 6 counts and only 6 stewards 
(6-5%) were dissatisfied on 5 out of 6. In all 4 unions there seems to be a small minority of 
about 3 % who are generally dissatisfied with the system. The distribution of satisfaction for 
stewards in industries with samples large enough for analysis is shown below. In interpreting 
these results for industries, it must be borne in mind that some of the samples for particular 
industries were very small— had they been larger, they might well have shown greater or lesser 
satisfaction than those given in the table. 


Items 

Satisfied Dissatisfied with: 

with all 1 2 3 or more ( / 0 base) 


Chemical and allied 

Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 

Construction 

Distributive Trades 

Metal Manufacture 
Transport and Communication 
Gas, Electricity and Water 
Engineering and Electrical Goods 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Metal Goods 

Vehicles 

Public Administration and Defence . . 
Professional and Scientific 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

86 

9 

5 

_ 

(50) 


7 

9 

— 

(31) 

81 

14 

3 

2 

(28) 

80 

4 

8 

8 

(33) 

74 

21 

5 

— 

(35) 

74 

12 

8 

6 

(112) 

73 

16 

7 

4 

(89) 

71 

15 

8 

6 

(244) 

71 

15 

7 

7 

(41) 

68 

19 

3 

10 

(32) 

67 

18 

6 

9 

(123) 

66 

20 

9 

5 

(65) 

65 

16 

3 

16 

(40) 


Correlates of Satisfaction . . 

2 153 We also analysed the index of satisfaction according to various characteristics of 
stewards and workplaces. The following table shows alternately the mam groups whicn 
emerged as satisfied and dissatisfied : 






OTHER FORMS OF 






PRESSURE USED 



60 OR OVER 

UNDER 30 

NONE 

FREQUENT 

NEVER 

5 + TIMES* 



Satisfied with all 
6 items 

Dissatisfied with 1 .. 

„ 2 •• 
.. .. 3 .. 

„ 4-6.. 

% 

87 

10 

2 

1 

% 

61 

25 

6 

5 

3 

% 

76 

13 

5 

3 

3 

% 

46 

28 

23 

3 

% 

79 

11 

5 

3 

% 

43 

29 

13 

4 

11 

% 

78 

16 

3 

2 

1 

% 

58 

23 

8 

7 

4 

Total 

( % base) 

100 

(80) 

100 

(105) 

100 

(605) 

100 

(33) 

100 

(401) 

100 

(43) 

100 

(188) 

100 

(80) 


♦In the last 12 months 


The degree of satisfaction with the system increased steadily with age. This is comparable with 
the findings of many studies of satisfaction with work or the job itself, which show that it 
generally increases with age. The stewards who had not experienced a strike at their workplace 
were much more likely to be satisfied than those who had experienced strikes. The only suD- 
stantial minority of dissatisfied stewards seems to be clustered in those plants where strikes 
and other forms of pressure have been frequent. These stewards were probably in plants where 
a fairly wide range of issues were the subject of friction between them and the management and 
this gave rise both to the sanctions used against management and to general dissatisfaction 
with the system. Frequent grievances are probably also related to the frequent appearances o 
the full-time officer in the plant which, again, is related to lower satisfaction of stewards. 

2.154 Only one other factor seemed to be at all important in influencing steward satisfaction. 
Those who by-passed the foreman were slightly more inclined to be dissatisfied with two or 
more aspects of the system than those who did not. Apart from this, the degree of satisfaction 
was not related to: size of establishment, size of steward’s constituency, weekly time spent as 
a steward, willingness to take on the job, multi-union representation, whether a senior steward, 
whether in a closed shop, how often multi-union issues arose, whether in a workplace-based 
branch, whether had a written domestic procedure, or range of bargaining. 
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2.156 To find out the main answers which were associated with each other in these ways we 
used a statistical technique (factor analysis) which grouped together items which tended to be 
answered m the same way. Full details of the technical aspects of this analysis are shown 
elsewhere, and on the next page the results are presented in simplified form. It must be stressed 
that these statistical techniques (whether of comparisons, indices or factor analysis) only 
indicate probabilities that one variable is associated with another— they do not demonstrate 
that any variable is the cause of any other. Whether a particular variable is the cause or effect 
of another with which it is associated, or whether they are both effects of some third variable 
is a matter of judgment in the light of other known facts about the situation. 


?■ 1 57 We obtained three main groups of items (‘factors’) from the factor analysis and these we 
have called extent of union activity’, ‘experience of militancy’, and ‘steward satisfaction’. The 
table shows the ‘loadings’ of each question on the factor: a high loading means that the 
particular answer to the question, e.g. ‘much time spent as a steward’ is fairly strongly asso- 
ciated with all the other particular answers in that factor, e.g. ‘large constituency’, etc. It is 
also possible to interpret these results by reversing them consistently, e.g. those who spend 
relatively little time as stewards tend to have small constituencies. Separate analyses were 
made for the general unions and for the AEU and ETU combined. 


i. 158 There are three main conclusions to be drawn from the factor analysis: (1) with the 
notable exception of employers’ association membership, the ways in which stewards in the 2 
groups of unions answered the questions were broadly similar (as measured by the factor 
loadings), indicating that stewards tend to have the same general circumstances and views, 
irrespective of type of union, (2) the tendencies for stewards to be ‘active’ and ‘militant’ overlap 
(while m some ways these tendencies are measured by different questions), and (3) the degree 
of satisfaction is not strongly related either to activism or militancy. 


Extent of Union Activity 

2.159 The chief variables which define activism arc: spending much time as a steward, having 
a large constituency, high branch attendance, being a senior steward, having a high range of 
bargaining and being trained as a steward. The probability is that for any given steward these 
things are associated, e.g. if he attends the branch more often that the average steward does, 
he is also likely to be more than averagely active in the other ways described. The ability to 
increase members earnings, to act for other unions, and being in a plant which belongs to an 
employers’ association are not so strongly associated with activism, possible because these 
things are to a large extent outside the steward’s control. The answers to 2 attitude questions 
are associated with activism: thinking that they are helping management to solve its problems, 
and refusing to raise an issue with management on behalf of members. 


Experience of Militancy 

2.160 3 of the items which indicate activism are also associated with a factor which may be 
described (perhaps not very satisfactorily) as ‘experience of militancy’. These items are: acting 
for other unions, high range of bargaining, and increasing members’ earnings, which are 
associated with being in the engineering (including vehicles) industry, in a large plant, and 
haying relatively frequent experience of strikes and other forms of pressure. Acting for other 
unions is more associated with militancy in the case of the general unions; in the AEU and 
ETU it is more closely tied to the activism factor. Being in a plant which is in an employers’ 
association is fairly strongly associated with militancy in the AEU and ETU, but not being in 
an employers association is slightly associated with militancy in the general unions. However 
a large proportion of stewards in the general unions did not know whether their plant was in 
an employers’ association, and it may therefore be safer to discount this last finding. The only 
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altitude question associated with this factor is thinking quicker or better results can be obtained 
from strikes. 

FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Loadings 


‘EXTENT OF UNION ACTIVITY’ (Factor 1) 

Much time spent as steward 

Large constituency 

High branch attendance 

Senior steward 

(a) High range of bargaining 

Trained as steward 

(b) Increase members’ earnings 

(c) In employers’ association 

(d) Act for other unions 

Think helping management 

Refused to raise an issue 
‘EXPERIENCE OF MILITANCY’ (Factor 2) 

Engineering industry 

(d) Act for other unions 
Large plant 

Much experience of strikes 

Much experience of other forms of pressure 

(a) High range of bargaining 

(b) Increase members’ earnings 

(c) In employers’ association 

Think get quicker or better results from strikes 
‘STEWARD SATISFACTION’ (Factor 3) 

Think management efficient 

Satisfied with facilities 

Think management reasonable 

Think management’s attitude to unions fair 

Do not wish to discuss other questions 

Satisfied with opportunities to contact members . . 

Think foreman efficient 

Do not think get quicker or better results from strikes 

Think helping management 

Think management fair towards rule breakers 
Not interested in another union job 


TGWU & 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

•73 

■65 

•71 

•47 

•64 

•45 

•52 

•53 

•48 

•55 

•41 

•54 

•26 

•35 

•23 

-09 

•10 

•41 

■42 

■46 

■24 

•45 

•75 

•64 

•61 

•27 

•58 

•63 

•58 

•61 

•54 

•44 

•52 

•40 

•31 

•50 

-•24 

•53 

■33 

■24 

. -68 

•68 

•66 

•71 

•66 

•63 

•62 

•51 

•53 

•58 

•50 

•50 

. -47 

•45 

•41 

•37 

. -32 

■29 

•31 

•22 

•30 

•23 


(a), (b), (c), (d)= items loading on two factors 


Steward Satisfaction 

2.161 The answers to a fairly large number of attitude questions were found to be related to 
each other: these included favourable opinions about management, facilities provided, satis- 
faction with present range of bargaining, and disbelief that strikes are effective. Another way 
of looking at these results is to say that dissatisfaction on any of these points tends to be 
associated with dissatisfaction on the others. The loadings of each question on the factor are 
remarkably similar for the 2 groups of unions, indicating that the things which make stewards 
satisfied or dissatisfied are fairly constant between unions and different types of workplace. 
Apart from the three attitude questions noted in connection with the first 2 factors above, there 
was very little association between the satisfaction variables and either activism or militancy. 
In other words, the factor analysis confirmed what the index of satisfaction showed : the small 
group of stewards who are generally dissatisfied with the system do not seem to differ markedly 
in their activities or experience from the majority who are satisfied, except in age and experience 
of sanctions. 


E— EX-STEWARDS 

The Sample 

2.162 Although we have made separate analyses of the replies of ex-stewards, we did not take 
a properly designed random sample of them. The group was a by-product of the main sample, 
in which the names of those who were thought to be stewards were drawn from union records. 
If these people had ceased to be stewards more than 5 years ago they were not interviewed. But 
if they had given it up within the last 5 years they were asked a selection of the questions put to 
current stewards, changed into the past tense where necessary. 

2.163 Because of the method of obtaining the sample of ex-stewards, there is no sound basis for 
calculating the proportions of responses of all ex-stewards. To do this we would have had to 
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draw proportionate samples in each union from all stewards who had given up the job within 
a specified period. Since we were not able to do this we have compiled a total column for 
ex-stewards by re-weighting the union samples in the same way as we did for current stewards. 
This does not take into account the fact that unions seem to vary in the speed with which they 
take ex-stewards’ names off their books. Also, there is an unknown variation in the turnover 
rate of stewards in different unions. 

2.164 Appendix I shows that 12% of all the names selected for interview proved to be ex- 
stewards who had given up the job within the last 5 years (a further 2% had given it up more 
than 5 years ago). The proportion variedfrom 7 % in the TGWU to 27 % in the AUBTW. This 
indicates that steward turnover is less than average in the TGWU and more than average in 
the AUBTW, but we do not know how much our figures are affected by variations in the 
extent to which different unions’ lists of stewards are up to date. 

2.165 We present below the answers to two questions put only to ex -stewards and the answers 
of ex-stewards to comparative questions where these differed significantly from the answers of 
current stewards. Where no results for ex-stewards are presented, it may be assumed that the 
replies they gave were similar to those given by current stewards to the equivalent question, 
where asked. 


Characteristics of Ex- stewards 

2.166 More than half the ex-stewards we interviewed had given up the job more than 6 months 
ago. The proportions varied quite a lot between unions : 


Ceased being 

ALL 







a steward: 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Under 3 months 

% 

26 

% 

27 

% 

34 

% 

9 

% 

41 

% 

8 

% 

30 

3-6 months 

16 

31 

11 

11 

16 

8 

28 

7 months-5 yrs. 

58 

42 

55 

80 

43 

84 

42 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(Ex-stewards) . . 

(205) 

(26) 

(38) 

(35) 

(44) 

(26) 

(36) 


The high proportion of NUR ex-LDC representatives of over 6 months’ standing should be 
discounted, because we had to sample from a list of sectional council representatives (see 
Appendix I). For the other unions, the higher the proportion in the ‘7 months-5 yrs.’ row the 
slower seems to be the rate at which ex-stewards are deleted from lists of stewards. 


2.167 We asked informants how they had come to give up the job, with the following results : 



ALL 







Reason for giving up: 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Left firm/job/sacked . . 

% 

33 

% 

16 

% 

32 

% 

38 

% 

55 

% 

16 

% 

47 

Promoted 

Transferred to different 

9 

4 

18 

6 

7 

8 

11 

dept. 

Difficulties with manage- 

12 

8 

13 

11 

18 

12 

8 

ment . . 

5 

8 

10 

. 



4 

3 

Total Employment 








Changes! Management 
Action 

(59) 

(36) 

(73) 

(55) 

(80) 

(40) 

(69) 

Defeat in election 
Dissatisfied/no co- 

9 

15 

8 

9 


8 


operation 

7 

— 

8 

11 

7 

— 

3 

Policy disagreement . . 
Total Relations with 

6 

15 

— 

6 

5 

12 

6 

Members or Union . . 
Domestic reasons/ill- 

(22) 

(30) 

(16) 

(26) 

(12) 

(20) 

(9) 

health 

5 

12 

5 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Took too much time . . 

3 

8 





2 

12 

3 

Total Personal Reasons 

(8) 

(20) 

(5) 

(ID 

(2) 

(12) 

(3) 

Other reasons . . 

(11) 

(14) 

(6) 

(8) 

(6) 

(28) 

(19) 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(Ex-stewards) . . 

(205) 

(26) 

(38) 

(35) 

(44) 

(26) 

(36) 
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Not too much importance should be placed on minor differences 
small numbers on which they are based. Only three ex-stewards 

tr, ha VP heen sacked and ‘had other trade union work accounted for all of the other reasons 
am^m^NUR^x-representatives . ‘Defeat in an election’ included a few cases of defeat in a vote 
of no confidence a ? nd ‘policy disagreement’ included disagreement with union policy, branch 
officers or members. ‘Other reasons’ included loss of interest, expiration of term of office, an 
wanting to make way for someone else. 

2 168 Ex-stewards were rather younger than current stewards-their average age was 1 43 icom- 
nared whh45 for current stewards. 30% of ex-stewards were under 35 compared with 20 % of 
current stewards. It seems probable that more young than older stewards give up the jo 
because they are mobile either within or between firms. 

2 169 Ex-stewards were less likely than current stewards to have had to stand regularly for 

so often insisted upon where there is difficulty in getting or retaining people m the job. 

2 no Only 1 8 % of ex-stewards had taken part in courses for their job as a steward, impaired 
with 30% of parent stewards. The courses attended by ex-stewards were less often run by the 
union (48 % compared with 63 % for current stewards) and more often by the employer (18%, 
comnamdiith 12 %) .This may mean that those stewards who either attend no courses or only 
th”erml^ management are less likely to remain as stewards than those trained by the union. 

f mEx-stewards had been responsible for an average of about 50 members, and ex-senior 
stewards for about 200. These figures are rather lower than those for current stewards, 
is no evidence that a large membership is a factor in making them give up the jo . 

Dealing with Management , 

• thp aft I n 8 °/1 and ETU (20%). Ex-stewards were less keen to discuss with manageme 

generally be less militant than those still doing the job However, more ex-stewards 
stewards wanted to discuss wage issues with management. 

-”h^^ 

Relations with Members and the Union v „„ 

ssasssss 

in the two general unions. 

~ 1 7<r u 0/ nf the ex-stewards we interviewed had left the union from which they were sampled. 
2.175 14 % ol the r ^ s ™ r 0 /^ e the NUGMW but there is no way of telling how much this is 

The proportion of ex-stewards’ 
ISSoa for more than 20 years was less than that of current stewards-18 % 
compared with 31%. , 

•7 1 7fi Fx stewards less often held another office in their union than stewards— 16 % compared 
wi£ 3!% ^E^S^weremther less keen to serve in any other capacity Than .were stewards 
(20% and 34%). Only 17% of ex-stewards collected union subscriptions, but 35% 
TGWU. 

Victimisation by Employers victimised 

2.177 Somewhat surprisingly, fewer ex-stewards claimed that they had ever been vtctmused, 

except in the NUR: 
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Ever victimised: 


Ex-stewards 
Current stewards 



NUR AUBTW 


3 3 

13 13 


% 

9 

11 


10 

17 


16 

14 


% 

14 

26 


^ teWard ^w?io°,? e " COmpl ^! lecl of b . eing dismissed (28 % of all cases) or transferred against 
Somotioir 11 16 N ° ne of them claimed that they were victimised by being withheld from 

Satisfaction with Being a Steward 

2.178 A not unexpected difference was apparent between stewards and ex-stewards in their 
satist action with the job; 


Those expressing 

ALL 







satisfaction: 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Ex-stewards 

% 

63 

% 

50 

% 

°/ 

% 

59 

76 

81 

97 

% 

67 

82 

Current stewards 

81 

84 

75 

84 


There were no significant differences between the two groups in sources of satisfaction but some 
changes m emphasis on sources of dissatisfaction : 

Source of dissatisfaction: 

Lack of co-operation/no support from members/unwillingness 

to pay subs/apathy 

Can’t please everyone/get kicks from both sides ! ! 

Not appreciated by management/lack of co-operation bv 
management 

Members make demands that one cannot deal with, e.g. that 
go against union rules 

The work is generally frustrating (no reason given) . ’ 

No financial rewards/it’s voluntary 
No support from the union 
Union relies too much on steward 
Other answers 


Total 

(Those who expressed dissatisfaction) . . 



EX- 

STEWARDS 

STEWARDS 

% 

/o 

34 

43 

24 

6 

11 

14 

8 

15 

7 

6 

5 

9 

5 

14 

2 


11 

9 

107 

116 

(131) 

(57) 


Lack of support from members was even more outstanding as a source of dissatisfaction for 
?hnn!h? r th S wl n 11 W f for stewards ; Ex-stewards showed an increase in the minorities who 
th S thCy 8 °u n ° support from the union and that members made unreasonable 
SSjJfVi H ° -5 C r aSUer comp,amt from stewards that ‘you can’t please everyone and 
get kicks from both sides was not apparently a strong motive in making them give up the job. 


SUMMARY 

2.1.79 Nea rly 1,200 stewards and 200 ex-stewards in six selected unions were interviewed The 
unions were the TGWU AEU, NUGMW, ETU, NUR, and AUBTW. All but 3 % of stewards 
™ ere manuaI workers. They had on average been 15 years in their union and had 
represented their present members for 6 years. Nearly a quarter held another office in their 
union mostly a branch one. Nearly a half of all stewards were interested in promotion in their 
firm, more than a half of these did not think there was a reasonable hope they would get it 
but few thought being a steward was the reason. 

2.180 More than two-thirds of the stewards in the sample either went through no form of 
e ection or were the only candidates for the job, although most said they had to stand for re- 
election either m practice or technically. Nearly a third claimed to have taken part in a training 
course for their job as a steward. Ordinary stewards had an average constituency of 60 

vZSw wZ St T rdS T “ nv ; ners (22 % of the sampIe) an avera Se of 350 members. 
Very few were full-time stewards and the average weekly time they spent on union business was 
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4 hours in working time and 2 hours in their own time. Half of them also collected union 
subscriptions, and very few lost pay as a result of being a steward. 

2.181 Two-thirds of the informants said there were some senior stewards in their workplace. 
Three-fifths of all stewards were in workplace-based branches. Four-fifths were in a multi- 
union workplace and two-thirds of these said multi-union issues arose very or fairly often. A 
majority of stewards thought their local full-time officer played a very important part in local 
negotiations. Nearly half of the stewards attended all or nearly all branch meetings. About 
half of all informants attended meetings of stewards from their own and different unions in 
their own workplace, and smaller proportions attended meetings of stewards from different 
workplaces. More than two-thirds of stewards took part in joint committee meetings with 
management, and a similar proportion depended entirely on the workplace for contacting 
members. 

2.182 Four-fifths of stewards said members brought problems to them without first approach- 
ing their foreman. 9 out of 10 could approach the next stage of management above the fore- 
man, and more than a half had access to top level management in the plant. Nearly three- 
quarters said they had unofficial ways of approaching management. They bargained with 
management over a dozen different issues on average(7 of these as ‘standard practice’) and three- 
fifths of them said they were able to increase members’ earnings as a result of their personal 
efforts. Nearly a half said there were further questions they wanted to discuss with manage- 
ment. 

2.183 More than two-thirds of stewards had experienced either a strike, the use of another 
form of pressure against management, or both. About three-quarters thought workers were 
justified in striking or using other pressures in breach of procedure in certain circumstances, but 
only 23 % thought they were justified in any situation. A small majority of those whose 
members were on payment by results wanted to change that system, but only 30% who were 
not on it wanted to change to it. A quarter of stewards knew of cases of alleged victimisation 
of workers by management and an eighth claimed to have been victimised themselves, most 
frequently by being withheld from promotion. 

2.184 A number of questions were asked about the attitudes of stewards. Less than a half 
thought they could always get their members to see things their way. Nearly a third thought 
management were not very efficient or inefficient, but only 8 % thought management were not 
reasonably fair towards unions. Three-fifths thought most or all of their members took for 
granted what was done for them, but most thought their work as stewards was appreciated by 
their union and accepted willingly by management. Helping members was their biggest source 
of satisfaction, and lacking members’ support their greatest dissatisfaction. 

2.185 An index of satisfaction with the industrial relations system at workshop level showed 
that only 27 % of stewards were dissatisfied with more than one of the six items. Dissatisfaction 
was slightly above average in the AEU and ETU and in the engineering industry. Specific issues 
on which engineering stewards were less satisfied than those in other industries were: the 
reasonableness and efficiency of management, the working of the procedure, and the range of 
bargaining. To a certain extent these differences between stewards in engineering and other 
industries were paralleled by differences between those in large and small plants. There was 
rather less satisfaction among younger stewards and those who had experienced the use of 
sanctions. 

2.186 A factor analysis of both attitudes and characteristics or circumstances of stewards 
showed that the tendencies to be ‘active’ and ‘militant’ overlapped but that satisfaction is not 
strongly related either to activism or militancy. The small group of stewards who are generally 
dissatisfied with the system do not seem to differ markedly in their attitudes or experience from 
the majority who are satisfied. What seems to matter is a general feeling of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, as expressed on such varying issues as opinion on management’s efficiency and 
reasonableness, and satisfaction with facilities and the present range of bargaining. 

2.187 The interviews with ex-stewards showed that their attitudes were somewhat different 
from those of current stewards. Although more ex-stewards thought management was un- 
reasonable in dealing with issues raised, fewer of them wanted to extend the range of bargaining 
and they seem generally to have been less active in union affairs than current stewards. They 
were even more likely to have been dissatisfied with lack of members’ support than current 
stewards, and more often felt that they got no support from the union and that their members 
made unreasonable demands. 

2.188 The general impression of stewards gained from this survey is that of a group of people 
who are keen so improve conditions and rewards for their own members but who at the same 
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time see themselves as playing a positive role in industry. They feel they are accepted by the 
union and by management, but not always appreciated by their own members. Their consider- 
able negotiating strength at workshop level is confirmed by the survey, as are their extensive 
unofficial ways of approaching management. Most of them take an active part in their branch, 
and their relations with full-time officers seem to be good. Above all, they are reasonably 
content with the working of the system, though many of them would clearly like to see their 
negotiating role expanded. 
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CHAPTER 3— FULL-TIME UNION OFFICERS 


THE SAMPLE 

3.1 The sample consisted of full-time trade union officers in the same unions as the sample of 
shop stewards, except the NUR in which the different set-up of officers and representatives 
would make comparisons rather difficult. Because of the comparatively small numbers in the 
total sample, it was decided to select officers in proportion to their total numbers in all five 
unions, i.e. not to use a weighting system. This meant that more than half of the sample con- 
sisted of TGWU officers. Of the 198 officers selected for interview we were able to obtain 
interviews with 183 (92-4%). For full details see Appendix I. 

3.2 The sample was designed to include only those types of officers who played an active part in 
workplace bargaining. Those who had largely administrative duties, such as district secretaries 
in the NUGMW, were excluded. Titles of posts vary from union to union; our informants in 
the TGWU and the NUGMW consisted mostly of district organisers and officers; in the AEU 
they were all district secretaries, in the ETU mostly area secretaries and in the AUBTW mostly 
district organisers. 

A— CHARACTERISTICS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICERS 
OFFICERS AS INDIVIDUALS 
Sex and Age 

3.3 Only 1 of the officers interviewed was a woman. The average age of all informants was 
49; officers in the ETU and AUBTW samples were on average 8 years older than those in the 
NUGMW. 

Education and Qualifications 

3.4 The last type of full-time education of officers in our sample was typical of that in the 
general population, i.e. about 70% attended elementary or secondary modern schools. The 
proportion of officers who had had some full-time further education (8%) was also about the 
same, but 46% had had part-time further education, compared with only 26% in the general 
population. 27 % of officers had served a full industrial apprenticeship, compared with 8 % in 
the general population; 75% and 67% had done so in the AEU and the AUBTW, but the 
proportion in the general unions was much closer to that in the general population. 

Income 

3.5 The average net annual income of the whole sample was £1,125. Among ETU and 
AUBTW officers, incomes were rather higher and lower respectively, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the pay structures for officers in these unions are higher or lower. 

Membership of Other Associations 

3.6 88 % of our informants were members of at least one other association besides the union. 
81 % were members of a political party. 24 % held office and 1 9 % were committee members in 
at least one of their associations. These proportions are a good deal higher than those in the 
general population. 

Length of Union Membership 

3.7 Only 6% of our sample had been members of their present unions for less than 10 years, 
and 35 % had been members for 30 or more years. The average length of union membership 
for all officers was about 25 years— slightly less for those in the general unions and more for 
those in the craft unions. 

3.8 37% of all officers had previously belonged to another union. 30% of the NUGMW 
officers had previously been in either the TGWU or the AEU, but otherwise the previous 
unions were fairly mixed. Only 9 % of the sample had been in a previous union for 10 or more 
years. About 10% of officers in the general unions had held office in the previous unions, but 
very few officers now in craft unions had done so. 

Past Employment 

3.9 We asked informants what full-time occupation they had had immediately before becoming 
officers with their present or any other union. 75 % had been manual workers, including 50 % 
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skilled, 13 % semi-skilled and 12 % unskilled. A further 12 % had been foremen or supervisors 
(manual), but only 8% in any of the non-manual categories. Among NUGMW officers, 
however, 24% had been non-manual workers compared with none among the AEU. The 
proportion of previous skilled manual workers was 78% among officers of the three craft 
unions and 40% among the general union officers. 

Past Offices in the Union 

3.10 For most of the sample (87%) their present job was their first full-time post with that 
union. But even more (91 %) had held some union office immediately before they became full- 
time officers. Most of these offices were voluntary ones — 40% of the sample were previously 
branch secretaries, 38% held other branch offices, 36% were stewards, and 29% were senior 
stewards or conveners. In the AEU 55 % of officers had previously been senior stewards or 
conveners. 

Length of Service in Present Post 

3.11 64 % of all informants had held their present posts for 5 or more years (86 % in the ETU), 
and 42% for over 10 years. 

Desire for Promotion 

3.12 Asked whether they would like in due course to become more senior officers in the union, 
54% of our informants said no. Among those who wanted promotion the most frequent 
choices were group or regional officer and national officer other than general secretary. 7 % of 
the sample said they would like to become general secretary of their union. AUBTW officers 
were less ambitious than others — 87 % said they did not want more senior posts. Officers 
became less interested in promotion with increasing age — 81 % of those under 45 wanted it, 
compared with 15 % of those 55 or over. 


HOW OFFICERS GOT THE JOB 
The Previous Officer 

3.13 Of the cases where there was a previous officer in the post, 64% had either retired or died 
and 18 % had been promoted. There were only two cases — both in the AEU — where the present 
officer had defeated the previous one in an election. 

Elections and Appointments 

3.14 It is known that TGWU officers are appointed. We asked other officers whether they were 
elected or appointed to their present posts. All were elected except 30% of the NUGMW 
officers and one in the AUBTW. A further 33 % in the NUGMW were first appointed and 
subsequently elected. Of those who were elected, 49% had fought a contested election when 
the previous officer retired and 23 % had been elected without opposition when the previous 
officer retired. Contested elections were most common in the AEU (80%) and the AUBTW 
(73%). 


TRAINING OF OFFICERS 

3.15 Three-quarters of the sample had taken part in one or more training courses. The propor- 
tion was higher (85 %) in the two general unions than in the three craft unions (50%). 38 % of 
the sample had been on at least 3 dilferent types of course (two or more courses of the same type 
counted only once) and 15 % on at least 5 different types. All but two of these officers who had 
attended 5 or more different types of course were in the two general unions. 84% of officers 
aged under 45 had attended at least one course, compared with 66 % aged 55 or over. 

3.16 Three-quarters of the types of course taken dealt with aspects of union work and related 
academic subjects such as the history of the trade union movement, statistics, industrial law, as 
well as negotiation techniques and the work of branch secretaries. 22 % of courses covered 
industrial techniques such as work study, time and motion study, industrial safety and so on. 

3.17 47% of the courses taken had been organised by the officers’ own unions and a further 
22% by the TUC; 12% were organised by the National Council of Labour Colleges and 11 % 
by universities, colleges and WEA’s. Informants said that 81 % of the courses they had been 
on had helped them a lot, 16 % a little, and 3 % not at all. Types of course were distributed as 
follows : 
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% 

One week course . . . . 31 

Correspondence . . . . . . • . 21 

Weekend course . . . . . . • • 16 

Residential for over 1 week . . 16 

Evening class . . . . . . • • 7 

Day release . . . . • • 3 

Other answers . . . . . . • • 6 


Total 100 

(Number of courses) . . . . (468) 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
Time Spent 

3.18 We asked informants how long they spent on average each week on their official union 
duties, which might be different from whatever standard working week they might have. The 
mean number of hours for all officers was 60 and there was very little variation between unions. 
This compares with a 57-hour average working week found in the Clegg, Killick and Adams 
survey.* Only 9 % of our officers spent less than 50 hours a week on their duties, and 7 % spent 
80 or more hours. Younger officers tended to work rather longer hours than older ones— an 
average of 62 hours for those under 45 and 58 hours for those 55 and over. 

Types of Activities 

3.19 We also asked officers to divide their activities into a number of headings and to say what 
proportion of time they spent on each (see table). Only two differences between unions are 
large enough to justify comment. AEU officers appear to spend above average time on corres- 
pondence and administration, and AUBTW officers spend less on negotiation and much more 
on recruiting. The average proportion of time spent negotiating with members and employers 
at workplaces was 29%, but those who spent more than 40% of their time in this way seemed 
to have a better appreciation of stewards : they more often thought that enough stewards had 
training and that stewards generally contacted them only when necessary. 


MEAN PROPORTION OF TIME SPENT ON VARIOUS DUTIES 









CLEGG 


ALL 






ET AL. 


UNIONS 

TQWU 

AEU 

nugmw 

ETU 

AUBTW 

SURVEY 

Correspondence 
Other administrative 

% 

14 

% 

12 

% 

23 

% 

15 

% 

19 

% 

12 

% 

18 

work 

Negotiating with mem- 

11 

12 

16 

6 

9 



bers and employers at 
workplaces . . 

29 

29 

33 

32 

32 

15 

24 

Seeing members 
individually 

9 

11 

5 

7 

7 

10 

17 

13 

12 

Branch meetings 

8 

10 

5 




Recruiting 

8 

7 

2 

7 

3 


Secretaryships 

3 

2 


3 



Travelling 

13 

12 



8 



Other duties . . 

5 

5 

4 




Total . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(Officers giving 
information) 

(177) 

(97) 

(20) 

(32) 

(13) 

(15) 

(190) 


*not included as separate categories 


WORKLOAD OF OFFICERS 
Responsibility for Industries 

3.20 All officers were asked to name the main industries their members worked in, and the 
approximate numbers of members in each. Because we provided only limited space for the 
names of industries to be recorded, we obtained information about only 1,251,000 of the total 
of 1,345,000 members. It is possible, therefore, that some of the figures in the table on the next 
page for the smaller industries are under-estimates. 

*H. A. Clegg and others, Trade Union Officers, Oxford: Blackwell, 1961. 
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3.21 The engineering and electrical goods industry accounts for 40% of all the members for 
whom our officers are responsible; it is the main industry in all the sampled unions except the 
AUBTW, although in the NUGMW the public utilities are close second. It should be remem- 
bered that the numbers of members in particular industries are not necessarily related to the 
numbers of officers who have contact with those industries, because some industries (like 
vehicles and shipbuilding) are localised while others (like food and public utilities) are not. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS FOR WHOM OFFICERS ARE RESPONSIBLE 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AF.U 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 


’000s 


’000s 

X 

'000s 

°/o 

’000s 

X 

’000s 

X 

’000s 

X 

Engineering and Electrical Goods 

503 

40 

250 

41 

162 

58 

39 

17 

52 

4a 


Vehicles . . 

104 

8 

10 

2 

80 

29 

13 

6 

1 




Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 

30 

2 

1 


9 

3 

14 

6 

6 

5 



Metal Manufacture 

18 

1 

3 


3 

1 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

8 

Metal Goods 

5 


1 


1 


3 

1 





Total Metal Handling Industries 

660 

51 

265 

43 

255 

91 

76 

33 

62 

53 

2 

8 

Food, Drink and Tcbacco 

46 

4 

33 

5 

1 


12 

6 





Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 

39 

3 

IS 

3 

1 


17 

8 

1 

1 


8 

Chemical and allied 

34 

3 

16 

3 

2 

1 

14 

b 

2 

2 



Textiles . . 

14 

1 

12 

2 



2 

1 





Paper, Printing and Publishing 

5 


1 


2 

1 



2 

2 



Timber, Furniture, etc. 

4 


1 




3 

1 





Leather, Leather Goods, Fur . . 

2 


2 










Other Manufacturing Industries 

28 

2 

16 

3 

1 


11 

5 





Total Other Manufacturing 
Industries 

172 

13 

99 

16 

7 

2 

59 

27 

5 

5 

2 

8 

Construction 

62 

5 

26 

4 



4 

2 

12 

10 

20 

80 

Transport and Communication 

132 

11 

115 

19 

10 

4 

6 

3 

1 

1 



Gas, Electricity and Water 

74 

6 

5 




36 

16 

31 

27 




68 

6 

35 

6 

3 

1 

27 

12 

3 




Distributive Trades 

11 

1 

10 




1 

1 





Mining and Quarrying . . 

7 

1 

4 

1 



3 

1 





Professional and Scientific Services . . 

6 

1 

2 


1 


3 

1 





Miscellaneous Services . . 

6 

1 

4 

1 



2 

1 





Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing 

4 


3 




1 

1 





Total Non-manufacturing 

308 


178 

30 

16 

6 

79 

36 

35 

30 



Others 

49 

4 

40 

7 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Total 

1251 


608 


280 


222 


116 


25 



* less than 500 members or 0-5% 


3.22 The industrial responsibilities of officers may also be shown as the proportion of officers 
who have members in certain industries. These proportions represent the base numbers for 
certain questions asking for a comparison of industries ‘in which you have members’. 


PROPORTION OF OFFICERS WHO HAVE MEMBERS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 



ALL 













UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 


No. 

X 

No. 

X 

No. 

X 

No. 

X 

No. 

X 

No. 


Engineering and Electrical Goods 


97 

54 

43 

41 

19 

95 

18 

56 

13 

93 

4 

27 

Transport and Communication 


83 

46 

61 

62 

9 

45 

8 

25 

5 

36 





65 

36 

35 

35 

9 

45 

14 

44 

4 

29 


20 

Construction 


64 

36 

35 

35 

1 

5 

6 

19 

8 

57 

14 

93 

Chemical and allied 


59 

33 

29 

29 

8 

40 

12 

38 

8 

57 

3 

20 

Gas, Electricity and Water 


56 

31 

17 

17 

11 

55 

12 

38 

12 

86 

4 

27 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 


50 

28 

31 

31 

5 

25 

10 

31 

2 

14 

2 

13 

Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 


49 

27 

27 

27 

2 

10 

14 

44 

2 

14 

4 

27 

Vehicles . . 


33 


10 

10 

13 

63 

5 

16 

3 

21 

2 

13 

Other Manufacturing Industries 


28 

16 

18 

18 

2 

10 

8 

25 





Metal Manufacturing . . 


25 

14 

8 

8 

4 

20 

4 

13 

5 

36 

4 

27 



24 

13 

17 

17 

I 

5 

3 

9 

2 


1 

7 

Textiles 


22 

12 

13 

13 

1 

5 

5 

16 

1 

7 

2 

13 

Miscellaneous Services . . 


21 

12 

17 

17 



4 

13 





Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 


19 

I 1 

1 


7 

35 

5 

16 

5 

36 

1 

7 

Mining and Quarrying . . 


17 

9 

10 

10 



4 

13 

1 

7 

2 

13 

Professional and Scientific Services 


17 

9 

4 

4 

2 

10 

5 

16 

2 

14 

4 

27 

Timber, Furniture, etc. 


16 

9 

8 

8 



7 

22 



1 

7 

Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing 


13 

7 

11 

11 



2 

6 





Paper, Printing and Publishing . . 


13 

7 

2 

2 

7 

35 

1 

3 

3 

21 



Metal Goods 


12 

7 

5 

5 

3 

15 

4 

13 





Leather, Leather Goods 


5 

3 

4 

4 



1 

3 





Clothing and Footwear . . 


1 


1 

1 









Others 


43 

24 

25 

25 

4 

20 

10 

31 

2 

14 

2 

13 

(Officers giving information) . . 

180 

99 

20 

32 

14 

15 


(Total excludes 3 officers who did not give information on this question) 

Only 11% of officers were responsible for members in only one of the above industrial groups, and the average 
number of industries for which officers were responsible was five. 
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Number of Members 

3.23 Altogether, our officers were responsible for over 1-3 million members. The total dis- 
tribution of members, and the average number of members for whom each officer was res- 
ponsible, or jointly responsible, were (in thousands) : 


Total no. of members 
Average per officer 


ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 


’00.0s 

’000s 

’000s 

’000s 

’000s 

1,345 

648 

316 

227 

127 

27 

7-5 

6-5 

15-8 

7-1 

9-1 



Officers in the AEU were responsible on average for more than eight times as many members 
as those in the AUBTW. Older officers tended to be responsible for fewer members than younger 
ones; 57 % of those aged 55 or over had less than 5,000 members, compared with 41 /. of 
those under 45. 


Number of Plants 

3.24 Informants were asked for the 

workers they were responsible for. 


rough total number of different plants which employed the 
1 1 % could not give an answer, but the averages for the 


remainder were: 


ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

102 

68 

193 

105 

197 

145 


In some cases ‘plant 1 or •establishment’ was difficult to define. For example, s iome . )f tta umta 
in transport and communication are extremely large, which may partly account for the relatively 
low number of ‘plants’ employing TGWU members. 


Contact with Plants , 

3.25 We asked officers how many of their plants had been visited by them m the last 12 months 


and how often : 


Plants visited: 

More than 12 times . . 
3-12 times 
1- 2 times 
Not at all 

ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU AEU NUGMW ETU AUBTW 

12 

25 

23 

40 

20 °2 °i ^ \\ 

31 13 28 19 35 

27 21 21 17 24 

22 64 43 57 28 

Total 

(Average no. of plants) 

100 

(102) 

100 100 100 100 100 

(68) (193) (105) (197) (145) 


3.26 As might be expected, the officers responsible for a large number of Plants were less often 
able to visit each of them. More than half of the plants where AEU and ETU officers had 
members had not been visited by them in the last 12 months. It is worth noting that AUB W 
officers, who had members in more plants (sites) than average, managed to visit them more 
frequently than average. 


Number of Branches 

3.27 Informants were asked how many branches their members were in. The average number 
of branches was 32, distributed by union as below. 


ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

32 

27 

40 

52 

29 

28 


Contact with Branches 

3.28 We then asked whether they had managed to attend each of these branches at least once 
during the last 12 months. About half had done so, but only 15 / 0 among AEU officers. 32 / 0 
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of the sample had attended each of their branches during the last 6 months, but only one AEU 
officer had done so. In general, the best branch attendances were by officers in the unions with 
the fewest number of branches per officer. The average numbers of branches attended by 
officers in the month prior to interview, and the proportion this represents of all their branches 
were: 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

Number . . 

6 

7 

4 

6 



Proportion 

19% 

26% 

10% 

12% 

14% 

25% 


3.29 Officers who had attended each of their branches during the last 12 months included : 
76% of those who were responsible for less than 15 branches 

27 % who were responsible for more than 30 branches 
69 % of those who were responsible for less than 50 plants 
37% who were responsible for 100 or more plants 
68 % of those who spent more than 64 hours a week on union duties 
42 % who spent less than 60 hours a week 
57% of those who were responsible for less than 3,000 members 
31 % who were responsible for more than 7,500 members 
55 % of those who had been on a training course 
36 % who had not 

Number of Stewards 

3.30 The average number of stewards for whom each officer in our sample was responsible was 
172, with variations between unions as below: 


ALL 






UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

172 

120 

477 

169 

232 

33 


The Need for More Officers 

3.31 68 % of the sample felt that their union ought to have more full-time officers. This feeling 
was particularly marked in the ETU (100%) and the AEU (95%), but not so strong in the 
TGWU (57 %). Those who thought their union ought to have more officers included : 

85 % who were responsible for more than 7,500 members 
59 % who were responsible for less than 3,000 members 
82 % who were responsible for 200 or more stewards 

58 % who were responsible for less than 100 stewards 
81 % who were responsible for 100 or more plants 

53 % who were responsible for less than 50 plants 

B— OFFICERS AND UNION ACTIVITIES IN THE WORKPLACE 
RELATIONS WITH STEWARDS 
Frequency of Contact 

3.32 Officers in the AEU had, on average, more than 14 times as many stewards to deal with as 
had officers in the AUBTW. Inevitably, these big differences in steward responsibilities mean 
that in any given period officers will have contacted varying proportions of their stewards. The 
following table shows the number and proportions of stewards contacted in any way during the 
4 weeks prior to the interview: 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

Average no. of stewards 
contacted in last 4 
weeks 

89 

96 

132 

65 

94 


Proportion of stewards 
contacted in last 4 
weeks 

52% 

80% 

28% 

38% 

41% 

91% 
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In general, the larger the number of stewards officers are responsible for, the less often they 
seem to be in contact with each one. These differences were also reflected in particular types of 
contact; for example, AUBTW officers had seen 46% of their stewards at the workplace during 
the last 4 weeks, but AEU officers had seen only 5 % of their much larger number of stewards in 
this way. 

3.33 90% of the sample had, during the last 12 months, taken part in meetings with members 
and/or stewards apart from branch meetings, and the proportion was at least 80 % in all unions. 
The average (approximate) number of such meetings per officer was : 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

Held on plant/on site. . 
Held outside plant/site 

42(69%) 

18(31%) 

40(73%) 

15(27%) 

23 (40%) 
34 (60%) 

25 (63%) 
15(37%) 

54(71%) 
22 (29%) 

108 (82%) 
24(18%) 

Total meetings held 
(12 months) 

60 

55 

57 

40 

76 

132 


(Percentages are based on all those who held meetings) 


The AUBTW officers held many more meetings with members or stewards than did officers in 
other unions, and they had the highest proportion of workplace meetings. More of the AEU 
meetings were held outside the workplace than in it. 

Organisation of Steward Meetings 

3.34 76% of the sample had, during the past 12 months, organised meetings with stewards 
from particular workplaces or industries. All ETU and all but one AEU officers organised such 
meetings, but the proportion was much lower in the AUBTW (47 %). The industries in which 
officers most often held steward meetings, and the main unions concerned, are shown in the 
table. 

MAIN INDUSTRIES IN WHICH OFFICERS ORGANISED 
MEETINGS WITH STEWARDS IN PAST 12 MONTHS 


Industry 

% officers in all 
unions with mem- 
bers in that indus- 
try who organised 
steward meetings 

Union with highest (or 2nd) 
proportion of officers with 
members in that industry 
who organised steward 
meetings* 

% officers m that 
union with mem- 
bers in that indus- 
try who organised 
steward meetings 

Engineering and 

66% 

AEU 

85% 

Shipbuilding 

55% 

ETU (2nd) 

71% 

Bricks, Pottery, etc. 

45% 

TGWU 

47% 

Transport and 
Communication 

41% 

TGWU 

48% 

Gas, Electricity and 
Water . . 

41% 

ETU 

77% 

Food, Drink and 

34% 

TGWU 

49% 

Construction 

30% 

ETU 

75% 

Chemical and allied 

27% 

AUBTW (2nd) 
NUGMW 

27% 

63% 

Public Administra- 
tion and Defence 

23% 

NUGMW 

36% 


* Unions in which less than 12 officers in the sample organised steward meetings have been 
omitted from calculations of proportions. 


3.35 The basis of all calculations in the above table is the number of officers with members in 
that industry , that is to say, we have excluded from the base those officers who could not have 
organised steward meetings in a particular industry because they had no connection with that 
industry. Although engineering and vehicles has the highest proportion of our officers who 
organised steward meetings, this does not necessarily mean that officer-steward meetings per 
plant are highest in that industry — it must be borne in mind that 48 % of the members for whom 
our officers are responsible are in engineering and vehicles and 40 % in eight other main industry 
groups combined. 
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3.36 The purposes of these meetings were most often to discuss internal union affairs (36% of 
all officers), or the union’s attitude to wages, etc. (34 %). Working conditions were discussed by 
21 % of officers at these meetings and complaints, disputes or strikes by 19%. The AUBTW 
officers rarely discussed internal union affairs with their stewards, and the AEU officers were the 
only ones to discuss ‘management matters’ to any extent (20 %). 

FACILITIES FOR OFFICERS 
Access to Members and Stewards 

3.37 81 % of the sample thought they were given sufficient access to members and stewards at 
the place of work, but only 60% in the AEU. Of those saying access was insufficient, 69% 
named the engineering and vehicles industry as the one in which access was most difficult. 
Being allowed into workplaces was a common suggestion for improving communications, but 
contact by phone was less often mentioned. 88% of officers responsible for less than 100 
stewards thought they were given sufficient access, compared with 74% of those responsible for 
200 or more stewards. Officers with less frequent contact with stewards were also more 
inclined to be satisfied with access than those with more frequent contact. 

Permission for Workplace Meetings 

3.38 All officers who sometimes held workplace meetings with members or stewards were 
asked to say whether management permission was required. Only 6 % of these (all of them in 
the TGWU) said that management permission did not usually have to be obtained. But 74% 
said that, although management permission was required, it was never refused, leaving 20% 
saying that it was sometimes refused. Refusal rates were rather higher in the craft unions. 


RELATIONS WITH MEMBERS 
Workplace-based Branches 

3.39 Three-quarters of all officers had at least some members organised so that all those 
employed at a particular place of work were members of the same branch. The proportion 
varied from 40 % in the AEU to about 90 % in the two general unions. We asked informants 
who had members in workplace-based branches whether this helped in communicating with 
members. The overwhelming majority said ‘yes’; 4 of the 8 AEU officers thought it made no 
difference. 

Opportunities for Communication 

3.40 72% of the sample considered that their opportunities for communicating with members 
were satisfactory, but this fell to 50 % among AEU officers. Satisfaction seemed to be greatest 
among officers with fewest contacts: 83% who had met less than 50 stewards during the last 
4 weeks were satisfied, compared with 67% who had met 100 or more stewards during that 
period. 81 % considered that their opportunities for communicating with shop stewards were 
satisfactory and in all unions this proportion was at least three-quarters. The main suggestions 
for improving communications with members were to be allowed into workplaces to see them 
and to be able to communicate by phone. 

Branches and Workplace Grievances 

3.41 95 % of officers said that the branches they were responsible for were sometimes used as 
places where the workplace grievances and claims of members could be discussed-, 55 % said this 
happened very often, 29 % fairly often, and 1 1 % seldom. The frequency was highest in the 
TGWU and lowest in the AEU. 

3.42 Officers were asked how else they communicated with members to discuss their workplace 
grievances and claims. The following methods were used : 


Through shop stewards 87 

Correspondence . . . . . . 83 

Telephone . . . . . . . . 79 

Workplace meetings . . . . . . . . 75 

Private visits to individuals . . . . 63 

Meetings outside the workplace 16 


This pattern of communication was much the same in all unions. Two other methods — 
members visiting the officer and notice boards or placards — were mentioned by a very few 
informants. 
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Branches and Workplace Policy 

3.43 71 % of officers said that the branches they were responsible for were sometimes used as 
places to decide workplace policy. 25% said this happened very often, 26% fairly often, and 
19% seldom, the frequency being highest in the TGWU but lowest in the AUBTW. Other 
methods of communication with members to decide workplace policy were : 


Through shop stewards . . 
Workplace meetings 
Correspondence 
Telephone 

Private visits to individuals 
Meetings outside the workplace 


% 

77 

65 

63 

51 

34 

18 


A few other informants mentioned works committees in this connection. 


The ‘ Check-off ’ 

3.44 81 % of the sample said they would like arrangements by which employers deducted union 
contributions from pay to become general. There were only insignificant differences between 
unions on this question. 


MULTIPLICITY OF UNIONS 
Competition for Members 

3.45 91 % of the sample said that there were other unions in their area which organised the types 
of worker they organised. The lowest proportion saying this was in the TGWU (85 %). 82 % of 
those with other unions in the area thought that this resulted in competition for members, and 
the proportion was high in all unions. The rival unions most frequently named were: 



ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU AEU NUGMW ETU AUBTW 

Named as rivals 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

% 

31* 

37 

45 

17 

7 

% % % % % 

_ 50 76 57 73 

35 — 61 86 — 

51 40 — 93 60 

11 35 36 

10 — 6 


* This proportion is artificially low because of the preponderance of TGWU officers in the 


sample 


3.46 The following table of the frequency with which various industries were named as being 
involved in union competition is based on replies only of officers with members in those 
industries. There was very little difference in proportions of types of worker involved in 
competition— skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers were each named by just over a third 


of officers. 

Engineering and Electrical Goods . . 

Vehicles 

Gas, Electricity and Water 
Construction 

Public Administration and Defence 
Chemical and allied 
Transport and Communication 


73 Miscellaneous Services 

61 Food, Drink and Tobacco 

48 Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 

44 Other Manufacturing Industries 

43 Distributive Trades 

25 Metal Manufacture 

25 Textiles 


% 

23 

22 

14 

14 

12 

12 

9 


(Only industries in which at least 20 officers had members are included) 


Dealing with Stewards with Multi-union Activities 

3.47 Most of the officers (84%) dealt with some stewards who met stewards of other unions at 
their workplace. Of those officers who dealt with such stewards, 57 % thought there were 
advantages from their point of view in stewards meeting in this way, and 11 % thought there 
were disadvantages. Officers in the general unions were rather less enthusiastic about inter- 
union steward meetings than those in the craft unions. The advantages of such meetings most 
often named by officers were that they created unity and a common policy, and helped in 
exchanging points of view. Some officers said that these meetings helped to avoid trouble 
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between unions. The disadvantages named included stewards cutting across existing procedures 
and one union trying to use the bargaining strength of another union not concerned in an issue. 

3.48 Only 42 % of the sample dealt with some stewards who met stewards of other unions and 
from workplaces besides their own. This proportion rose to 56 % among the officers who met 
100 or more stewards during the last 4 weeks. Similar proportions of officers thought there were 
advantages and disadvantages of these inter-workplace steward meetings as of the single work- 
place ones. The advantages of inter-workplace meetings were seen to be exchange of views 
more often than creation of unity and common policy. 

Multi-union Issues 

3.49 61 % of the sample said that issues which they discussed with management concerned other 
unions very or fairly often. The proportion varied from 90 % in the AEU to 46 % in the TGWU. 
Engineering was the industry most often involved, mentioned by 32 % of all officers and 70 % 
of AEU officers. 80 % of those who often discussed multi-union issues thought that it would 
help to solve these issues if fewer unions were involved. 

C— RELATIONS WITH MANAGEMENT 

NEGOTIATION 

Arguments Used to Increase Members' Earnings 

3.50 We asked officers what arguments they used to press their case when trying to increase 
the earnings of members. The question was first asked ‘open’, and then a number of arguments 
were prompted. The most frequently used arguments were comparisons with other workers in 
different places of work or the ‘league table’ (used by 50% of officers), amount of work done 
(48 %), and cost of living (42 %). When we prompted informants with a list of arguments, the 
following proportions said that at some time they had used these arguments : 

The ‘league table’ .. .. 80% 

Abnormal conditions of work 78% 

Change in the nature of the job . . . . 78 % 

The level of profits 67 % 

Cost of living 62% 

Comparisons with other workers in the 
same place of work .. 59% 

3.51 However, when we asked which argument officers considered most important a rather 
different order emerged : 

Amount of work done 20% 

The ‘league table’ 16% 

The level of profits 1 3 % 

Cost of living 1 1 % 

Change in the nature of the job .. 9% 

Quality of work done 6% 

Abnormal conditions of work . . 5 % 

Comparisons with other workers in the 
same place of work 4% 

3.52 There were some differences between unions in the frequency of using certain arguments. 
The AEU officers used amount of work done (70 %) and quality of work done (45 %) more than 
other officers ; in the AUBTW the ‘league table’ was used by only one officer and the range of 
other arguments used was wider. 

Extending the Range of Bargaining 

3.53 76% of the sample thought there were questions which they ought to have been able to 
discuss with management but which the latter generally regarded as their own right to decide. 
This feeling was particularly strong in the AEU (95%). The main items thought to need dis- 
cussion were : 


Financial policy of the company . . 25 

Rights of dismissal or discipline . . 23 

Production/new methods/machinery/ 
efficiency . . . . . . . . 17 

Attitude of the company towards unions 
and stewards . . . . . . 15 

Wages and merit schemes . . 12 

Redeployment/redundancy 8 

Hours and overtime . . . . 3 


A few informants also mentioned welfare, fringe benefits and pensions. 
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Officers' Role in Local Negotiations 

3.54 Informants were asked whether they would like to see full-time officers play a more 
important part in local negotiations. 60 % thought they already played an important part, 24 % 
said ‘yes’ and 16% ‘no’. In the AUBTW 53 % thought officers should play a more important 
part. 32 % of those responsible for less than 100 stewards would like to see officers play a more 
important part, compared with only 15% of those responsible for 200 or more stewards. 
Similar differences existed between officers responsible for small and large numbers of members. 
Informants who said ‘yes’ thought that two main things would be gained by this: it would 
benefit th^ process of negotiation and would lead to better industrial relations. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 

3.55 Informants were asked how adequate they thought the procedures for dealing with 
grievances and claims were in the industries in which they negotiated. 21 % said very good, 57 % 
fairly good and 21 % not good. Among AEU officers 75 % said procedures were not good, and 
the remainder said they were only fairly good. Officers with heavy workloads and relatively 
infrequent branch attendances tended more often to think procedures were not good, but these 
differences were mainly related to those between AEU officers and the rest. 

3.56 57 % of all officers (85 % in the AEU) said there were industries whose procedures they 
regarded as inadequate. 66% (60% in the AEU) thought there was an industry in which the 
procedure worked particularly well. The following table shows the proportions of officers who 
thought the procedure worked well or was inadequate in certain industries, based only on 
officers who had members in those industries. The percentages in the ‘balance of opinion’ 
column are obtained by deducting ‘inadequate’ from ‘work well’ percentages : 


OPINION OF PROCEDURES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


% saying % saying Balance 

procedures procedures of 

work well inadequate opinion 


Gas, Electricity and Water . . 

Other Manufacturing Industries 
Chemical and allied 
Textiles 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Transport and Communication 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. . . 

Construction 

Public Administration and Defence 
Metal Manufacture 
Distributive Trades 
Miscellaneous Services 
Vehicles 

Engineering 

(Only industries in which at least 


36 

2 

+34 

32 

11 

+21 

24 

7 

+ 17 

18 

5 

+ 13 

18 

6 

+ 12 

23 

16 

+ 7 

8 

6 

+ 2 

16 

19 

- 3 

6 

12 

- 6 

0 

8 

- 8 

8 

17 

- 9 

5 

19 

-14 

3 

21 

-18 

11 

51 

-40 


20 officers had members are included) 


Although base numbers are too small to allow detailed analysis by union type, the main 
differences seem to be constant, e.g. a high proportion of officers in all unions are dissatisfied 
with procedures in engineering, while a high proportion are satisfied with procedures in public 
utilities. 


SECURING UNION RECOGNITION 

3.57 About two-thirds of the sample had secured trade union recognition at at least one plant 
during the last 12 months. Each officer gained union recognition at an average of nearly 3 
plants during the previous 12 months. This varied among the unions: 


ALL 

UNIONS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

2-9 

2-6 

3-3 

2-2 

2-3 

6-3 


The frequent opening up of new building sites no doubt accounts for the high number of recog- 
nitions gained by AUBTW officers. 70 % of officers aged under 45 had secured at least one 
union recognition during the last 12 months, compared with 54% of those aged 55 or over. 
83 % of officers responsible for 7,500 or more members had gained new recognitions, compared 
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with 37% of those responsible for less than 3,000 members. Those who were responsible for 
large numbers of plants had also gained more recognitions than those responsible for relatively 
few plants. 

3.58 9 % of all officers had gained union recognition in respect of non-manual workers, and in 
all except 2 cases they were in the general unions. In most cases the recognition was in only one 
establishment, and only 2 officers (both TGWU) had gained non-manual recognition in 4 or 
more establishments. 


D— ATTITUDES OF OFFICERS 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS STEWARDS 
Stewards' Training 

3.59 Only 7% of the sample thought that enough stewards had training for their job as 
stewards. 22 % said that training was available for stewards but they did not use it. Only 1 % 
thought that stewards derived no benefit from training, and most of the rest thought that they 
derived a lot of benefit. These proportions were about the same in all unions. 

Stewards' Work 

3.60 We asked officers how they regarded the work of stewards from their point of view. This 
produced a variety of enthusiastic replies, sprinkled with cliches such as ‘grand job’, ‘backbone 
of the union’, ‘all pull together’, and ‘work as a team’. It was not possible to code the answers, 
but clearly most officers rate the work of stewards highly. Some of the points made were: they 
act as a direct link with the membership, they do the job voluntarily under difficult circum- 
stances, they act as a restraining influence, and they are valuable in dealing with local problems. 
The only qualification a minority of officers made was that stewards need more training. 

3.61 20 % of officers said that stewards generally were too ready to contact them, and 17 % said 
that they were too slow. 36 % said that officers were contacted only when necessary, and 23 % 
that readiness to contact the officer depended on the individual steward. Slightly more AEU 
officers (30 %) thought stewards were too slow to contact them, and fewer NUGMW officers 
(21 %) thought that stewards contacted them only when necessary. Greater contact with 
stewards seems to bring greater understanding of their problems— 48 % of officers who had 
met over 100 stewards in the last 4 weeks said they contacted officers only when necessary, 
compared with 34% who had met less than 50 stewards during this time. 

Stewards' Effectiveness 

3.62 We asked informants to say which industries where they had members had the most 
effective and influential stewards and which had the least. Because we did not interview officers 
in some other unions which have stewards or their equivalent, and because our officers had 
varying degrees of contact with particular industries, the answers to these questions need to be 
interpreted cautiously. The following table shows the percentages of officers who think that 
each industry has the most and the least effective stewards, and a ‘balance of opinion’ column 
obtained by deducting the percentages of least effective from the most : 

INDUSTRIES IN WHICH OFFICERS THINK THERE ARE THE MOST AND THE 
LEAST EFFECTIVE AND INFLUENTIAL STEWARDS 

Most Least Balance of 

Effective Effective Opinion 


Engineering 

Vehicles 

Gas, Electricity and Water . . 
Other Manufacturing Industries 
Metal Manufacture 
Chemical and allied 
Transport and Communication 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 

Textiles 

Distributive Trades 

Construction 

Public Administration and Defence 
Miscellaneous Services 


58 

16 

+42 

52 

12 

+40 

36 

4 

+32 

32 

4 

+28 

32 

8 

+24 

37 

14 

+23 

43 

20 

+23 

40 

34 

+ 6 

27 

27 

0 

5 

14 

- 9 

4 

17 

-13 

23 

37 

-14 

18 

34 

-16 

10 

43 

-33 


(Only industries in which at least 20 officers had members are included) 
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Some balances of steward effectiveness in certain industries were even greater when confined 
to officers of individual unions. For example, AEU officers had a balance of +53 % in favour 
of engineering having the most effective stewards. 

3.63 The two main reasons given by officers to account for the effectiveness of stewards were 
experience and knowledge of organisation and negotiation (40% of all officers) and the 
structure of the industry (33 %). Reasons for ineffectiveness of stewards were the structure of 
the industry (33 %) and membership problems or inexperience (31 %). The favourable attitude 
of management was mentioned by only 1 1 % as helping stewards to be effective, and the 
unfavourable attitude of management by 8 % as preventing stewards being effective. 

3.64 It is interesting to compare the rank order of industries according to steward effectiveness 
with the order of satisfaction with procedures. In engineering, vehicles and metal manufacture 
a high estimate of steward effectiveness is accompanied by a low satisfaction rate of oflScers with 
procedure in those industries. In the other eleven industries there is a strong tendency for the 
most effective stewards to be in the industries where officers feel most satisfied with procedure.* 

Influence over Stewards 

3.65 We asked informants whether they thought full-time officers had sufficient influence over 
the activities of stewards and members in the industries they were responsible for. 87 % thought 
they had, and the proportion was at least 80 % in all unions. Numbers of stewards did not seem 
to be a problem to officers, since 93% of those responsible for 200 or more stewards thought 
they had sufficient influence over them compared with 78% of those responsible for less than 
100 stewards. 

3.66 82 % of officers did not think there were any industries where shop stewards had too much 
power compared with full-time officers. 13% thought stewards did had too much power in 
some industries, and the industries mentioned most often were vehicles (by 18% of officers 
concerned), engineering (8 %), and construction (8 %). 


Stewards' Reasons for Taking on the Job 

3.67 We asked officers what they thought was the main reason why people took on the job of 
steward. Some officers gave more than one reason, and the total distribution of reasons was: 

Interest and belief in trade unions 

Desire to help fellow workers 

Interest and concern for people in general/help the 

“underdog” 

Personal ambition 
No one else wants the job 
They have the confidence/respect of workers 
Other reasons . . . . 


Total (based on 263 reasons given) . . . . 100 


% 

34 

27 

14 

14 

6 

2 

3 


3.68 The main reasons why officers thought stewards gave up the job were: 

% 

Lack of co-operation from members . . . . • • 42 

Lack of co-operation from management 24 

Personal and domestic reasons . . . . . • 14 

Get promoted . . . . • • 6 

Leave the firm . . .... .... . . 6 

Pressure from management/victimised or dismissed . . 4 

Defeat in an election . . . . ■ • • • 3 

Close down of job 1 


Total (based on 235 reasons given) .. .. 100 


It is interesting that, although management is quite often mentioned in connection with 
stewards giving up, it is usually lack of co-operation rather than outright pressure that is 
believed to be the cause. 


*The rank correlation of the 11 industries on these two questions is +*91. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS MEMBERS 

How Officers Think Members Regard Stewards' Work 

3.69 We asked officers how they thought the work of stewards was generally regarded by their 
members. Although 20 % thought that most members appreciated what the steward did for 
them, 37 % felt that members took it for granted. Another 40 % thought that some members 
appreciated it and others took it for granted. Two-thirds of AUBTW officers thought that the 
work of stewards was taken for granted. 

Relative Militancy of Members and Stewards 

3.70 44% of the sample thought that stewards were more militant than their members, and 
another 44 % thought they were about the same. Only 9 % thought that stewards were less 
militant than their members. Among ETU officers 71 % said they were about the same and 
only 21 % that stewards were more militant, but other union differences were insignificant. 

ATTITUDES TOWARDS STRIKES 

3.71 Officers were asked whether they thought that workers could obtain quicker and better 
results from their managements by using strikes or other forms of pressure before they had 
exhausted constitutional procedure. Replies were distributed as follows: 


No . . 

43 

Yes, in some circumstances 

26 

Yes, quicker and better results . . 

16 

Yes, quicker results 

13 

Don’t know/other answers 

2 

Total 

100 

( % base) . . 

.. (183) 


There were no statistically significant differences between unions. Officers who thought that 
quicker and/or better results could be obtained by strikes, at least in some circumstances, 
included : 

72% who thought procedure for dealing with grievances ‘not good' 

51 % who thought procedure was ‘very’ or ‘fairly good’ 

71 % who thought stewards were less militant than their members 
54 % who thought stewards were more militant 
71 % of those who thought they were given insufficient access to members and stewards 
51 % who thought they were given sufficient access 
68 % who thought their managements were not very efficient 

47 % who thought their managements were very or fairly efficient 
65 % who thought managements preferred to deal with stewards 
46 % who thought they preferred to deal with officers 
62 % of those aged under 45 
43 % aged 55 or over 

62 % responsible for 7,500 members or more 
43 % responsible for less than 3,000 

3.72 We asked officers whether they thought that workers were justified in withdrawing their 
labour or using other forms of pressure in breach of procedure in certain circumstances. The 


following proportions said ‘yes’ in each case: 

(a) if management has broken an agreement 62 % 

(b) if management appears to be resorting to unreasonable delay in dealing with 

grievances 67 % 

(c) if there is no other way of preventing management from discharging one of their 

workmates unfairly 73 % 

(d) in any situation where they think that by acting in this way they can get what they 

want 11% 


By majorities of about 2 to 1 officers thought that workers were justified in taking uncon- 
stitutional action in certain specific circumstances. But only a small minority in all unions 
thought they were justified in doing so in any situation. In general, officers in the craft unions 
were rather more inclined to think that workers were justified in taking unconstitutional action 
in certain circumstances; fewer NUGMW officers thought this. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS MANAGEMENT 
Efficiency 

3.73 Asked how efficient, on the whole, they considered management to be, 4 % of officers said 
‘very’, 56% ‘fairly’, 29% ‘not very’, and 8% ‘inefficient’. Half of the AEU and AUBTW 
officers thought management was either not very efficient or inefficient. 

3.74 We also asked officers in what ways they thought management in general could become 
more efficient. All but 5 % were able to offer some specific suggestion or suggestions, and only 
one officer thought that no improvement was needed because management were efficient. The 
main suggestions were: 


Better industrial and human relations 
Better supervision/management 
Modernisation and mechanisation 
Have more idea of what goes on at shop floor level 
Better organisation and planning of work - • 

Better communications between departments and 
between levels of management 


% 

51 

33 

14 

13 

11 


3 75 Officers were asked which of the industries they dealt with had the most and the least 
efficient management. The table below shows the percentages of officers who thought 
that each industry had the most and the least efficient management, and a balance ot 
opinion’ column obtained by deducting the percentages of least effective from the most. There 
is a tendency for the industries in which officers think there is the most efficient management to 
be the same as those in which they think there are the most efficient stewards. This applies to 
vehicles and ‘other manufacturing’ industries (high on both counts) and to construction and 
public administration (low on both). However, there are some exceptions, e.g. metal manu- 
facture is thought to have relatively inefficient management but to have fairly effective stewards. 
There is an even weaker rank correlation between the industries thought to have efficient 
management and those thought to have satisfactory procedures. Chemicals are high on both 
these counts, metal manufacture low, but vehicles high on management efficiency and low on 
satisfactory procedures.! In all these comparisons it must be remembered that officers were 
only thinking about the industries in which they had members, although in any comparison oi 
‘best’ and ‘worst’ this restriction cuts both ways. 

INDUSTRIES IN WHICH OFFICERS THINK THERE IS THE MOST AND THE 
LEAST EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


Most Least Balance of 

Efficient Efficient Opinion 


Chemical and allied 

Vehicles 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

Textiles 

Other Manufacturing Industries . . 

Gas. Electricity and Water 

Engineering 

Distribution 

Miscellaneous Services 

Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 

Transport and Communication . . 
Public Administration and Defence 
Metal Manufacture 

Construction 

(Only industries in which at 


49 

3 

+46 

42 

15 

+27 

34 

10 

+24 

18 

0 

+ 18 

22 

13 

+ 9 

18 

11 

+ 7 

26 

24 

+ 2 

12 

12 

0 

10 

19 

- 9 

14 

24 

-10 

17 

27 

-10 

11 

22 

-11 

4 

16 

-12 

17 

37 

-20 


least 20 officers had members are included) 


Management's Attitude to Unions 

3 .76 73 % of the sample said that the managements they had contact with were fairly reasonable 
in dealing with issues raised, 20 % that they were very reasonable, and only 3 % that they were 
unreasonable. On the other hand, 58 % thought that there were some mdustnes where manage- 
ments were more difficult that most. The following table shows the proportions of officers who 
thought that each industry had managements more difficult than most: 


* The rank correlation of all 14 industries on these two questions is +'45. 
t The rank correlation of all 14 industries on these two questions is + 30. 
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Engineering and Electrical Goods 

28 

Vehicles 

/o 

18 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

26 

Transport and Communication 

17 

Construction 

25 

Textiles 

14 

Miscellaneous Services 

24 

Public Administration and Defence 

12 

Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 

22 

Gas, Electricity and Water 

9 

Distributive Trades 

21 

Chemical and allied 

5 

Metal Manufacture 

20 

Other Manufacturing Industries 

4 


(Only industries in which at least 20 officers had members are included) 


There is a tendency for industries which are high on this list to be low on the ranking according 
to satisfaction with procedures (rank correlation —-64). In other words, industries which are 
felt by officers to have difficult managements tend to be those in which dissatisfaction with 
procedures is also felt. But there is only a very weak association between industries with 
difficult managements and either those with inefficient managements or ineffective stewards. 

3.77 76 % of officers found a greater readiness to be reasonable at higher levels of management, 
7% at lower levels, and only 14% found no difference between lower or higher levels. These 
proportions were about the same in all unions. 

3.78 73 % of the sample thought that, in general, management’s attitude towards unions was 
reasonably fair; 8 % thought it was not, and the rest gave qualified replies such as ‘they accept 
us unwillingly’ or ‘it depends on the management’. 48 % of the officers knew of industries where 
management’s attitude was less reasonable and fair than most. As might be expected, the 
industries which officers thought had managements whose attitudes towards unions was not 
reasonably fair tended to be the same as those in which they thought managements were 
difficult in dealing with issues raised (rank correlation +-79). There was also some similarity 
between industries in which managements were thought to be unreasonable to unions and in 
which procedures were thought to be unsatisfactory (rank correlation + -56). 

Non-manUal Unionisation 

3.79 We asked all informants what was the general attitude of employers they dealt with 
towards non-manual workers being organised in trade unions. 44% thought employers were 
opposed, and 26 % thought they were in favour. Most of the AUBTW officers did not make any 
comment, but 70% of AEU officers thought employers were opposed. Experience of trying to 
gain recognitions seemed to have made officers less sanguine about management’s attitudes : 
44% of those who had not secured any new recognition in the last year thought that manage- 
ment was generally in favour of non-manual unionisation, compared with only 17% of those 
who had gained new recognitions. Also, officers with more responsibilities were more pessi- 
mistic about management’s attitudes than those with fewer responsibilities. 

Acceptance of Stewards' Work 

3.80 The majority of informants (63 %) thought that management generally accepted the work 
of stewards willingly; 26% thought that management accepted it unwillingly, but only 4% 
thought it was ignored or not accepted at all. These proportions were about the same in all 
unions. 

Preference for Dealing with Officers or Stewards 

3.81 We put the question to our informants : ‘In your experience, when a shop stewards and a 
full-time officer are equally competent to deal with an issue, which do management prefer to 
deal with?’ Although officers might have been expected to believe that managements would 
prefer them, in fact 50 % said ‘stewards’ and only 37 % ‘officers’ while 9 % thought managements 
had no preference. Only in the AUBTW did the proportion saying ‘officers’ exceed that saying 
‘stewards’. 

SATISFACTION WITH ‘THE SYSTEM’ 

The Index 

3.82 The answers to a small number of opinion questions were taken to form an index of 
officers’ satisfaction with the industrial relations system as far as it affects their workshop role. 
The questions involved, and the proportions of officers giving ‘dissatisfied’ answers, were: 

21 % thought the procedures for dealing with grievances and claims in their industries were not 
good. 

19% thought they were not given sufficient access to members and stewards at the place of 
work. 

10 % thought that officers had insufficient influence over the activities of stewards and members. 
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8 % thought management was on the whole inefficient. 

8% thought management’s attitude towards trade unions was not reasonably fair. 
3% thought that managements were unreasonable in dealing with issues raised. 


Degrees of Satisfaction 

3.83 The distribution of degrees of satisfaction for all officers and for those in certain unions 
was as follows : 



ALL 

OFFICERS 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU & 
AUBTW 

No. of items: 

X 

% 

59 

% 

20 

% 

58 

% 

59 


54 


28 

29 

30 

27 


„ „ 2 

12 

9 

30 

12 


„ „ 3 

4 

2 

20 

3 

— 

„ „ 4 

2 

1 

— 

— 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

( % base) 

(183) 

(101) 

(20) 

(33) 

(29) 


The very small numbers in unions other than the TGWU* mean that only very large differences 
in percentages are statistically significant. But, despite a very small base of 20, it seems clear that 
AEU officers are substantially less satisfied than those in the other unions sampled. Apart from 
the AEU, only 1 7 % or fewer officers in other unions were dissatisfied with more than one of the 
six items. 


Correlates of Satisfaction 

3.84 We also analysed the index according to various characteristics of officers. The following 
table shows alternately the main groups which emerged as relatively satisfied and dissatisfied : 




Age 

Responsible 

Responsible 



under 

for under 

for over 


over 

45 

16 plants 

30 plants 

No. of items: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Satisfied with all 6 

67 

43 

68 



26 

35 



„ „ 2 . . 

3 

16 

7 


„ 3 . . 

2 

5 

2 

3 

„ „ 4 

2 

1 

— 



100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(61) 

(63) 

(59) 

(62) 


The degree of satisfaction with the system increased steadily with age. Officers responsible for 
larger numbers of stewards were rather less satisfied than those responsible for smaller numbers, 
but the difference was not as great as that shown above for officers with varying plant respon- 
sibilities. Apart from these factors, degree of satisfaction was not related to: time spent on 
union duties or the frequency of multi-issues arising. 


SUMMARY 

3.85 Nearly 200 full-time union officers who were active in workplace bargaining were 
interviewed. They were from 5 unions, but the TGWU predominated in the sample. They had 
on average been 25 years in their union and most had previously held another position in it— 
usually a voluntary one such as branch secretary, steward or senior steward. Three quarters had 
had some specific training for their job. Officers’ duties included negotiating with members and 
employers at workplaces (occupying over a quarter of their time), seeing members and stewards 
individually, attending branches, and recruiting (together occupying another quarter). Corres- 
pondence, administrative duties, and travelling took up most of the rest of their time. Their 
average working week was 60 hours. 


* The ETU and AUBTW informants have been combined for this reason. 
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3.86 Each officer was responsible on average for some 7,500 members working in 102 plants, 
organised in 32 branches, and with 172 stewards. But workloads varied considerably: AEU 
officers were responsible for twice the average number of members and plants and three times as 
many stewards, while AUBTW officers had relatively few members and stewards. The greater 
the number of stewards, plants and branches officers were responsible for, the less often they 
were in contact with each one : for example, 76 % of those who were responsible for less than 1 5 
branches had attended each of them during the last 12 months, compared with only 27% who 
were responsible for more than 30 branches. More frequent contact made officers more critical 
of grievance procedures and less satisfied with access allowed to members and stewards. Two- 
thirds of the sample felt that their union needed more officers. 

3.87 Officers rated the work of stewards highly — they were felt to be the chief means of 
communication between officers and members. But only a fifth of the sample thought that 
most members appreciated what the stewards did for them. A small majority thought that 
management preferred to deal with stewards rather than officers, but the latter generally did not 
feel they ought to take a greater part in local negotiations. 

3.88 More than a third of officers were dissatisfied with management efficiency, particularly in 
the construction industry. Officers found grievance procedures least adequate, and access to 
members most difficult, in engineering, and thought its managements more difficult than most. 
Three-quarters of the sample wished to discuss issues with management regarded as their 
prerogative to decide. An index of satisfaction with the industrial relations system showed that 
only 1 8 % of officers were dissatisfied with more than one of the 6 items. There was substantially 
less satisfaction among AEU officers, those aged under 45, and those responsible for large 
numbers of plants. 

3.89 In general, officers appear to be very overworked, keen to extend their range of bargaining 
with management, but reasonably satisfied with their role in local negotiations. The biggest 
differences are between AEU officers and those in the other unions, and the former are both 
more overworked and more dissatisfied. This no doubt relates to the special difficulties and 
inadequate procedure reported in the engineering industry. Officers’ opinion of the work of 
stewards is clearly high, especially in engineering. Whatever the views of other parties to the 
industrial relations system, most officers do not think that stewards have too much power, 
although some understandably would like them to be better trained. 
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CHAPTER 4— WORKS MANAGERS AND PERSONNEL OFFICERS 

THE SAMPLE 

4 1 This enquiry was based on a sample of 400 establishments in manufacturing industry and 
construction. The sample of manufacturing establishments was drawn from those having not 
less than 1 50 employees and the sample of construction establishments from those having not 
less than 50 employees. 

Response Rale 

4.2 Of the establishments selected, 57 did not recognise trade unions and no interviews were 
sought there; 5 plants had either closed down or moved. At each of the remainingestablisn- 
ments the works manager was interviewed and, where one existed, the personnel officer. The 
procedure resulted in a final interviewed sample of 319 managers, or 94/ of the number in 
establishments which recognised unions, and 121 personnel officers, or 97/ of the personnel 
officers in the establishments visited (see Appendix I for full details). 


4.3 Answers to all questions were analysed for several sets of informants: (i) all (woiks) 
managers, (ii) managers with personnel officers, (iii) personnel officers, (iv) managers in three 
main industry groups* ** , and (v) personnel officers in two of these industry groups . With all 
questions the findings for all managers are reported. The findings for other groups are reported 
separately only where they differ significantly from those of all managers. This means that some 
differences found between the small sample of managers in construction (32) and other types 
of industry are not reported, because larger numbers would have been needed to establish their 
statistical significance. 

4 4 Personnel officers were mainly found in establishments with 250 or more employees, (only 
14% were in establishments with less than that number of employees, compared with 35 / ot 
all managers), and differences between all managers and managers with personnel officers may, 
therefore, be associated with differences in size of establishment. Nearly all questions have also 
been analysed by size of establishment— large (500 or more employees) and small (less than 2t>u 
employees). 


A— CHARACTERISTICS AND ACTIVITIES OF MANAGERS 


MANAGERS AS INDIVIDUALS 
Sex and Age 

4 5 The average age of works managers was 49 and of personnel officers 44. All the works 
managers except 1 were men. 92 % of the personnel officers were men, and most of the women 
personnel officers were employed in the ‘other manufacturing’ industries. 

Length of Time in Present Post 

4.6 Works managers had held their present post for an average of 9 years; personnel officers 
for 6^ years. 39 % of managers in other manufacturing had held their present post for 10 years 
or more, 23% in metal handling, and 41 % in construction. 


Previous Job 

4.7 Managers had a variable length of experience of a particular plant but most of them came 
to their plant after similar experience elsewhere. 72 % of managers had held a similar job 
to their present one or held other positions as employer or manager elsewhere. 13 / had 
previously held a professional post, 7% a non-manual post and 6% had been manual woikers 
of differing degrees of seniority. 81 % of managers in large plants had previously held a similar 
job to their present one, compared with 61 % of managers in small plants. 45 / of personnel 

* Metal handling industries include: engineering and electrical goods; shipbuilding and marine 
engineering; metal manufacture; vehicles; metal goods not elsewhere specified. ., 

Other manufacturing includes : food, drink and tobacco ; chemical and allied industries , teMiles 
leather, leather goods and fur; clothing and footwear; bricks, pottery, glass, etc., timber, 
furniture, etc.; other manufacturing industries. 

Construction is analysed separately. 

**There were only three personnel officers in construction. 
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officers had been personnel officers previously (47 % in the metal handling trades and 39 % in 
other manufacturing), 14% had held a managerial job, 13% a professional job, and 5% a 
manual job. 63 % of previous personnel officers had held such a job for 10 years or more. 

4.8 10% of all works managers had, at some time or another, held a job primarily devoted to 
industrial relations; 12% of those in the metal handling trades, 8% in other manufacturing, 

and 3 % in construction. 





Training 





4.9 52 % of managers claimed to have had some formal training for their job as works managers 
(61 % in the metal handling trades, 48 % in other manufacturing, and 28 % in construction). 
Of managers with personnel officers, 72 % claimed some form of training. 69 % of personnel 

officers claimed to have had specific training in personnel work. 

4.10 The types of training received by managers are categorised below: 


College courses, including certificates . . 

7o 

35 


Managerial consultants’ courses, seminars, lectures, etc. 29 


Courses by the firm, industry . . 

20 


Part of professional qualification 

17 


Courses by professional bodies 

13 


Degree/postgraduate diploma 

5 


Other types 



5 


THE CHARACTERISTICS AND ORGANISATION OF 

PLANTS 


Industrial Distribution 





4.1 1 The following table shows the industries of our informants. The main difference between 
managers and personnel officers is that the latter are more often found in engineering. The 
small difference between numbers of personnel officers and their managers is because in three 

cases we were only able to interview the personnel officer: 






MANAGERS 



ALL 

INDUSTRIAL WHERE PERSONNEL 

ALL 


MANAGERS 

GROUP 

OFFICERS 

PERSONNEL 




INTERVIEWED 

OFFICERS 

Industry: 

Engineering and Electrical 

% 


X 

% 

Goods 

31 


41 

42 

Vehicles 

4 

METAL 

5 

5 

Metal Manufacture 

5 

HANDLING 

8 

9 

Metal Goods . . 

! Shipbuilding and Marine 

6 

TRADES 

4 

3 

, Engineering . . 

1 


2 

1 

Food, Drink and Tobacco . . 

8 


7 

7 

Textiles 

9 


6 

7 

Clothing and Footwear 

7 


5 

5 

j Chemicals and allied . . 

5 

OTHER 

6 

5 1 

j Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. . . 

5 

MANUFAC- 

3 

4 

Timber, Furniture, etc. 

3 

TURING 

2 

1 

Paper, Printing and Publishing 

* 


1 

— 

Other Manufacturing 

6 


7 

8 

Construction . . 

10 

CONSTRUC- 

3 

3 



TION 




100 


100 

100 


(319) 


(118) 

(121) 


* less than 0-5 % 



! Size of Plant 





4.12 About a third of the establishments in which our interviews took place had less than 250 
employees, a third had 250-499, and a third over 500. Nearly two-thirds of the construction 

sites employed less than 250 : 
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MANAGERS 


MANAGERS 

PERSONNEL OFFICERS 

of workers 
employed 
by plant: 

ALL 

MANAGERS 

METAL 

HANDLING 

TRADES 

OTHER 

MANUFAC- 

TURING 

CON- 

STRUCTION 

PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS ALSO 
INTERVIEWED 

ALL 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

METAL 

HANDLING 

TRADES 

OTHER 

MANUFAC- 

TURING 


"I 

% 

1 

% 

% 

19 

% 

% 

% 

% 



5 









18 

37 

38 



6 

17 



31 

36 

12 







22 

16 

9 



37 


1,000 or over 

15 

22 

8 

6 





not answered 

1 


1 

— 





Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

plants)* . . 

(319) 

(146) 

(141) 

(32) 

(118) 

(121) 

(72) 

(46) 


*These base numbers apply to all subsequent tables showing answers of all informants 


The average number of manual workers employed by each establishment was approximately 
500 and the average number of non-manual workers approximately 150. The average number 
of foremen employed by each establishment was 18 (27 where there were personnel officers). 


Multi-plant Firms 

4.13 Two-thirds of the establishments visited were one of a number of plants belonging to the 
same firm, rising to 78 % where there were personnel officers : 




METAL 

OTHER 




ALL 

HANDLING 

MANUFAC- 

CONSTRUCTION 

PERSONNEL 


MANAGERS 

TRADES 

TURING 


OFFICERS 

Plants one of a number . . 

% 

65 

% 

65 

% 

73 

% 

31 

% 

78 

Solitary plants 

35 

35 

27 

69 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Multi-plant firms were more often connected with large plants (81 %) than with small ones 
(53 %). Among managers whose plant was one of a number, 34% said this number was 2-4, 
21 % 5-9, and 37 % 10 or more. Nearly a half of the personnel officers were employed by firms 
with 10 or more plants. 

4.14 About a third of the firms to which the plants belonged had less than 1,000 employees in 
all, a further third had 1-10,000, and a third over 10,000. It is not possible to comment on the 
distribution of manual and non-manual workers in these firms because in a third of all cases 
the manager and/or personnel officer was unable to give separate figures : 



MANAGERS 

PERSONNEL OFFICERS 

Total Number 

ALL 

METAL 

OTHER 

ALL 

METAL 

OTHER 

of employees 

MANAGERS 

HANDLING 

MANUFAC- 

PERSONNEL 

HANDLING 

MANUFAC- 

in multi-plant 
firms: 


TRADES 

TURING 

OFFICERS 

TRADES 

TURING 



% 

% 

% 

% 

Under 100 

1* 





3 

100- 249 

5 

5 

2 


— 

250- 499 

9 

4 

15 

2 

— 


500- 999 

12 

12 

14 

13 

11 

16 

1,000-1,999 

11 

7 

15 

6 

5 


2,000-4,999 

17 

13 

23 

18 

12 


5,000-9,999 

11 

15 

7 

16 

20 


10,000-24,999 

11 

14 

10 

13 

12 

14 

25,000 or over 

17 

27 

7 

28 

36 

16 

Don’t know/ 







not answered 

6 

3 

7 




(Those in 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

multi-plant 

firms) 

(208) 

(95) 

(103) 

(94) 

(56) 

(37) 


*In construction 
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The Functions of Personnel Officers 

4.15 The works managers in 154 establishments claimed to have personnel departments, 
compared with the 121 in which personnel officers were interviewed.* The difference was 
probably due to the insistence of the survey on interviewing personnel officers who had some 
responsibility for ‘dealing with trade unions’. The inference is that a fifth of personnel depart- 
ments did not have this responsibility. In fact 24% of managers, including some whose 
personnel officers were interviewed, said that the department had no responsibility for dealing 
with trade unions. There was, therefore, some disagreement between a few managers and 
personnel officers about the responsibility of the personnel department. This extended to the 
engagement and dismissal of workpeople. 78 % of personnel officers claimed this responsibility, 
compared with 62 % of managers with personnel officers who granted it to them. 

4.16 91 % of personnel officers claimed executive functions, which covered principally employ- 
ment issues (named by 66 %), safety and security (60 %), industrial relations (48 %), training 
(36 %), wage issues (28 %), and records (23 %). Advisory functions were claimed by 96 % and 
named as safety/security (46 %), industrial relations (45 %), wage issues (40 %), and employment 
issues (32 %). Working conditions were more frequently an advisory than an executive function. 
Wage issues, industrial relations, training and employment issues were more frequently an 
executive function of personnel officers in the metal handling trades than of those in other 
manufacturing. 

Engaging and Dismissing Workers 

4.17 Works managers without personnel departments said, in 61 % of interviews, that they or 
the general manager were responsible for engaging and dismissing workers; 14% said the 
departmental head or shop manager, 31 % the supervisor or foreman, and 4 % each the director 
or production manager. 

Training Courses Run by Firm 

4.18 Training courses for various grades of staff were run by 55 % of the firms connected with 
the plants visited. The most frequent type of course was that for foremen, run by 41 % of firms. 
Courses for staff were run by 38 % of firms and for workers by 37 %. Only 10 % ran courses for 
shop stewards. There were differences between the industries represented : 28 % of plants in the 
metal handling trades did not run courses compared with 56 % in other manufacturing industries 
and 81 % in construction. 24% of firms with personnel officers did not run courses, but this 
included 12% in metal handling compared with 31 % in other manufacturing. 

4.19 A comparative question about the inclusion of industrial relations training in these courses 
showed that 53 % of plants did not include industrial relations in any courses they might have; 
40% in metal handling did not do so, 61 % in other manufacturing, and 88% in construction. 
The following table based on the replies of works managers shows the relationship between 
courses in general and the inclusion of industrial relations in them, and the substantial differ- 
ences between large and small plants : 



TRAINING COURSES 

TRAINING COURSES INCLUDING 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ALL 

UNDER 250 

500 OR MORE 

ALL 

UNDER 250 

500 OR MORE 


PLANTS 

EMPLOYEES 

EMPLOYEES 

PLANTS 

EMPLOYEES 

EMPLOYEES 

Courses for: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Staff 

38 

15 

65 

27 

9 

52 

Foremen 

41 

16 

71 

35 

10 

63 

Workers 

37 

18 

58 

10 

3 

20 

Stewards 

10 

2 

19 

7 

2 

13 

No courses 

45 

61 

21 

53 

74 

32 


B— RELATIONS WITH STEWARDS AND THE UNION 
UNION STRENGTH IN THE WORKPLACE 
Union Recognition and Organisation 

4.20 All the establishments at which interviews were carried out had, by definition, recognised 
trade unions. 38 % had given recognition for up to 19 years, 35 % had recognised them from 


*80% of large plants had a personnel department, but only 17% of small plants. 
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20-39 years, and 22% from 40 years upwards. According to works managers only 60% of all 
establishments recognised any unions for non-manual workers. 70 % of establishments in the 
metal handling trades did so, compared with 50% in other manufacturing industries and 56% 
in construction. 

4.21 78 % of managers said that the unions had organised a majority of the manual workers in 
their plants, but only 19 % said that they had organised a majority of non-manual workers. The 
comparative figures in small plants were 68 % and 11%, and in large plants 90 % and 30 %. The 
comparative figures by industry were : metal handling trades 86 % and 28 % ; other manufactur- 
ing 75% and 13%; and construction 50% and 10%. 

The Closed Shop 

4.22 In 21 % of all plants some workers had to be trade union members before the plant would 
engage them. In 14 % of all plants this applied to all or most manual workers and in 7 % to only 
a few. In 2 % of all plants all or most non-manual workers had to be trade union members and 
in 3 % of plants a few only. In the 252 plants which did not make union membership a prior 
condition of employment 23 % of managers said that some workers had to become union 
members in order to keep their jobs (a higher proportion in large plants than in small). In 9 out 
of 10 cases it applied to all or most manual workers but in only one in five cases to all or most 
non-manual workers. Prior union membership or membership on engagement arose from a 
formal agreement in 42 % of the plants making these conditions. Where no formal agreement 
existed, works managers said they would meet a demand for the removal of a non-unionist or 
lapsed member by trying to persuade him to join (23 %) or by sacking him (19 %). 7 % would 
take no action, and 36 % said it had not happened to them. 

4.23 32% of managers and 43% of personnel officers thought it helpful from the employer’s 
point of view if workers had to belong to the appropriate union in order to keep their jobs. 

The ‘ Check-off ’ 

4.24 Only 10% of all plants deducted trade union subscriptions from their work people’s^pay 
packets. Only 2 % in the metal handling trades did so, 1 8 % in other manufacturing and 6 % in 
construction. 

The Presence of Shop Stewards 

4.25 There were shop stewards in 82% of all establishments in the sample (in 97% of those 
where there were personnel officers) but only in 34 % of those in construction. In a third of all 
establishments one union was represented but in 21 % two unions were represented and m 15 % 
three In 29 % 4 or more unions were represented, and the average number of unions repre- 
sented in all establishments was 3. In metal handling plants the average number of stewards was 
13 and in other manufacturing 8. The distribution of stewards in all establishments which had 


stewards is shown below. 


No. of stewards: 

ALL 

PLANTS 

NO. OF 

up to 249 

EMPLOYEES IN 

250-499 

plant: 

500 OR MORE 

PLANTS WITH 
PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS 

1 

2-4 

5-9 

10-24 

25-49 

50 or more 
Don’t know 

% 

13 

36 

22 

19 

5 

3 

2 

% 

30 

58 

8 

4 

% 

15 

44 

34 

7 

1 

12 

23 

38 

13 

8 

5 

% 

6 

19 

25 

29 

11 

8 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF STEWARDS . . 

10 

3 

5 

20 

17 

(Plants with stewards) . . 

(261) 

(71) 

(85) 

(102) 

(118) 


Full-time Stewards 

4 26 Only a minority of plants, 4% overall, had any stewards who spent all their time at work 
on trade union business. In the larger plants and those with personnel officers this proportion 
rose to about 12%. 

Steward Turnover 

4.27 We asked informants to make an estimate of turnover among their shop stewards. From 
the information given, we calculated that managers on average thought that roughly 13 % of 
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stewards were replaced each year, and personnel officers (in the larger plants) estimated 17%. 
Managers in the metal handling trades estimated a higher steward turnover than those in other 
manufacturing: 67% in metal handling had had some stewards replaced in the previous 12 
months, compared with 45 % in other manufacturing. 

Appointment of Stewards 

4.28 Only 1 in 5 of managers or personnel officers had ever objected to the appointment of a 
particular person as a shop steward. Of managers who had objected the majority (60%) said 
the person was appointed despite their objections, but the position was reversed among per- 
sonnel officers, 60% of whom said the person was not appointed. 

Stewards' Credentials 

4.29 Most works managers and personnel officers (57 % and 66 % respectively) thought that 
shop stewards had written credentials. 69 % of metal handling managers thought their stewards 
had credentials, compared with 47 % in other manufacturing. 

4.30 About 1 in 8 managers and personnel officers knew of stewards who had had their creden- 
tials withdrawn by their union. It was believed that the most frequent reasons for this were 
theft or misappropriation of funds and not carrying out union instructions. 

MULTIPLICITY OF UNIONS 
Multi-union Representation 

4.31 A quarter of all managers with stewards said some of these acted on behalf of a union 
other than their own. Two-thirds of these stewards were senior stewards. The unions involved 
were mostly the AEU, TGWU, ETU, NUGMW and NUVB, although smaller unions were 
named also. Managers with stewards who acted on behalf of other unions’ members included : 
41 % in metal handling, 9 % in other manufacturing ; 41 % in large plants. 1 0 % in small ; 42 % of 
personnel officers. 


The Extent of Multi-unionism 

4.32 Informants who had stewards in their plant were asked how many unions were repre- 
sented : 


No. of Unions in plant: 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six . . 

Seven or more 

Don’t know 

ALL 

MANAGERS 

METAL 

HANDLING 

TRADES 

OTHER 

MANUFAC- 

TURING 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

% 

35 

21 

15 

10 

6 

4 

8 

1 

% 

25 

23 

16 

12 

6 

6 

11 

% 

47 

19 

13 

8 

4 
2 

5 
2 

% 

21 

17 
12 
10 
11 

9 

18 
2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

AVERAGE NUMBER 





OF UNIONS 

3 

3 

2 

4 

(Plants with stewards) 

(261) 

(131) 

(119) 

(118) 


Multi-union Issues 

4.33 Only 13 % of works managers in a multi-union situation had to deal with issues involving 
more than one union very or fairly often, 41 % dealt with them seldom and 44% never. Those 
who had to deal with such issues very or fairly often included : 19 % in metal handling, 8 % in 
other manufacturing; 22% in large plants, 7% in small; 26% of personnel officers. Managers 
who had had to deal with issues involving more than one union, however often, were asked 
whether it would help to deal with grievances and claims if fewer unions were involved. 42 % 
said that it would help and 54% said that it would make no difference. 

THE ACTIVITIES OF STEWARDS 
Contacting Members 

4.34 In about 90% of plants, according to their works managers, stewards could leave their job 
whenever they wanted to contact their members. 82 % of these works managers (96 % of those 
with personnel officers) said the stewards had to get permission first. Permission to leave the 
job was sometimes withheld by 1 1 % of these managers. 
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Meetings with Members 

4.35 Stewards were able to hold meetings of members at their place of work during working 
time at 36% of plants, according to the works managers. Meetings during breaks were 
permitted in 63 % of all plants. In practically all cases the stewards had to obtain permission 
first. Those managers whose stewards held meetings during working time included 46 % in 
metal handling and 26% in other manufacturing. Those whose stewards held meetings during 
breaks included 73 % in metal handling and 50 % in other manufacturing. 

4.36 Permission for the meetings was given by the works manager or managing director in 45 % 
of plants, by the supervisor or foreman in 25 %, by the head of department in 9 %, by the 
personnel officer in 6 %, and by others in 8 %. In plants with personnel officers the proportion 
of works managers giving permission fell to 37% but, according to works managers, the pro- 
portion of personnel officers giving it rose to 12%. Personnel officers themselves thought, in 
28 % of plants with personnel officers, that they themselves gave permission, whereas they said 
only 13 % of foremen did so. Permission for the meetings had at some time been withheld by 
34 % of managers, and of these 6 % withheld it very or fairly often and 94 % only seldom. 

4.37 Only 55% of works managers could say positively that stewards had to say what the 
purpose of the meeting was when they sought permission to hold it. 12% said they did not 
have to and 33 % did not know whether they had to or not. The last time a meeting was held 
in those plants where permission had to be obtained the purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
changes in the wage structure or new claims (17%), hours of work and overtime (14%), job 
evaluation (10%), redundancy (10%), and work distribution (6%). Other purposes covering 
such a wide range of topics that they could not be formed into substantial groups accounted for 
a further 31 % of the meetings. 

The Presence and Characteristics of Senior Stewards 

4.38 In 55% of plants with shop stewards there were senior stewards or conveners. Plants 
(with stewards) which had senior stewards included: 66% in metal handling, 44% in other 
manufacturing ; 78 % in large plants, 30 % in small ; 68 % of those with personnel officers. 

4.39 Two-thirds of all works managers and four-fifths of personnel officers agreed that senior 
stewards differed from other stewards. Nearly 90% of works managers and personnel officers 
who thought this, thought also that they were more able and had more influence than ordinary 
stewards. Three-fifths of both groups thought them easier to deal with but two-fifths also 
thought them more militant than ordinary stewards. 

Stewards and Foremen By-passing 

4.40 28% of works managers and 40% of personnel officers said that some of their stewards 
were given more facilities than others. Practically all these stewards with extra facilities were 
senior stewards or conveners. About 80 % of these stewards could contact higher management 
without first going through the foreman. Managers in plants where some stewards had extra 
facilities included: 38% in metal handling, 18% in other manufacturing; 49% in large plants, 
10% in small plants. 

4.41 The means that these stewards had of contacting higher management were said to be : 


According to : 



WORKS 

MANAGERS 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

Direct approach to works manager 



% 

39 

% 

11 

Direct approach (unspecified) 



15 

6 

Through personnel officer 




3 

Shop floor approach 




Through department head 




— 

Through senior steward/convener 



2 

— 

Other answers 





Don’t know/not answered 



2 


Total 

(Those with stewards whose extra facilities include by-passing 

112% 

114% 

the foreman) 



(58) 

(38) 


Thus managers seem to be less aware of steward approaches to personnel officers, and personnel 
officers less aware of those to managers. 

4.42 The procedure by which ordinary shop stewards could approach management was, in 
theory, more frequently formal than in the case of senior stewards. According to works 
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managers, in only 35% of plants could stewards approach their higher management without 
getting the permission of their foreman first. These included 29 % in metal handling, 43 % in 
other manufacturing; 28 % in large plants, 49 % in small plants. Only 25 % of personnel officers 
said such an approach was possible. 

4.43 About 8 in 10 works managers and nearly as many personnel officers said, however, that 
there were ways in which stewards could approach higher management without going through 
the foreman. About half the works managers said it could be done by a direct approach in the 
works and 29 % ‘on the shop floor’ ; 9 % said it could be done through the personnel officer and 
6% through the senior steward or convener. 41 % of personnel officers said that ordinary 
stewards could approach higher management through themselves, 24% said it could be by 
direct approach in the works, and 1 8 % on the shop floor. 

NEGOTIATION 
Joint Committees 

4.44 More than half the works managers (54 %) said that there was a joint committee in their 
plant where shop stewards met jointly with management to discuss and settle problems. Those 
who had joint committees included : 70% in metal handling, 47 % in other manufacturing, 13 % 
in construction; 78% in large plants, 31% in small plants; 72% where there are personnel 
officers. 

Frequency of Manager-Steward Contacts 

4.45 Works managers in plants where there were stewards were asked if they themselves dealt 
directly with stewards. 28% said that they dealt with them regularly, 30% dealt with them 
fairly frequently, 37% on rare occasions and 5% never. 71 % of managers in metal handling 
dealt with stewards regularly or fairly frequently, compared with 48 % in other manufacturing. 
42% of personnel officers claimed to see stewards regularly, 31 % saw them fairly frequently, 
23 % saw them on rare occasions and 3 % never saw them. Managers and personnel officers 
who saw stewards regularly or fairly frequently were asked the approximate number of hours 
they spent each week on labour relations matters. The average worked out at 6 hours for 
managers and 12 hours for personnel officers, with rather higher averages for those in large 
plants and lower averages for those in small plants. 

4.46 The greater part of the works managers’ time devoted to labour relations matters was 
spent with shop stewards alone. 72 % of managers spent up to three hours with stewards alone, 
but 68 % said that they never spent any time with stewards accompanied by full-time officers 
and 22 % said they spent under an hour a week in this way. Personnel officers spent more time 
with stewards alone. Over half spent more than 3 hours a week with them, and a little addi- 
tional time with shop stewards accompanied by full-time union officers. Nearly half spent some 
time in this way, although it was mostly very little. 

4.47 94% of works managers with senior stewards had met one or more of them in the twelve 
months previous to interview. 42 % of these managers had met them less than once a month in 
the last year, 33 % had met them less than weekly, 20 % at least once a week and 5 % daily or 
more often. 45 % of personnel officers had met one or more of their senior stewards at least 
once a week. The frequency of contact was somewhat higher in the large plants and lower in the 
small plants. 

Keeping Lower Levels of Management Informed 

4.48 95 % of works managers and 91 % of personnel officers said they kept their lower levels of 
management informed when they decided issues with shop stewards. The most frequent ways 
of passing on the information used by works managers were personally or by telephone (61 %), 
at a meeting (32%), in writing or by circulars (22%) and by notices (5%). Personnel officers 
tended to use circulars more often (41 %). 

4.49 Not all managers were sure that those methods worked, at least in the case of foremen. 
77 % thought that foremen were satisfied that they, the foremen, were sufficiently well informed 
when the works manager settled issues with stewards, but 16 % thought they were not, and 7 % 
did not know. Those who thought their foremen were not satisfied in this respect included 25 % 
in metal handling, 7% in other manufacturing; 30% in large plants, 5% in small plants. 

Stewards' Efforts to Increase Members' Earnings 

4.50 56% of works managers with stewards thought the men’s earnings had been increased as 
a result of stewards’ efforts on their behalf. Those who thought this included 76 % in metal 
handling, 37% in other manufacturing; 67% in large plants, 44% in small plants; 75% of 
personnel officers. When they were asked in what ways this had been achieved, about a third of 
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managers answered in terms of the methods of bringing about higher earnings, such as negotia- 
tion and strikes, and these are shown below as ‘irrelevant answers’ : 


Ways in which earnings are works personnel 

increased by stewards : managers officers 


Production bonus/shift bonus 

% 

23 

% 

28 

Piece work allowance/price of job . . 

21 


Unspecified or flat increases/basic 



(time) rates increases 

20 


Bringing wages into line with others. . 

10 

16 

Merit money . . 

6 


Special allowances (danger. 



responsibility, etc.) . . 



Up-grading 



Overtime 



Cost of living bonus 

1 

— 

Irrelevant answers 

32 


Other answers . . 

3 


Don’t know/not answered 

1 


Total 

124% 

133% 

(Those with stewards who 



increased earnings) . . 

(146) 

(89) 


Arguments Used by Stewards 

4.51 Informants were asked what arguments were used by shop stewards to press their case for 
an increase. The responses were first obtained to a completely open question, and then a 
prompted list of arguments was given. The prompted list apparently recalled to some infor- 
mants arguments that they had forgotten. Informants were further asked which argument they 
considered to be the most convincing: 




WORKS MANAGERS 





Most 

Arguments used by stewards: 


Unprompted 

Prompted 

Convincing 

Comparison with other workers in different 

% 

35 

% 

79 

% 

19 

places of work . . 


Comparison with other workers in same 

22 

77 

11 

place of work 


Change in the nature of the job . . 


13 

66 


Abnormal conditions of work 


14 

66 


Cost of living, high taxes 


15 



The level of profits 


4 



Amount of work done/produced . . 





Ability, skill, quality, increased responsi 


17 



bilities 




Job evaluation 


16 



Changes in conditions of work or hours. 


3 



Other answers 





Don’t know/not answered 


2 



(Those where stewards increased earnings) 

170% 

(146) 

(146) 

100% 

(146) 


Personnel officers more often mentioned comparisons with different places of work and the cost 
of living, and less often job evaluation, in reply to the unprompted question. Comparisons with 
other workers (both in and between workplaces) were more often mentioned by informants in 
metal handling than other manufacturing. 

Managers'' Range of Bargaining with Stewards 

4.52 Works managers and personnel officers who dealt directly with shop stewards (78 % of all 
works managers and 93 % of personnel officers) were shown a list of 28 issues and asked if they 
had personally discussed and settled any of them with shop stewards. The issues were grouped 
under 5 main headings : wage issues, working conditions, hours of work, discipline and employ- 
ment issues. A preliminary analysis of the number of items discussed by managers was made in 
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order to assess the extent of union penetration into the field in general. The numbers of issues 
negotiated with stewards by various groups of managers were : 


No. of issues: 
None 

ALL 

MANAGERS 

METAL 

HANDLING 

TRADES 

OTHER 

MANUFAC- 

TURING 

UNDER 

250 

EMPLOYEES 

500 or 
MORE 
EMPLOYEES 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

% 

% 

4 

% 

3 

% 

3 

% 

7 

% 

6 

1-3 

6 

1 

12 

10 

3 

4 

4-6 

6 

4 

9 

6 

5 

7 

7-10 

14 

12 

15 

22 

6 

14 

11-15 

17 

12 

22 

18 

16 

23 

16 or more .. 

53 

67 

39 

41 

63 

46 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

AVERAGE NO. 







OF ISSUES 

16 

18 

14 

14 

17 

15 

(Those who dealt 







with stewards) 

(247) 

(128) 

(110) 

(68) 

(97) 

(113) 


Discussed and settled with stewards : 

WORKS PERSONNEL 

managers (grouped) officers (grouped) 


(a) Wage issues: 
piece work prices 

other forms of bonus payments 
plus payments for dirty work, etc. . . 
job evaluation 
allowances of any other kind 
merit money 

up-grading 

(b) Working conditions: 
distribution of work 
pace of work 
quality of work 
safety questions 

health questions 

manning of machines 
transfer from one job to another . . 
general conditions in the workplace 
introduction of new machinery/jobs 

(c) Hours of work: 
level of overtime 
distribution of overtime 
breaks in working hours 
stopping and starting times 

(d) Discipline: 
reprimands by foremen 
suspensions 
dismissals 

(e) Employment issues: 
taking on new labour 
number of apprentices 
acceptance of up-grading 
short time 

redundancy questions 


% % % % 


51 




42 


63 




62 



47 




37 



51 


y 

82 

44 


- 80 

54 




57 



49 




44 



57 




57 



46 




33 



53 




30 



62 




35 



77 




73 



63 


- 

88 

76 


► 89 

47 




38 



62 




70 



74 




80 



61 

- 



43 



62 



59 

- 


50 


y 

78 

60 


- 73 

64 




45 



65 

j 


36 

J 


64 

- 



64 

■ 


58 



76 

58 


76 

71 




74 

J 


46 




56 

1 


30 




39 



41 



71 

43 


76 

38 




28 



50 

J 



50 

J 



Note: A few informants said they also discussed and settled welfare problems, holidays, trans- 
port, productivity and other issues, but since these points were not put to all informants 
no figures are shown. 
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4.53 Broadly speaking, the range of bargaining with stewards is greatest in larger firms in the 
metal handling trades, and less in small firms other manufacturing industries. For example, 

9 1 % of managers in metal handling trades who dealt with stewards negotiated at least one wage 
issue with them, compared with 73 % of managers in other manufacturing. The range of bar- 
gaining of construction managers cannot be measured because of the small numbers involved. 

4.54 For the purpose of analysis, those managers who discuss and settle 16 or more issues with 
stewards may be regarded as ‘high bargainers’, and those who discuss and settle 10 or fewer 
issues with stewards as relatively ‘low bargainers’. The answers of these two groups to a number 
of questions were analysed : 

76 % of high bargainers (64 % of low) preferred to deal with stewards rather than with full-time 
officers 

71 % of high bargainers (51 % of low) imposed penalties to discipline workers 
71 % of high bargainers (54% of low) had their own formal plant procedure 
70% of high bargainers (45 % of low) had joint committees 
67% of high bargainers (36% of low) had senior stewards 

58 % of high bargainers (40 % of low) thought they could improve the organisation of work if 
they were free to arrange their labour force 

51 % of high bargainers (33 % of low) thought there were time-wasting and inefficient labour 
practices in their plant 

40% of high bargainers (26% of low) thought the use of procedure within their plant had 
increased in recent years 

25% of high bargainers (10% of low) thought stewards were very efficient as workers’ repre- 
sentatives 

22 % of high bargainers (8 % of low) thought stewards were more likely to be promoted than 
other workers 

1 1 % of high bargainers (27 % of low) thought stewards’ demands always reasonable 
Wage Rales 

4.55 A number of questions were asked to ascertain how wage rates which operated in the plant 
were arrived at and adjusted. We asked initially whether the majority of workers in the plant 
were covered by a wages council, meaning a statutory minimum fixing body. Unfortunately a 
number of informants seem to have misunderstood the question. 50 % of works managers and 
36% of personnel officers answered that a majority of workers in their plant were covered by a 
wages council, but in fact not more than 6 % of all the plants visited appear to be engaged in 
industries in which wages councils exist. It seems most likely that informants in industries for 
which there is no statutory wages council understood the question to refer to any council which 
fixed wages, e.g. joint industrial councils or other bodies which fix wages by means of voluntary 
agreements. Statutory wages councils cover only about 1£ million workers of nearly 9 million 
employed in manufacturing industries and the majority of them are employed in small establish- 
ments not covered by the survey. 

4.56 This means that a number of informants who were eligible to answer questions put to 
those who said their workers were not covered by a wages council were not asked those 
questions. The following answers are subject to this qualification. Informants were asked how 
the wage rates of workers on time work are adjusted when there is a national wage settlement 
for their industry. 46% said the basic hourly, time or flat rate was increased, 37% said the 
adjustment was made in line with the agreement, and the rest gave other answers. Similar 
answers were given to a question about workers on payment by results, except that larger 
minorities said they raised piece rates or production bonuses. 

4.57 Asked whether, as a result of adjustments, any of the local rates of pay also changed, 53 % 
said they rose, 31 % remained the same, and the rest did' not know. About 90% of the small 
number of plants not in membership of any employers’ association and not covered by a wages 
council said that when there is a national wage settlement for their industry the wage rates of 
their workers are generally adjusted at the same time. Finally, federated and unfederated plants 
without wages councils were asked how rates in their plant generally compared with nationally 
negotiated rates for the same job. 64% said they were higher, 27% the same, and 5% lower. 
Again, it seems likely that the 5 % had a wrong idea about the national rate or confused it with 
earnings, and this throws doubt on the validity of the other responses. 

C— PROCEDURE AND SANCTIONS 
THE OPERATION OF GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 
Extent of Procedure 

4.58 58 plants did not belong to an employers’ association. In 76 % of these a formal procedure 
was laid down for dealing with grievances and claims in the plants. If it can be assumed that 
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all members of employers’ associations have a formal procedure it can be calculated that 94 % 
of the plants in the sample had a recognised grievance procedure. Where there is no procedure, 
grievances appear to be dealt with by chats between the man and his foreman or the man and 
his manager. 

Plant Procedure 

4.59 Works managers in plants which were members of an employers’ association were asked 
if, in addition to national procedure, they had their own formal plant procedure. 59 % said 
that they had. In metal handling trades the figure was 65 %, in other manufacturing 62 %, and 
in construction 19%; in large plants 70% and in small plants 43%. 

The Use of Procedure Within the Plant 

4.60 About one third of all works managers said that the use of procedure within their plant 
had increased in recent years. 3 % said it had decreased and 65 % said it had remained the same. 
The estimated increase in the use of procedure was: 


According to : 

WORKS 

MANAGERS 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

Under 25% 

% 

15 

% 

19 

25-49% 

20 

21 

50-74% 

19 

19 

75-99% 

2 

— 

100% or more 

13 

15 

Substantial 

4 

— 

Don’t know 

27 

26 

Total 

100 

100 

AVERAGE ESTIMATE 
OF INCREASE (APPROX) . 

60% 

60% 

(Those who thought use of 
procedure had increased 
within plant) 

(83) 

(47) 


4.61 Managers who thought the use of procedure within their plant had increased included: 
40 % of those in large plants 

21 % in small plants 

32% who thought workers could put more effort into their jobs 
1 9 % who did not 

37 % who thought there were time-wasting and inefficient labour practices in their plant 
23 % who did not 

36% who thought they could improve the organisation of work if they were free to arrange 
their labour force 
21 % who did not 

Procedure Above Plant Level 

4.62 Works managers were asked how often they had a dispute in their plant which involved 
reference to procedure above plant level. Only one said very often, 4% said fairly often, 51 % 
seldom and 16% never. 29% could not answer the question. 

The Use of Procedure Above Plant Level 

4.63 17% of managers whose plant belonged to an employers’ association said the use of 
procedure above plant level had increased in recent years. 4% said it had decreased, and 57 % 
that it had remained the same. 22 % could not answer the question. 28 % of personnel officers 
said it had increased. Estimates of the increase are shown in the table overleaf. 

The Effectiveness or Procedure 

4.64 When they were asked if management as a whole handled complaints and claims with 
reasonable speed, 93 % of works managers said that they did. It may be interjected here that 
works managers were not just discussing their own actions at this point since, according to 
personnel officers, in 40% of their plants the highest level in the firm which had some responsi- 
bility for industrial relations was the general manager or managing director; in 22% of their 
firms the works manager was the highest level, in 15% the personnel director, and in 10% the 
board of directors or chairman of the company. The 21 managers who did not think claims 
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According to: 

WORKS 

MANAGERS 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

Under 25% 

% 

15 

% 

16 

25-49% 

9 

23 

50-74% 

15 

23 

75-99% 

6 

6 

100% or more 

21 

10 

Substantial 

6 

— 

Don’t know 

28 

22 

Total 

100 

100 

AVERAGE ESTIMATE 
OF INCREASE (APPROX.) . 

75% 

60% 

(Those who thought use 
of procedure had increased 
above plant level) 

(53) 

(31) 


were handled speedily said this was because of pressure of work, because of the complexity of 
the claim, the chain of information or the decision to be made, or simply because decisions were 
put off. 

4.65 96% of managers thought, however, that the procedure for dealing with workers’ 
grievances and claims worked well on the whole. The few who did not mainly blamed the 
unions and shop stewards. 

STRIKES AND OTHER SANCTIONS 
Strikes 

4.66 Managers were asked if there had been a strike at their plant since they had taken up their 
present post. A strike was defined as any withdrawal of labour. 30 % of all managers said they 
had had a strike, and the variations were: 36% in metal handling trades, 28% in other manu- 
facturing, 3% in construction; 43% in large plants, 20% in small plants; 43% of those who 
thought the use of procedure had increased, 23 % who thought it had remained the same. 2 % 
of the managers who had experienced strikes said they had occurred frequently, 49 % seldom 
and 49% once only (the frequent strikes were all in the metal handling trades). Details of the 
last strike experienced are given in Appendix A where they are compared with answers to the 
same questions given by other types of informant. 


Other Forms of Pressure 

4.67 Various other forms of pressure than strikes can be used on management. Those 
experienced by our informants since they took their present job were: 



ALL 

METAL 

HANDLING 

OTHER 

MANUFAC- 

CONSTRUC- 

PERSONNEL 


MANAGERS 

TRADES 

TURING 

TION 

OFFICERS 

Threats to strike 

% 

33 

% 

41 

% 

30 

% 

6 

% 

46 


33 

51 

20 

6 


Working to rule 

18 

27 

10 

10 

27 

‘Go-slows’ . . 

18 

27 

13 

6 


Other forms of pressure . . 

6 

6 

6 

9 


None experienced . . 

45 

34 

49 



Total 

153% 

186% 

128% 

109% 

186% 


(Percentages add to more than 100 because some informants had experienced more than one 
kind of pressure) 


Managers who had experienced any of these forms of pressure included : 

76% in large plants 

46% in small plants 

67 % who thought they could improve the organisation of work if they were free to arrange then- 
labour force 

44% who did not think this 
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65 % who thought there were time wasting and inefficient labour practices in their plant 
48 % who did not think this 

59 % who thought workers could put more effort into their jobs 
44% who did not think this 


4.68 The following table shows the frequencies with which forms of pressure other than strikes 
had been used during the 12 months prior to interviews, based only on those who had ever 
experienced these pressures : 



ALL 

MANAGERS 

METAL 

HANDLING 

TRADES 

OTHER 

MANUFAC- 

TURING 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

Never in last 12 months 

Once in last 12 months 

Twice in last 12 months 

3-4 times in last 12 months 

5 or more times in last 12 months . . 

Don’t know/not answered 

% 

24 

39 

13 

10 

12 

2 

% 

22 

34 

15 

13 

14 
2 

% 

27 

46 

9 

6 

9 

3 

% 

12 

37 

21 

15 

15 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(Those who had experienced other 
forms of pressure) 

(167) 

(94) 

(64) 

(81) 


Effectiveness of Strikes 

4.69 Those who had experienced both a strike and at least one of the other forms of pressure 
were asked which they considered more effective. 29 % of managers thought the strike was 
more effective, 39 % less effective and 32% did not know. More than twice as many personnel 
officers thought the strike less effective than thought it more effective. 

DISCIPLINE 

Penalties 

4.70 Asked if they imposed penalties to discipline workers in their plant, 58% of works 
managers said that they did. They may have interpreted ‘penalties’ rather narrowly, to the 
exclusion of dismissal, although this was not the intention of the question. Those who said they 
imposed penalties included: 66% in metal handling trades, 56% in other manufacturing, 34% 
in construction; 68% in large plants, 48% in small plants; 74% of personnel officers. 

Appeals Procedure 

4.71 Of the plants which imposed penalties, 66% had a special procedure by which workers 
could appeal against dismissal and 65 % had a procedure by which they could appeal against 
other punishment. 76% of large plants had special appeals procedures, but no more than 61 % 
of the small plants. 

4.72 The highest level to which an appeal could go, among plants with an appeals procedure, 
was the general manager or managing director (39 %), works manager or plant director (29 %), 
board of directors or chairman (18%), and national level (8%). In 6% of cases the highest 
level was the personnel officer or a works committee. In 89 % of plants with an appeals proce- 
dure the shop steward could accompany the man making the appeal. This proportion varied 
from 95 % of large plants to 79% of small plants. In 69% of plants without a special appeals 
procedure appeals were dealt with through the ordinary disputes procedure. In the remaining 
plants it was ‘understood’ that workers could appeal. 

Disciplining of Stewards 

4.73 Nearly all the works managers (96 %) said that shop stewards were treated in the same way 
as other workers as far as discipline went. The few managers who said they were not were asked 
whether they were more or less likely than other workers to be subject to dismissal or other 
disciplinary penalties. All said stewards were less likely to be punished. 

D— ATTITUDES OF MANAGERS 
ATTITUDES TO STEWARDS 
Stewards and Management 

4.74 The demands made by shop stewards were considered by 18 % of managers to be reason- 
able always; 55% thought that they were usually reasonable, 21 % that they were sometimes, 
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and 3 % that they were never. Only 12 % of managers in large plants thought stewards’ demands 
were always reasonable, compared with 31 % in small plants. 

4.75 Managers were asked whose point of view shop stewards were most inclined to take, 
management’s or the workers’: 5% thought the management’s, 58% the workers’, and 35% 
thought it was 50-50. In the metal handling trades 64% thought stewards took the workers’ 
view, compared with 51 % in other manufacturing. 

4.76 29 % of the works managers thought that shop stewards were helping management quite 
a lot to solve its problems and run the plant more efficiently; 48 % thought they were helping 
in a minor way and 22% did not think they were helping at all. 

4.77 There is no direct measure of managements’ own estimate of the importance of procedure. 
Works managers were asked, however, if stewards brought grievances to foremen without these 
having been raised previously by members with their foremen, and 74% said they did, including 
82% in large plants and 65% in small plants. 13% of the managers who said this happened 
said that it did so very often, 28% fairly often and 58% seldom. All works managers were 
fairly well agreed on this, but only 7 % of personnel officers thought it happened very often and 
only 20% that it happened fairly often. Nine out of ten of all managers and personnel officers 
said that if foremen were approached they discussed the matter with the shop steward and tried 
to settle it if they could. The exception was managers with personnel officers — 74% said that 
their foremen tried to settle the matter if they could; 26% said that they did not. 

4.78 About a third of all works managers with shop stewards thought that stewards regarded 
the need to go through formal procedure as very important, a third thought they regarded it as 
fairly important and 28% thought they regarded it as not important. Those who thought that 
stewards regarded procedure as very or fairly important included : 78 % in metal handling, 58 % 
in other manufacturing; 75% in plants which had their own formal procedure, 54% in plants 
which did not; 79% of personnel officers. 

Stewards and Lower Levels of Supervision 

4.79 When asked if lower levels of supervision fully appreciated higher management’s problems 
in dealing with stewards, 45% of works managers thought they did so fully, 46% thought 
partly, and 5 % not at all. Only 35 % of managers in large plants thought that their problems 
were fully appreciated, compared with 52% in small plants. Only 29% of personnel officers 
thought that management’s problems were fully appreciated, although 60 % thought they were 
partly appreciated. 

4.80 Works managers were asked whether the lower levels of management in the plant were 
more or less ready than they were to agree to trade union demands. 20% thought lower levels 
were more ready, but 28 % thought they were less ready; 37 % thought they did not differ from 
their lower levels of management. A greater proportion of personnel officers (44%) thought 
lower levels less ready to agree. 

Stewards and the Union 

4.81 Managers were asked how much notice stewards in their plant took of union policy and 
instructions. 41 % thought stewards took a lot of notice, 36 % thought they took a fair amount 
of notice, 17 % a little notice, and 2% thought stewards took no notice at all. 

Stewards and their Members 

4.82 About a fifth of all managers thought their shop stewards very efficient as workers’ 
representatives. About 60% thought them fairly efficient; 15% not very efficient and 6% 
inefficient. 

Stewards as Individuals 

4.83 Shop stewards were regarded by 96% of works managers as being either very or fairly 
reasonable people. Only 3 % said flatly that stewards were unreasonable. Managers who 
thought stewards very reasonable to deal with included: 24% in large plants, 50% in small 
plants; 29% in plants which had their own formal procedure, 45% in plants which did not. 
46% of managers thought that stewards were less militant than their members, 38% that they 
were about as militant and only 16% that they were more militant. 

Promotion of Stewards 

4.84 When managers were asked whether shop stewards were more or less likely to be pro- 
moted than other workers in the plant, 76 % said it made no difference that they were shop 
stewards, 16% said stewards were more likely to be promoted and 8% less likely. In metal 
handling trades 21 % thought they were more likely to be promoted, compared with 11 % in 
other manufacturing. 
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ATTITUDES TO FULL-TIME UNION OFFICERS 
Stewards and Full-time Officers 

4.85 Managers were asked to assess the extent to which stewards in their plants were inclined 
to seek the help and advice of full-time union officers. 8 % of managers thought stewards were 
inclined to seek it too much, 17% thought stewards sought it too little, 66% thought stewards 
sought neither too much nor too little advice. 

4.86 Managers were then asked to compare the importance of full-time union officers in their 
system of negotiation and consultation with that of shop stewards. 36% thought that full-time 
union officers were unimportant, 38% thought they were quite important and 25% thought 
they were very important. Personnel officers had a higher estimate of officers’ importance, only 
20% thinking them unimportant. 

4.87 When either a full-time trade union officer or a shop steward is competent to settle an 
issue, 70% of managers with shop stewards preferred to deal with the shop steward. This 
included 80% in metal handling and 61 % in other manufacturing. 

Managers' Contact with Officers 

4.88 45% of managers said that none of the grievances and claims settled at their level 
involved the intervention of a full-time union officer in the negotiations; 43% said about a 
quarter of such grievances and claims did involve a full-time officer, 4% said about half, 4% 
three-quarters and 4% all. Managers who settled some grievances and claims which involved a 
full-time officer included 71 % in large plants and 40 % in small plants. 


4.89 Managers were asked about the number of times they had contacted a full-time officer 
during the 12 months previous to interview. Some comparisons are shown below : 


Contacted a full-time union officer: 

ALL 

MANAGERS 

METAL 

HANDLING 

TRADES 

OTHER 

MANUFAC- 

TURING 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

Never 
1-4 times 

5-9 times 

10 or more times 
Not answered 

°/o 

34 

47 

11 

8 

41 

45 

6 

8 

°/o 

25 

48 

17 

9 

1 

% 

29 

33 

10 

26 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
CONTACTS 

3 

3 

4 

9 


4.90 We asked informants what was the nature of the issue the last time they were in contact 
with a full-time officer. The following were the main issues named : 

WORKS PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS OFFICERS 


General wage issues 

Bonus payments/piece work prices, etc. 

Redundancy 

Holidays 

Working conditions 

Dismissals . . . . .... 

Union dues/recognition/membership . . 


% 

25 

13 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 


% 

37 

10 

9 

4 

2 

7 

2 


4.91 Less than 5% of managers saw union officers on the last occasion about such issues as 
hours of work, trouble with or about shop stewards, introduction of new machinery, strikes, 
demarcation, job evaluation, or general employment issues. Answers to a more general ques- 
tion about the circumstances most likely to lead informants to see a full-time officer followed a 
similar pattern, except that general wage issues were mentioned rather more often. 


Officers' Influence 

4.92 18% of all works managers thought that full-time officers played an important part in 
industrial relations in their plant and 33% thought they played a fairly important part; 49% 
said they were not important. Personnel officers attached a greater importance to full-time 
officers, only 32 % thinking them unimportant. Of those managers who thought full-time union 
officers either not important or fairly important, only 15 % would like to see them play a more 
important part in industrial relations in their plant, compared with 26 % of personnel officers. 
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4.93 Managers who would have liked to see full-time union officers play a more important 
part in their plant were asked what prevented them from doing so. The reasons they gave were 
that the officers were not welcomed by the shop stewards and they were not trusted or wanted 
by the workers (18%), that issues could be settled among themselves in the plant (10%), that 
there was too much pressure of work on the officers (15%), that the officers were either not 
intelligent or experienced enough (13 %), or that the officers were not interested and left matters 
to the stewards (13%). A variety of other answers could not be assembled under suitable 
headings, but the gist of a number of them was that union officers were not strong enough in 
dealing with their members. 


SATISFACTION WITH THE SYSTEM’ 

The Index 

4.94 The answers to a small number of opinion questions were taken to form indices of 
managers’ and personnel officers’ satisfaction with the industrial relations system as far as it 
affects their workshop role. The same questions were put to both managers and personnel 
officers and so a direct comparison of their satisfaction is possible. The questions involved, and 
the proportions of informants giving ‘dissatisfied’ answers were: 

15% of managers (26% of personnel officers) would like to see full-time trade union officers 
play a more important part in plant negotiations. 

6 % (6 %) thought stewards were inefficient as workers’ representatives. 

3 % (10%) thought the procedure for dealing with grievances and claims did not work well. 

3 % (1 %) thought stewards’ demands were never reasonable. 

Degrees of Satisfaction 

4.95 The distribution of degrees of satisfaction for all managers with stewards in their plants* 
and for those in two broad industry groups was as follows (percentages for personnel officers 
in italics). Managers were generally more satisfied than personnel officers, and those in ‘other 
manufacturing’ industries more than those in metal handling industries. 



ALL 

MGR. P.O. 

METAL 
HANDLING 
MGR. P.O. 

OTHER 

MANUFACTURING 
MGR. P.O. 

Satisfied with all 4 items 

% 

79 

7o 

68 

% 

74 

% 

67 

% 

85 

7o 

70 

Dissatisfied with 1 . . 

16 

29 

19 

30 

13 

26 

Dissatisfied with 2 . . 

4 

3 

6 

3 

2 

4 

Dissatisfied with 3 . . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(%base) 

(261) 

(118) 

(131) 

(72) 

(119) 

(43) 


Correlates of Satisfaction 

4.96 The above differences, however, were not as great as those between certain other groups : 


Satisfied with all 4 
items 

Dissatisfied with 1 . . 
Dissatisfied with 2 . . 
Dissatisfied with 3 . . 

FORMS OF 
OTHER THAN 
USED TWICE 
OR MORE IN 
LAST 12 MONTHS 
MGR. P.O. 

RESSURE 

strikes: 

NOT USED 
SINCE IN 
PRESENT POST 
MGR. P.O. 

THINK THERE ARE WAYS IN WHICH 
THE ORGANISATION OF WORK IN 
PLANT COULD BE IMPROVED IF 
FREE TO ARRANGE LABOUR FORCE 
YES 1 NO 

MGR. P.O. MGR. P.O. 

% % % % 

70 49 87 84 

21 44 10 13 

7 7 3 3 

% % % % 

67 56 91 78 

26 39 7 20 

6 5 2 2 

Total . . 
(%base) 

100 100 100 100 

(54) (41) (109) (37) 

100 100 100 100 

(128) (59) (132) (55) 



* Two of the questions in the index referred to stewards and could therefore not be put to the 
58 managers and 3 personnel officers who did not have stewards in their plant. 
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Differences in satisfaction between those who had and had not experienced strikes were in the 
same direction as those for other forms of pressure, but not quite so marked. Workers’ use of 
sanctions and managers’ feeling about utilisation of labour seemed to be fairly strongly 
associated with managers’ satisfaction. 

4.97 Two further significant differences were shown between contrasting groups of managers, 
but smallness of numbers prevented these analyses being made of personnel officers. Both the 
feeling that there were inefficient labour practices and the presence of a closed shop seemed to 
affect managers’ satisfaction adversely, the former being stronger than the latter. But the 
following factors were not associated with degree of satisfaction : age of manager, whether plant 
is a member of an employers’ association, range of bargaining with stewards, or whether there 
are any senior stewards in the plant. 



THINK THERE ARE TIME-WASTING 

HAVE SOME WORKERS IN 


AND INEFFICIENT 

LABOUR 

PRE- OR 

POST-ENTRY 


PRACTICES IN 

PLANT 

CLOSED SHOP 


YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

No. of items: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Satisfied with all 4 

68 

87 

72 

84 

Dissatisfied with 1 

25 

10 

21 


Dissatisfied with 2 

6 

3 

7 

2 

Dissatisfied with 3 

1 

— 

— 



100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(110) 

(151) 

(112) 

(149) 


E— ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION 

METHODS OF PAYMENT 
Payment by Results 

4.98 All managers were asked whether any of their manual workers were paid by some system 
of payment by results. In 79 % of plants some manual workers were paid by one system or 
another, including bonuses related to output. Plants with some manual workers on payment by 
results included: 84% in metal handling, 77% in other manufacturing, 66% in construction; 
86 % of those which had their own formal procedure, 72 % which did not. A system of payment 
by results applied to all or most manual workers in 90 % of the 79 % of plants with a system. 

4.99 About a third of managers and personnel officers with a system of payment by results 
would have preferred to replace the system by some other method of payment. The reasons 
they gave which prevented them were: 

WORKS PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS OFFICERS 


General practice in trade 
Union opposition 

Bad for output/would increase costs 

Company policy 

Difficult to change 

Opposition by workers 
Need incentive/bonus system 
In process of developing new scheme 
Other answers 


(Those who would like to change from p.b.r.j . . (77) (41) 


% 

21 

18 

15 

13 

12 


% 

17 

34 

7 

7 

5 


12 

37 


4.100 In the 21 % of all plants where no manual workers were paid by results works managers 
were asked if they would favour introducing a system of payment by results. A third said they 
would be, just over a third said they would not be and the rest did not know. Only 22 managers 
were, therefore, asked what prevented them making the change and their reasons were mainly 
that it would be bad for output and increase costs. Small numbers spoke of union opposition, 
company policy and the difficulty of making a change. 


Changing the Rates of Pay 

4.101 Managers who did not think that they had any workers whose wages were subject to 
control by a wages council* were asked whether they had any groups of workers in their plant to 
whom they would like to pay more. A third said there were, compared with nearly half the 
personnel officers. 42 % of managers in plants with their own formal procedure would like to 
pay some workers more, compared with 25 % in plants without a formal procedure. The 
reasons informants gave which prevented them from paying these workers more were : 

Works personnel 

MANAGERS OFFICERS 


Opposition by union or workers/agreed scales/trade rates . . 

Would lead to general demand/disturb differentials 

Can’t afford it/must cut costs 

Against company policy 

Against employers’ association rules 

Other reasons 


28 

25 

26 

17 

17 

14 

9 

11 

7 

5 

17 

28 


Total 104% 100 

(Those with no workers covered by a wages council who 
would like to pay some more) (54) (36) 


The wage freeze then operating was specifically excluded from this question. 

4.102 The same group of managers were asked whether there were any groups of workers in 
their plant to whom they would like to pay less. About a third of both managers and personnel 
officers said there were. They were mainly unable to do so because of opposition from unions 
and workers arising out of agreed scales and trade rates (55 %), and because of shortage of 
labour (24 %.) Personnel officers spoke of union opposition more frequently (77 %) and shortage 
of labour less frequently (10 %). Managers who would like to pay some workers less included : 
20 % of those who thought stewards’ demands always reasonable, 46 % who thought them only 
sometimes reasonable; 45 % who thought they could improve the organisation of work if they 
were free to arrange their labour force, 27 % who did not think this. 


UTILISATION OF LABOUR 
Difficulties in Recruiting Labour 

4.103 Most managers (83 %) said that they had difficulty in recruiting labour. The proportion 
varied from 89 % in metal handling to 77 % in other manufacturing. The groups of workers 
named most frequently as difficult to recruit were: 


WORKS PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS OFFICERS 


% % 


Skilled workers/ craftsmen/tradesmen 
Unskilled workers/labourers . . 
Semi-skilled workers/machinists 

Women 

Young people/school leavers 
Clerical staff 
Technicians 

Managerial/administrative staff 

Other grades 

Other answers 


58 

56 

16 

13 

13 

18 

9 

13 

5 

4 

3 

5 

2 

13 

2 

1 

19 

17 

3 

2 


Total 

(Those who reported difficulty in recruiting labour) 


130% 142% 

(265) (94) 


There were large industrial variations in the proportion of managers reporting shortages of 
skilled men: 71 % in metal handling, 33% in other manufacturing, and 89% in constructon. 
87 % of managers who thought workers could put more effort into their jobs said they had 
difficulty in recruiting labour, compared with 72 % who thought workers put in sufficient effort 
already. 

* These were 49 % of all managers, though this is almost certainly an under-estimate (see 4.55). 
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4.104 The reasons given for difficulties in recruitment were : 


WORKS 

MANAGERS 


PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 


Local shortage of labour of any kind 

Low rates of pay/other firms pay more 

Shortage of particular types of labour (local or general) 

Bad or difficult working conditions 
General shortage/full employment/easy to get jobs 
Poor image of industry/young people prefer more attractive 
jobs 

Insufficient training/inadequate schooling/unwillingness to 
learn a trade 

Seasonal or trade fluctuations 

Lack of transport 

Shortage of housing 

Restrictive practices/union opposition 

Other answers 


Total 

(Those who reported difficulty in recruiting labour) 


% 

53 

23 

13 

13 

10 


6 


5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

7 


140% 

(265) 


% 

55 

21 

8 

5 
11 

6 


4 

10 


137% 

(94) 


Improving the Organisation of Work 

4.105 According to about half of all informants, the organisation and arrangement of work in 
their plants could have been improved if they had been free to arrange their labour force as they 
wished. Those who thought this included: 

69 % who thought stewards’ demands only sometimes reasonable. 

30% who thought them always reasonable. 

64% in large plants. 

38% in small plants. 

62 % with some workers in a pre-entry closed shop. 

43 % with no workers in a pre-entry closed shop. 

57 % in metal handling. 

37 % in other manufacturing. 

4.106 Those who thought this were asked what percentage of their working hours they could 

save in this way: 


Working hours that could be saved: 


None . . 

Up to 5 % 
6 - 10 % 
11-15% 
16-20% 

21 % or more 
Don’t know 


Total 

AVERAGE ESTIMATE OF SAVING 

(Those who thought organisation of work could be improved) 


WORKS PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS OFFICERS 


% 

5 

% 

5 

27 

20 

24 

26 

7 

10 

11 

3 

6 

10 

20 

26 

100 

100 

9% 

9% 

(ISO) 

(59) 


4.107 Managers who thought that the organisation and arrangement of work in their plant 
could be improved were asked if trade unionism was a factor in preventing them from arranging 
their labour as they wished. 34% of these managers thought it was a big factor, 22% a fairly 
big factor, 22% a small factor, and 17% thought it was not a factor at all. Personnel officers 
were more inclined than their managers to say that trade unionism was a fairly big factor rather 
than no factor at all. 


Time-wasting and Inefficient Labour Practices 

4.108 Managers were asked if there were any particular time-wasting and inefficient practices 
in their plant. 40 % said there were. Those who thought there were such practices in their plant 
included: 52% in metal handling, 33% in other manufacturing, 22% in construction; 50% in 
large plants, 37 % in small plants; 59 % who thought stewards’ demands only sometimes reason- 
able, 25% who thought them always reasonable. Details of the practices, are given overleaf. 
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WORKS 

PERSONNEL 

Whether these practices exist, and if so, what they are: 

MANAGERS 

OFFICERS 

Wasting time by extending breaks/smoking in toilets 

% 

16 

% 

25 

Late arrival/early leaving 

10 

9 

Insistence on job demarcation/refusal to do alternative 
work . . 

9 

19 

Wasting time by slow working/not putting in a fair day’s 
work. . 

6 

6 

Overmanning/spreading work among too many workers/ 
mate always accompanying skilled worker 

5 

2 

Technical inefficiencies 

3 

5 

Absenteeism . . 

3 

4 

Insistence on employing craftsmen/opposition to using 
semi-skilled or unskilled labour . . 

3 

2 

Opposition to modern methods or machines 

1 

2 

Other inefficient practices 

4 

7 

No inefficient practices 

60 

49 

Total . . 

120% 

130% 


4.109 The causes of time-wasting and inefficient labour practices were thought to be the 
following (in some cases informants answered this question by repeating the nature of the 
practices): 

WORKS PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS OFFICERS 


% % 


Habit/attitude of mind/human nature 
Same answer as in previous table 
Shop steward’s or union’s attitude/ 
rules, restrictive practices 
Full employment/shortage of labour 
Fear of losing job 

Inefficient management 

Laziness/bloody-mindedness 
Poor supervision . . . . 

Desire to earn overtime/insufficient earnings 

Other answers 

Don’t know/not answered 


24 

— 

17 

45 

14 

3 

11 

7 

7 

10 

6 

11 

6 

3 

5 

8 

4 

3 

16 

18 

4 

2 


Total 114% 110% 

(Those in plants with time-wasting and inefficient labour 
practices) . . . . . . . . . . . . . • (129) (62 


4.1 10 Informants were then asked how they thought these practices could be got rid of: 


WORKS PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS OFFICERS 


By change in attitude of workers or unions/creating the % 

right spirit/getting more co-operation/educating the 
workers/gaining their trust . . . . . . . . 24 

By better management control/supervision, penalising 

breach of rules . . . . . . . . . 16 

By more efficient management/work study/re-organisation 1 5 

By union re-organisation, by changing union rules 11 

By more job competition/unemployment/sacking workers 10 

By a new wages structure 

By abolishing breaks 4 

By creating job security 

No way to get rid of such practices . . 7 

Other answers. . .. .. •• 6 

Don’t know/not answered . . . . . . . . . . 9 


% 

29 

27 

8 

8 

8 


5 

5 

8 

26 

7 


Total .. 111% 131% 

(Those in plants with time-wasting and inefficient labour 
practices) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . (129) (62) 
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4.111 Finally, 41% of works managers (and 27% of personnel officers) said that they had 
attempted to calculate the percentage of labour cost per unit of output which would be saved 
if they could remove time-wasting practices. About a quarter of these managers said they would 
save up to 5%, a third 6-10%, a third 11-20%, and an eighth 21 % or more. The average 
estimated possible saving was 12%. 

The Level of Worker Effort 

4.1 12 Nearly three-quarters of works managers and personnel officers thought that the workers 
in their plant could reasonably be expected to put more effort into their jobs. They estimated 
possible increases in the effort workers could achieve as follows : 


Possible % increase: 


WORKS PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS OFFICERS 


6-10% 

34 

29 

11-15% 

18 

12 

16-20% 

14 

6 

21-25% 

8 

12 

Over 25% 

9 

12 

Don’t know . . 

7 

8 

Total 

100 

100 

AVERAGE ESTIMATE OF POSSIBLE INCREASE . . 

13% 

13% 

(Those who thought workers could make more effort) . . 

(231) 

(90) 


Those who thought workers could put more effort into their jobs included 79 % in metal 
handling, 66% in other manufacturing; 85% in large plants, 70% in small plants. 

4.1 13 The reasons why men did not make the effort, as expressed by works managers, covered 
a lot of ground. The principal reasons were: no financial incentive (26%), laziness and lack of 
conscientiousness (20%), they earn enough and are not interested to work harder (20%), not 
interested in the job or apathetic (16%), and full employment (15%). 

Overtime 

4.114 66% of all plants in the sample worked overtime regularly and 30% did so occasionally. 
Only 4% never worked overtime. The proportions of plants working regular overtime were 
79 % in metal handling, 51 % in other manufacturing, and 75 % in construction. Informants in 
plants which worked regular overtime were asked by what percentage they could reduce it, on 
average, if they could guarantee no loss of earnings but still maintain production or quality: 


Could reduce overtime: 


WORKS PERSONNEL 

MANAGERS OFFICERS 


Not at all 




44 

36 

Up to 5 % 




5 

11 

6-10% 




10 

11 

11-15% 




5 


16-15% 




8 

1 

13 

26-50% 




9 

Over 50% 




8 

5 

Don’t know/not answered . . 




11 

18 





100 

100 

AVERAGE ESTIMATE OF POSSIBLE REDUCTION 

13% 

12% 


PLANNING AND STATISTICS 
Planning Manpower Needs 

4.115 67% of managers said they were able to plan their manpower needs ahead. The pro- 
portions were 72 % in metal handling, 60 % in other manufacturing, and 78 % in construc- 
tion. 
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Those planning ahead, and the periods for which they were able to do so, were: 



Works 

PERSONNEL 


MANAGERS 

OFFICERS 

No forward planning 

% 

32 

% 

30 

Plan ahead up to 1 year 

27 

20 

„ „ „ „ 2 years 

22 

25 

„ „ „ „ 5 years 

9 

11 

„ „ 5 years or more 

Don’t know/not answered 

9 

11 

1 

3 

Total 

100 

100 


Labour Statistics 

4.1 16 85 % of all plants maintained labour statistics of some kind. Those who did so included 
92 % in metal handl ing, 8 1 % in other manufacturing, 72 % in construction ; 97 % of large plants, 
72% of small plants. The kinds of records maintained are shown below. The first group of 
5 items was suggested to works managers and personnel officers as possible records that might 
be kept and the remaining items were mentioned by informants subsequently: 


Prompted 


WORKS 

MANAGERS 

% 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

% 

Rates of absence through sickness . . 


87 

90 

Rates of absence other than sickness 


77 

86 

Rates of labour turnover 


79 

92 

Accident rates . . 


90 

94 

Hours lost through strikes 


32 

46 

Others 

Rates of pay 


8 

8 

Hours worked, overtime and short time . . 


7 

8 

Time-keeping, lateness 


7 

6 

Performance, output, productivity . . 


6 

— 

Labour costs . . 


4 

3 

Numbers, types of labour employed 


2 

16 

Training records 


2 

7 

Reasons for leaving 


2 

5 

Holidays 


2 

3 

Other records . . 


13 

26 


(Those in plants with labour statistics) (271) (117) 


Other items included long service records, medical records, and disabled persons, welfare and 
pensions benefits. 


F— EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Extent of Membership 

4.117 81 % of all plants in the sample belonged to an employers’ association. There was no 
significant difference between industries or between plants of different sizes. 


Advantages of Membership 

4.118 In the 258 plants in the sample which belonged to an employers’ association, 82% of 
works managers and 92 % of personnel officers said they derived some practical benefit from 
membership. The benefits are listed overleaf. They are responses to an unprompted question. 
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WORKS 

MANAGERS 


PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 


Collective action/uniform decisions 

Technical information 
Advice on trade union matters 

Representation/liaison with Government and trade unions 
Advice on wage rates 

Advice and information on Government or L.A. regula- 
tions/price policy 

Advice on training schemes, etc 

Advice on holiday arrangements 

Other answers 

Not answered, don’t know 


total 

(Those who derived benefit from membership) . . 


28 

24 

28 

15 

25 

28 

24 

35 

19 

19 

16 

27 

5 

8 

2 

3 

12 

7 

11 

12 


170% 

( 211 ) 


178% 

(82) 


In other manufacturing 37 % of managers named technical information as a practical benefit, 
compared with only 20% in metal handling. 


Disadvantages of Membership 

4.119 All informants whose plants belonged to an employers’ association were asked whether 
there were any disadvantages in membership. 20% of works managers and 35 % of personnel 
officers thought there were. The disadvantages were principally the limitation of freedom of 
action and need to conform to the majority (64%), some disadvantages vis-i-vis non-members 
(14%), cost (7%), and delays in negotiations and in obtaining information (4%). There were 
a variety of other answers, including difficulties in working to or interpreting agreements. 


Resignation of Former Members 

4.120 Of the 58 plants which did not belong to an employers’ association six had once been 
members. One had left the association because of cost, another because of a disagreement, and 
the rest because of a re-organisation of the firm. 


Disagrements with Associations 

4.121 Informants in all plants which had ever been in membership of an employers’ association 
were asked if they had ever wished to make concessions which the association did not approve 
of. 1 1 % of managers and 25 % of personnel officers said they had. The higher proportion of 
personnel officers saying this was not due to the type of plants, because only 12% of managers 
with personnel officers had wished to make such a concession. The concessions managers had 
wished to make were on wages and overtime in three-fifths of the 29 cases, hours and shiftwork 
in a seventh, and holidays in 2 cases. The concessions were made by about three-fifths of the 
27 plants wishing to make them. In most cases the association did nothing about the breach of 
its rules, but, according to the personnel officers, three plants either resigned or were thrown 
out of the association. 

4.122 About a third of works managers who had not wished to make any concession said, in 
answer to a hypothetical question, that if they wished to make a concession which the associa- 
tion did not approve of they would go ahead and make it just the same; 44% said they would 
not make the concession, and the remaining 23% either did not know or did not answer the 
question. 


Criticisms of Associations 

4.123 The members of employers’ associations were asked whether they had any specific 
criticisms to make of their association. 26 % of managers and 34 % of personnel officers said 
they had. Both groups made similar criticisms, but with different emphases (see table overleaf.) 
There is some evidence of a generally critical attitude in the finding that 39 % of managers who 
thought stewards’ demands were only sometimes reasonable had criticisms of their association, 
compared with only 15% of those who thought stewards’ demands always reasonable. 
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Works 

MANAGERS 


PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 


% 

Association too weak/can’t enforce decisions . . . . 45 

Too remote/lack of local, specialised knowledge . . . . 30 

Too little information/delay in getting it 10 

Lack of right type of staff 7 

Agreements or documents too complex 3 

Other answers . . .. 15 


Total 110% 

(Those who had criticisms of their association) . . . . (69) 


% 

15 

20 

9 

12 

12 

53 


121% 

(34) 


4.124 27% of managers and 36% of personnel officers thought there were ways in which the 
work of their association could be improved. Suggested improvements were the obverse of the 
criticisms: closer contact or decentralisation (27%), must enforce decisions (22%), speedier 
advice and streamlined procedures (17%), and more and better staff (13%). 

Contact with Associations 

4.125 Of members of employers’ associations, 71 % had been in contact with their association 
during the twelve months preceding interview. The figures for each industry were: metal 
handling 80%, other manufacturing 64%, construction 59%. Frequencies of contact were: 



WORKS 

PERSONNEL 

Contacts in last 12 months: 

MANAGERS 

OFFICERS 

1-4 

% 

40 

% 

28 

5-9 

17 

19 

10-14 

16 

18 

15-24 

5 

11 

25 or more 

10 

17 

Not answered/don’t know . . 

12 

7 

Total . . . . . . 

100 

100 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF CONTACTS (approx.) 

12 

25 

(Those contacting association in last 12 months) 

(187) 

(72) 


4.126 The reasons informants gave for contacting their association were: 



Works 

PERSONNEL 


MANAGERS 

OFFICERS 

Advice and information on wage issues 

% 

35 

% 

47 

Advice and information on union matters 

25 

39 

Advice and information on legislation or regulations . . 

21 

31 

Technical data . . . . 

17 

10 

Advice on holiday arrangements and pay 

12 

8 

Employment issues/redundancy 

11 

11 

Advice on training matters, grants, etc 

8 


Conditions and hours of work 

8 

— 

Negotiations with government or unions . . 

5 

1 

Other answers . . 

6 


Not answered/don’t know . . 

7 

6 

Total . . 

155% 

180% 

(Those contacting association in last 12 months) 

(187) 

(72) 


Of managers contacting their association, 29 % in other manufacturing had sought technical 
data, compared with only 7 % in metal handling. 


The Power of Association 

4.127 Works managers and personnel officers had made some spontaneous criticism of the lack 
of power of associations. They were also asked directly if they thought their employers’ associa- 
tion had a lot of power, a fair amount or no power at all over its members. 1 1 % thought it had 
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a lot of power, 54% thought it had a fair amount, 25 % thought it had no power at all, and 3 % 
gave qualified answers. Those who thought their association had no power or only a fair 
amount were asked if they thought their association should have more power. Only 21 % of 
managers and 29 % of personnel officers thought that it should have. 

SUMMARY 

4.128 Works managers in 319 manufacturing and construction establishments which recog- 
nised unions were interviewed, together with their personnel officers where these had some 
industrial relations responsibilities. Two-thirds of the plants visited were one of a number 
belonging to the same firm. More than half of all plants ran training courses for staff, foremen 
or workers, but only 10% ran them for shop stewards. More than a third of the plants ran 
courses for foremen which included industrial relations, but only 7 % ran such courses for 
stewards. 

4.129 Most of the manufacturing plants had a steward system, but only a third of the construc- 
tion sites. Two-thirds of the plants with stewards had more than one union represented, and 
a majority of their managers dealt with multi-union issues from time to time. Nearly a half of 
such managers thought it would help in dealing with grievances if fewer unions were involved. 
A majority of plants with stewards also had senior stewards, about 80 % of whom could contact 
higher management without first going through the foreman. Although the procedure by which 
ordinary stewards could approach management was more formal, in practice they could by-pass 
foremen as often as senior stewards could. 

4.130 Some managers bargained with stewards over a wider range of issues than others. The 
‘high bargainers’ were typically in the large plants, with senior stewards, joint committees and 
their own formal plant procedure. As compared with ‘low bargaining’ managers, the high 
bargainers more often thought stewards were efficient and were more likely to be promoted than 
other workers, but they less often found stewards’ demands reasonable. 

4.131 Most of the plants had a recognised grievance procedure in addition to national pro- 
cedure, and a third of them thought its use had increased in recent years. Procedure above 
plant level was less often used, and only a sixth of managers thought its use had increased. 
Nearly a third of managers had experienced strikes and more than a half had experienced some 
other form of pressure. A majority of managers and a larger majority of personnel officers 
thought strikes less effective than other forms of pressure. 

4.132 Three-quarters of managers thought stewards were helping management either a lot or 
a little to solve its problems and run the plant more efficiently. Similar proportions thought 
stewards both regarded the need to go through formal procedure as very or fairly important 
and took notice of union policy and instructions. Most managers preferred to deal with 
stewards rather than with union full-time officers and a half regarded the latter’s role in 
industrial relations at workshop level as not important. An index of satisfaction with the 
industrial relations system at workshop level shows that works managers are slightly more 
satisfied th an personnel officers and those in ‘other manufacturing’ slightly more than those in 
‘metal handling’. 

4.133 About a third of those operating a system of payment by results wanted to replace it, but 
a third of those without such a system wanted to introduce one. Most informants complained 
of difficulties in recruiting labour, especially skilled workers. About a half thought they could 
improve the organisation of work if they were free to arrange their own labour force as they 
wished. 4 in 10 thought there were time-wasting and inefficient labour practices in their plant, 
and 7 in 10 thought their workers could put more effort into their jobs. A half whose plants 
worked overtime regularly thought it could be reduced without affecting production or quality 
if they could guarantee no loss of earnings. 

4.134 Most of the plants belonged to an employers’ association and most informants said they 
derived practical benefit from membership. A fifth of managers and a third of personnel officers 
said there were disadvantages to membership, notably limitation of freedom of action and the 
need to conform to the majority. The main criticisms of associations made by minorities of 
informants were that they were weak or lacked local, specialised knowledge. But only a fifth 
of informants thought their association should have more power. 

4.135 In general, the survey shows a number of differences between the industrial relations 
experience and attitudes of managers in plants of different kinds. Although there are differences 
between the two main industrial groups of ‘metal handling’ and ‘other manufacturing’, perhaps 
the most noteworthy differences emerge between the large and the small plants. The large 
plants are clearly more formal in their conduct of industrial relations, yet this does not seem 
to produce a better atmosphere than that apparently prevailing in many small plants. Thus 
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while much more training in industrial relations is given in the large plants and there is much 
more often a formal grievance procedure, the frequency of strikes and other forms of pressure 
is greater and stewards’ demands are seen as more unreasonable. While it may be argued that 
without the degree of formality that exists at present things might well be worse, it seems that 
the ‘system’ works best where it is least put to the test. 
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CHAPTER 5— FOREMEN 


THE SAMPLE 

5.1 This inquiry was carried out in conjunction with the works managers’ and personnel 
officers’ surveys. It was based on a sample of 319 establishments where a works manager had 
been successfully interviewed. It was decided to interview 2 foremen where possible at each of 
these establishments. The foremen interviewed were those at the lowest level of supervision 
responsible for industrial relations in some form or another. If there were more than two fore- 
men at the lowest level, the one with the longest service and the one with the shortest service 
were selected for interview. This procedure resulted in a final interviewed sample of 598 fore- 
men or 98 % of those eligible for interview. 


A— CHARACTERISTICS AND ACTIVITIES OF FOREMEN 

Sex and Age 

5.2 6 % of the foremen in the sample were women. The majority (89 %) of female foremen were 
employed in other manufacturing industries*. The average age of all foremen was 46. 

Length of Service With Firm 

5.3 Foremen had worked for their present firm for an average of 17 years, and had had the job 
of foreman at the plant or site where they were working for an average of just over 5 years. 

Previous Job 

5.4 Before becoming a foreman, 85% worked for their present firm. Of those who worked 
somewhere else, about a half of them were foremen in their previous firm, and had been fore- 
men on average for a total of 16 years. 45% previously held a skilled manual job, 20% held 
a semi-skilled manual job, 24% held a foreman’s or supervisor’s job, 3% an unskilled manual 
job and 1 % were managers of small establishments. 

Desire for Promotion 

5.5 69 % of foremen were interested in promotion in their firm, and 52 % of these thought there 
was a reasonable hope that they might get it. The greatest interest in promotion was among 
foremen in the metal handling trades (75 % wanted it). Those interested wanted to be promoted 
to senior foreman (24%), assistant/junior manager (6%), works/area manager (43%), other 
higher positions (11 %), and a further 16% did not know to what position. The reasons given 
by those who did not think there was a reasonable hope of getting promotion included being 
too old (33%), lack of qualifications (18%), and no higher position available (12%). Those 
who were interested in promotion included : 

87 % who had been foremen in their present plant for less than a year 
43 % who had been foremen there for 20 or more years 
87 % who were dissatisfied with the amount of authority they had to deal with issues raised by 
stewards 

62% who were very satisfied with the amount of this authority 
74% in large plants** 

62 % in small plants 

In general, the groups who were more interested in promotion also thought they were more 
likely to get it. 

Education and Qualifications 

5.6 The proportion of foremen whose last full-time education was at an elementary or 
secondary modern school is similar to the general population (73 % compared with 70%). 10% 
of all foremen had been to a state grammar or county high school (2 % in construction), and the 
remaining 17% had had some kind of technical or intermediate education. 54% had received 
some further education; for 2% this was full-time, and for 52% part-time. The proportion in 
metal handling trades who had received further education was 62 %, in construction 58 %, and 


*The three industrial groupings are the same as those used for managers (see 4.3). 

**Defined in the same way as with the managers’ survey: large plants are those with 500 or 
more employees, small plants with less than 250 employees. 
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in other manufacturing 44%. 39% of all foremen had served a full industrial apprenticeship. 
The proportion was lower in other manufacturing (26%), but higher in metal handling (46%), 
and construction (67%). 10% of all foremen had a technical qualification. 

Training 

5.7 38 % of all foremen said they had taken part in a course of training for their job as foreman, 
with just over a half of these attending more than one course. More foremen in metal handling 
(43 %) and other manufacturing (38 %) had attended courses than those in construction (21 %), 
and more in large plants (57%) than in small plants (29%). These courses were run by: 


% 

Foreman’s own firm . . . . . . 37 

Local education authority . . . . . . . . . . 28 

Employers’/manufacturers’ association .... . . 10 

Ministry of Labour/government/training within industry . . 13 

Other answers 10 

Don’t know . . 2 


Total 100 

(% base — number of courses) (230) 


26% of all foremen had taken part in a course specifically designed to help them deal with 
industrial relations. The proportion was higher in metal handling (31 %) and other manufac- 
turing (24%) than construction (6%). 

Income 

5.8 The average net income of all foremen was £20. 10. 0 per week. This was higher in metal 
handling trades and construction (£22) than other manufacturing Gust over £18), and higher 
in large plants than in small (£22— £18. 10. 0). 

Membership of Trade Unions 

5.9 32% of all foremen were members of a trade union. 42% in construction were, 33% in 
metal handling, and 24% in other manufacturing. The unions they belonged to were TGWU 
(1 1 %), AEU (24%), NUGMW (7%), ETU (2%), AUBTW (5 %), others (51 %). Foremen had 
belonged to their present union for an average of 17 years. Nearly a half of all foremen who 
were members of a union said that it had negotiating rights on behalf of foremen in their firm. 

Workers Supervised 

5.10 Foremen supervised on average about 45 workers, 99% of whom were manual. The 
average number supervised varied from about 30 in small plants to about 60 in large plants. 
67 % said they supervised skilled workers, 75 % semi-skilled, and 58 % unskilled. 86 % said they 
supervised production workers and 21 % supervised off-production workers. 

Responsibility for Engaging and Dismissing Labour 

5.1 1 About a half of all foremen were personally responsible for engaging workers and could 
dismiss a worker entirely on their own authority. These duties were carried out by more fore- 
men in construction than other industries: 88% of them said they could engage workers and 
77% said they could dismiss them. Foremen in large plants were less often responsible for 
engaging and dismissing workers than those in small plants. 

B— RELATIONS WITH STEWARDS AND THE UNION 
UNION STRENGTH IN THE WORKPLACE 
Union Membership of Workers Supervised 

5.12 93 % of all foremen (85% in construction, 88% in small plants and 99% in large plants) 
supervised some workers who were members of a trade union.* About three-quarters of these 
foremen said that all or most of the workers they supervised were union members. The follow- 
ing proportions of all foremen had some workers in these unions: AEU 35%, TGWU 30%, 
NUGMW 13%, ETU 9%, AUBTW 2%, other unions 38%. 

The Closed Shop 

5.13 17% said that the workers they supervised had to be union members before they could 
get a job and a further 16% said that they had to be members in order to keep their jobs. More 


*It must be remembered that interviews were only carried out at plants which recognised 
unions. 
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foremen in construction (29 %) than other industries said the workers they supervised had to be 
union members before they could get a job. In large plants 43 % of foremen said some of their 
workers had to be union members to get or keep a job, compared with 29% in small plants. 

The Presence of Stewards and Senior Stewards 

5.14 There were shop stewards representing the workers supervised by 75 % of all foremen, by 
85 % in metal handling, 72% in other manufacturing, 19 % in construction; 91 % in large plants 
and 56 % in small plants. The average number of stewards was about two. Of the foremen with 
stewards representing the workers they supervised, about a third said that they included senior 
stewards or conveners. 22% of all foremen supervised AEU stewards, 18% TGWU, 8% 
NUGMW, 4% ETU, 1 % AUBTW and 22% other unions. 

MULTIPLICITY OF UNIONS 
The Extent of Multi-unionism 

5.15 Of the foremen who supervised some or all workers in a trade union, 66% had workers 
in one union only, 24% in two unions, and 10% in three or more unions. We analysed foremen 
with workers in each of the five unions sampled in the stewards’ and officers’ surveys (except 
the NUR) according to whether their workers were in that union only or in conjunction with 
workers in one or more other unions. The table below also shows the frequency with which 
each of the five unions was found in conjunction with each of the other four. For example, of 
foremen supervising some or all workers in the TGWU, 47 % had no other unions representing 
the workers they supervised, and 32 % had the AEU also representing some of them. 


MULTI-UNION MEMBERSHIP OF WORKERS SUPERVISED 



TGWU 

FOREMEN 

AEU 

WITH SOME WORKERS IN: 
NUGMW ETU 

AUBTW 

Sole union representing workers 

% 

% 

7. 

% 

% 

supervised . . 

47 

40 

43 

19 

31 

Other unions also representing 

them 

53 

60 

57 

81 

69 

Total . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Also representing them: 

TGWU 

— 

27 

9 

28 

38 

AEU 

32 

— 

40 

63 

8 

NUGMW 

4 

14 

. — 

13 

— 

ETU 

8 

16 

9 

— 

15 

AUBTW 

3 


— 

4 

— 

(Base = foremen with workers in 

that union) 

(180) 

(212) 

(75) 

(54) 

(13) 


♦less than 0-5 % 


In some cases we were told that the different unions represented workers with different skills or 
occupations. 

Competition for Members 

5.16 There was competition between unions to recruit the workers supervised by 4% of fore- 
men. About a quarter of these said that it would be easier to settle grievances and claims if 
there were not this competition. 

Multi-union Representation 

5.17 18% of foremen with stewards said that their stewards sometimes acted on behalf of 
another union’s members besides their own. This proportion was 26% in metal handling, 6% 
in other manufacturing; 25 % in large plants, 1 1 % in small plants. A third of the stewards who 
acted in this way were senior stewards. 

Multi-union Issues 

5.18 78% of all foremen never dealt with issues involving more than one union, 20% did so 
seldom, and only 2% did so fairly often. The frequencies were higher in metal handling and 
construction than in other manufacturing and higher in large plants than in small plants. Only 
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ten foremen were eligible to answer the question on whether it would help in dealing with 
grievances if fewer unions were involved. Three said it would help, six said it would make no 
difference and one did not know. 

THE ACTIVITIES OF STEWARDS 
Contacting Members 

5.19 85% of foremen said their stewards could leave their job to contact members whenever 
they wanted. In metal handling it was 88 % and in other manufacturing 81 %. Of these, about 
three quarters had to get permission first. Permission to leave the job was sometimes withheld 
by 10% of foremen. 

5.20 Facilities for stewards contacting members at their place of work were regarded with equal 
satisfaction by foremen in all industries. 78% said they were very satisfactory, 20% fairly 
satisfactory, and only 2% unsatisfactory. 

Meetings of Members 

5.21 27 % of foremen with stewards said they held meetings of members at their place of work 
during working time. In metal handling it was 32 % and in other manufacturing industries 20 %. 
Foremen said that meetings during breaks were allowed at 44% of all plants — 56% in metal 
handling and 27% in other manufacturing. In practically all cases of meetings held during 
working time the steward had to obtain permission first. Permission was given by the foreman 
in 44% of these cases, by the works manager or management in 51 %, by someone else in 5 %. 
In 83 % of cases permission was always given, in 10% nearly always, and in 3 % it was withheld 
very or fairly often. Of the 14 foremen who said permission was not always given, 10 said the 
stewards had to state the purpose of the meeting. 

Union Duties During Working Time 

5.22 Nearly a half of all foremen said that the stewards they dealt with were allowed to take 
time off from work in order to perform their duties as shop stewards. This proportion varied 
from 55% in large plants to 31 % in small plants. Foremen were asked how may hours their 
stewards took off for this purpose in the previous week. Only 10% of the foremen concerned 
said none, 36% said 15 hours or more, and the average was about 10 hours. 

Stewards and Foremen By-passing 

5.23 32% of all foremen said that the shop stewards they dealt with did not have to raise an 
issue with them before they could raise it with higher levels of management. Those who said 
this included: 22% in metal handling, 44% in other manufacturing; 27% in large plants, 38% 
in small plants. 

5.24 In reply to the question “Do the shop stewards you deal with have to get your permission 
first before they can contact higher management”, 60% of foremen said that the stewards they 
dealt with did have to obtain permission. More stewards in metal handling (67 %) had to obtain 
permission than in other manufacturing (51 %). 70% of foremen with stewards who had to get 
permission said that stewards could by-pass them to get access to higher levels of management. 
This proportion was 72% in plants in membership of an employers’ association, but only 
51 % in other plants. 

5.25 The foremen concerned said by-passing could be done by direct contact (79%), through 
trade union structure (12%), and through the personnel department (6%). About three- 
quarters of these foremen disapproved of being by-passed. Those who disapproved were asked 
how this practice could be avoided. They said management should refuse to see stewards 
(38 %), procedure should be observed (27%), there should be better relations between foremen 
and shop stewards (9%), and it is not possible or desirable to avoid this practice (13%). 

Foremen's Knowledge of Steward-Management Settlements 

5.26 76% of foremen said that if something was settled at a higher level of management with 
shop stewards the management told them about it. 12% heard about it from the stewards, 5 % 
from someone else, and 7 % said that it never arose where they worked. Only 8 % of foremen 
said that this did not work out all right in practice. The proportion was higher in metal 
handling (10 %), than other manufacturing (5 %), and it rose to 32 % among foremen who heard 
about settlements from stewards. Among those who heard about such settlements from 
management, only 6% were dissatisfied with the amount of authority they had to deal with 
issues raised by stewards, but among those who heard about settlements from stewards 17% 
were dissatisfied in this way. 
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NEGOTIATION 

Dealing With Members' Claims 

5.27 When asked “Are the grievances and claims raised by workers directly with you reason- 
able ones you can do something about?” foremen said: 



ALL 

FOREMEN 

METAL 

HANDLING 

CONSTRUCTION 

OTHER 

MANUFACTURING 

Always 

% 

36 

% 

35 

% 

46 

% 

36 

Usually 

47 

49 

48 

44 

Sometimes 

10 

10 

2 

10 

1 

Never 

1 

1 


Not answered 

6 

5 

4 

9 

Total 

(%base) .. 

100 

(598) 

100 

(291) 

100 

(48) 

100 

(259) 


5.28 73% of foremen said that they sometimes settled problems raised by union members 
without bringing in their shop steward. Of the foremen who followed this procedure, 27 % 
said it happened very often, 28 % said fairly often and 45 % seldom. Both the proportion of 
foremen who did this, and the frequency with which it occurred, were higher in metal handling 
than other manufacturing. 

5.29 19% of foremen thought the stewards they dealt with sometimes refused to raise an issue 
with management on behalf of their members. Those thinking this included : 

28% whose stewards sometimes acted on behalf of another union’s members 
17% whose stewards did not act in this way 
27 % in large plants 

17% in small plants 
25 % in metal handling 

1 1 % in other manufacturing 
16% in membership of an employers’ association 
31 % not in membership 

The issues that stewards refused to raise were, according to foremen, mostly grievances or 
demands that the steward did not regard as valid or reasonable. The specific issues most often 
mentioned were connected with rates, bonuses and overtime, and small numbers mentioned 
personal grievances not related to the union or to management. 

Dealing With Stewards' Claims 

5.30 22% of foremen considered that the grievances and claims raised by shop stewards on 
behalf of their members were always reasonable. 55% thought they were usually reasonable, 
1 1 % thought they were sometimes, 1 % never, and a further 1 1 % did not know. 

5.31 When asked “What proportion of grievances and claims raised by shop stewards do you 
usually settle without reference to a higher level of management” foremen said: 



ALL 

FOREMEN 

METAL 

HANDLING 

OTHER 

MANUFACTURING 

All 

% 

6 

% 

6 

% 

4 

Most 

53 

57 

49 

Only a few 

21 

23 

19 

None 

15 

11 

21 

No grievances raised . . 

5 

3 

7 

Total 

(Those with stewards) . . 

100 

(439) 

100 

(246) 

100 

(184) 


5.32 57% of foremen said that shop stewards brought them grievances and claims on behalf 
of members which had not previously been raised with them. This occurred more frequently 
in metal handling (64%) than in other manufacturing (47%). 5% of foremen said that it 
occurred very often, 14% fairly often, and 38% seldom. Where this occurred, the foreman 
objected or referred to the member concerned (49%), settled it himself (39%), referred to 
managers (7 %), or dealt with it in some other way (5 %). 
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Time Spent on All Claims 

5.33 The amount of time spent by foremen in dealing with grievances and claims advanced by 
union members and/or their steward during the week previous to interview was: 

% 


None 


76 

Less than 1 hour . . 


5 

1 hour-under 2 hours 


7 

2 hours-under 4 hours . . 


8 

4 hours and over . . 


4 

Total 


100 

AVERAGE FOR THOSE 
SPENDING ANY TIME 

approx. 

2 hours 


The proportion spending any time at all was higher in metal handling and the large plants than 
other manufacturing and the small plants. About two-thirds of those who spent any time spent 
some of it talking to union members on their own without the presence of their stewards. 

Grievance Procedure 

5.34 The majority of foremen (93%) thought that the procedure for dealing with grievances 
and claims worked well. Those who thought it did not work well (who constituted 7 % of the 
whole sample) were asked why this was so, who was most to blame, and how the procedure 
could be improved. About a third spoke of the inadequacies of the procedure itself (particularly 
its delays and its being ‘long drawn out’), a third spoke of the apathy or incompetence of 
management, and a fifth of the incompetence or unreasonableness of workers or the union. 
Blame was apportioned 53% to management, 30% to the workers or the union, and 8% to 
both sides. Suggestions for improving procedure covered a wide range, including having 
regular management-union meetings, better exchange of information, better access of lower to 
higher management, and setting up a personnel or labour department. 

5.35 Those who thought the procedure did not work well differed on a number of questions 
from those who thought it did work well (percentages for the latter in parentheses): 

70% (38%) thought the work done by the workers they supervised could be better organised 
and arranged 

62% (34%) settled only a few or no grievances without reference to a higher level 
50% (29%) had none of the workers they supervised on payment by results 
38% (5%) were dissatisfied with the speed with which complaints and claims were dealt with 
38 % (5 %) were dissatisfied with the amount of authority they had to deal with issues raised by 
stewards 

35 % (8 %) did not think the workers they supervised were paid a fair amount 
35% (4%) thought higher management did not appreciate at all the foreman’s problems in 
dealing with stewards 

31 % (15%) thought stewards were not helping management at all to solve their problems 
31 % (2%) thought stewards were inefficient as workers’ representatives 
28% (6%) thought they (foremen) did not have enough scope to ensure the efficiency of the 
work they supervised 

Those dissatisfied with the procedure also had a higher range of bargaining with stewards (9 
issues on average, as against 7 for the satisfied group). 

5.36 91 % of foremen thought that on the whole complaints and claims were handled with 
reasonable speed. Of those who were dissatisfied 64% blamed management for delays, 9 % the 
workers or the union, and 22 % both. 

Stewards Increasing Members' Earnings 

5.37 Half of the foremen with shop stewards thought that the earnings of the workers they 
supervised had been increased by the efforts of stewards. The proportion was higher in metal 
handling trades and large plants (62% and 56%) and lower in other manufacturing and small 
plants (36% and 42%). When they were asked in what ways this had been achieved a fifth of 
the foremen answered in terms of the methods of bringing about higher earnings such as 
negotiations and strikes, and these are shown below as irrelevant answers. 
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Ways in which earnings were said to be increased by stewards: 


% 

Piecework allowance . . . . . . . . 35 

Production/shift bonus . . . . . . . . . . 25 

Increase in basic/time rates, unspecified or flat increases 1 9 

Merit money 5 

Irrelevant answers . . . . 20 


Total 104% 

(Those with stewards who increased earnings) (221) 


Arguments Used by Stewards 

5.38 Foremen were asked what arguments were used by shop stewards to press their case for 
an increase. Responses were first obtained to a completely open question and then a prompted 
list of arguments was given, which increased the proportion of positive responses. Informants 
were further asked which argument they considered to be the most persuasive: 





MOST 


UNPROMPTED 

PROMPTED 

CONVINCING 

Comparison with other workers in different 

% 

% 

% 

places of work 

17 

48 

12 

Comparison with other workers in same 




place of work 

14 

62 

15 

Change in nature of the job 

17 

56 

14 

Abnormal conditions of work 

13 

46 

5 

Cost of living 

15 

39 

8 

The level of profits . . 

2 

25 

3 

Increased productivity 

13 


9 

Ability, skill, quality, increased responsi- 




bilities 

9 


3 

Job evaluation 

22 


7 

Other answers 

19 


4 

Don’t know/not answered 

3 


20 

Total 

144% 


100% 

(Those where stewards increased earnings) 

(221) 

(221) 

(221) 


Foremen's Range of Bargaining 

5.39 Foremen who dealt with shop stewards (73 % of all foremen in the sample) were shown a 
list of 28 issues and asked if they personally discussed and settled any of them with shop 
stewards. The issues were grouped under 5 main headings: wage issues, working conditions, 
hours of work, discipline and employment issues. An analysis of the number of items discussed 
by foremen was made in order to assess the extent of union penetration into the field in general. 
The numbers of issues negotiated with stewards by various groups of foremen were : 




METAL 

OTHER 




ALL 

HANDLING 

MANUFAC- 

UNDER 250 

500 OR MORE 


FOREMEN 

TRADES 

TURING 

EMPLOYEES 

EMPLOYEES 

Number of issues 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

None 

20 

10 

35 

29 

16 

1-3 

20 

19 

23 

23 

16 

4-6 

15 

18 

10 

11 

15 

7-10 

19 

23 

12 

20 

22 

11-15 

17 

17 

17 

11 

18 

1 6 or more 

9 

13 

3 

6 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 
(Those who dealt with 

7 

8 

5 

5 

8 

stewards) 

(439) 

(246) 

(184) 

(108) 

(192) 
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how settled: 



DISCUSSED 

AT 

REFERRED 

DISCUSSED 


AND 

FOREMAN 

TO 

AND SETTLED 


SETTLED 

LEVEL 

HIGHER 

AT LEAST 




LEVEL 

ONE ISSUE 





IN GROUP 

Wage issues: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

piece work prices 

32 

17 

15 


other forms of bonus payments 

40 

15 

25 


plus payments for dirty work, etc. . . 

25 

12 

13 


job evaluation . . 

31 

13 

18 

72 

allowances of any other kind 

26 

14 

12 


merit money . . 

27 

9 

18 


up grading 

40 

19 

21 


Working conditions: 





distribution of work 

42 

39 

3 


pace of work . . 

38 

34 

4 


quality of work 

52 

48 

4 


safety questions 

62 

45 

17 


health questions 

46 

31 

15 

79 

manning of machines 

39 

34 

5 


transfer from one job to another 

51 

41 

10 


general conditions in the workplace 

59 

44 

15 


introduction of new machinery/jobs 

33 

14 

19 


Hours of work: 





level of overtime 

42 

27 

15 


distribution of overtime 

44 

38 

6 

62 

breaks in working hours 

28 

15 

13 


stopping and starting times . . 

31 

16 

15 


Discipline: 





reprimands by the foreman . . 

55 

48 

7 


suspensions 

30 

13 

17 

61 

dismissals 

38 

15 

23 


Employment issues: 





taking on new labour 

25 

13 

12 


number of apprentices 

10 

4 

6 


acceptance of up-grading 

30 

18 

12 

43 

short time 

15 

3 

12 


redundancy questions 

19 

2 

17 



NOTE : A small number of foremen said they also discussed and settled a few other issues, 
but since these points were not put to all stewards no figures are shown. 

The range of bargaining of construction foremen cannot be measured because of the small 
numbers involved. 


5.40 For the purpose of analysis, those foremen who discussed and settled 11 or more issues 
with stewards (26% of the whole sample) may be regarded as ‘high bargainers’, ard those who 
discussed and settled 6 or fewer issues with stewards (55 %) as relatively ‘low bargainers’. The 
answers of these two groups to a number of questions were analysed : 

82% of high bargainers (57% of low) had stewards who had to raise issues with the foreman 
before approaching higher management 

79 % of high bargainers (48 % of low) settled all or most claims without reference to a higher 
level 

71% of high bargainers (37% of low) dealt with stewards who increased their members’ 
earnings 

64% of high bargainers (44% of low) could impose penalties to discipline workers 
62% of high bargainers (46% of low) thought the workers they supervised could put more 
effort into their jobs 

59% of high bargainers (33 % of low) had attended a course of training in foremanship 
55 % of high bargainers (31 % of low) had stewards who could by-pass them 
54% of high bargainers (38% of low) had experienced forms of pressure other than strikes 
since becoming foremen in their plant 
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52 % of high bargainers (37 % of low) thought the work done by the people they supervised 
could be better organised 

43 % of high bargainers (24% of low) had attended a course in industrial relations 

42 % of high bargainers (26 % of low) had some senior stewards representing the workers they 
supervised 

33 % of high bargainers (9 % of low) had stewards who brought them members’ grievances which 
had not previously been raised with the foreman 


C— SANCTIONS 

STRIKES AND OTHER FORMS OF PRESSURE 
Strikes 

5.41 28 % of all foremen said that there had been a strike at their plant since they took up their 
present post. Foremen in metal handling more frequently experienced strikes (36 %) than those 
in other manufacturing (22%) or in construction (4%). 3 % of the foremen who experienced 
strikes said they occurred frequently, 36% seldom, and 61 % once only. Of the foremen who 
had experienced strikes, 14% said that none had occurred among the workers they supervised, 
57% said one strike had occurred, 18% said two, 4% three, and 4% four or more. 

5.42 Two categories of foreman had above average experience of strikes: those in large plants 
(37 % against 20 % in small plants), and those whose workers were all or mostly members of a 
union (31% against 20% of foremen only some of whose workers were union members). 
Details of the last strike experienced are given in Appendix A. 


Other Forms of Pressure 

5.43 34% of foremen said that forms of pressure other than strikes had been used in disputes 
with the management where they worked, since they had been a foreman. The proportion 
was higher in metal handling (44%) than other manufacturing (25%). Forms of pressure 
experienced are listed below : 


% 

Threats to strike . . . . 20 

Overtime bans . . . . . . 22 

Working to rule . . 10 

‘Go-slows’ . . . . . . 7 

Other forms of pressure . . 3 

None experienced . . . . 66 


Total 128% 

% base (598) 


5.44 Foremen who had experienced other forms of pressure were asked how often this had 
occurred during the last 12 months: 


% 

Never 42 

Once . . . . . . . . 33 

Twice . . . . . . . . 12 

3-4 times . . . . . . 10 

5 or more times . . . . 3 


Total 100% 

(Those who had ever experienced 
other forms of pressure) . . (201) 


5.45 Those who had experienced both a strike and at least one of the other forms of pressure 
were asked which they considered more effective. 32% thought the strike was more effective, 
45 % less effective and 23 % did not know. 

DISCIPLINE 

Authority to Impose Penalties 

5.46 Asked if they had authority to impose penalties to discipline workers, 49% of foremen 
said that they had. The ways in which they could do this were suspensions (47% of cases), 
dismissals (29 %), financial penalties (8 %), downgrading (7 %), overtime bans (6 %), and other 
ways (3 %). Of those foremen who had authority to impose penalties, 89 % felt that their 
decisions were adequately backed up by higher management. 
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Disciplining of Stewards 

5.47 Nearly all the foremen with shop stewards (95%) said that stewards were treated in the 
same way as other workers as far as discipline went. The few foremen who said that they were 
not were asked whether they were more or less likely than other workers to be subject to 
dismissal or other disciplinary penalties. All said that stewards were less likely to be punished. 

5.48 Foremen with shop stewards said that management was justified in discharging a shop 
steward for breaking rules on the same basis as any other worker (81 %), inciting trouble (32 %), 
organising strikes (13%), and for letting his work suffer through preoccupation with union 
work (3 %). Other reasons justifying dismissal of a steward mentioned by a very small number 
of foremen included : for holding meetings during working time, having an undesirable degree 
of control over workers and ignoring procedure. 

5.49 Nearly all the foremen (98 %) said that matters of discipline were dealt with fairly in their 
plant. 

Discipline By Unions 

5.50 7% of all foremen personally knew of a case where a worker they supervised was 
disciplined or punished in some way by the union or members of the union. 10% of foremen 
in metal handling knew of a case, 8 % in construction, and 3 % in other manufacturing. We 
asked for details of the last case, and there were 43 of these. One of the cases concerned a shop 
steward who was allegedly disciplined by the AEU for attending a meeting in another factory 
without permission of the union. The other cases concerned ordinary members and consisted 
of: 


Strike-breaking . . . . 7 

Lapsed subscriptions . . . . 6 

Working too hard/too long/ 
earning too much . . . . 5 

Disobeying union rules . . 4 

Misconduct, theft, etc 4 

Bad time-keeping . . . . 3 

Dispute with foreman . . 2 

Working on holiday /rest day. . 2 

Other reasons/don’t know . . 9 


(Cases) 42 


5.51 — In 3 cases 2 unions were involved (the AEU and the Boilermakers in two of them) and 


the distribution of all unions involved was : 


AEU 18 

TGWU 9 

Boilermakers . . . . . . 4 

Heating and Ventilating . . 3 

NATSOPA 2 

Sheetmetal Workers . . . . 2 


Bakers . . . . . . 1 

Coppersmiths . . . . . . 1 

ETU 1 

NUGMW 1 

Plumbers . . . . . . 1 

Don’t know 2 


In assessing this distribution two points must be remembered : (1) the relatively small numbers 
involved mean that sampling error is likely to be high, and (2) because of the exclusion of trans- 
port from the sample, the AEU and not the TGWU was most frequently represented among the 
workers supervised by the foremen sampled. 

5.52 According to the foremen, 18 of the cases were considered at a branch meeting, 17 at a 
shop floor or site meeting, and 5 in some other way. In 26 of the cases the foremen thought the 
matter was dealt with fairly, but in 14 they thought it was not. 


D— ATTITUDES OF FOREMEN 
ATTITUDES TO STEWARDS 
Stewards and Management 

5.53 36 % of foremen thought that shop stewards were helping management quite a lot to solve 
its problems and run the plant more efficiently. 46 % thought they were helping in a minor way 
and 16% did not think they were helping at all. There were no significant differences of view 
between industries, but 32% of those foremen who settled no issues with stewards thought they 
were not helping at all, compared with 12% of foremen who settled some issues with them. 
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5.54 In reply to the question “Whose point of view do the shop stewards you deal with usually 
take, the management’s or the workers’ ?”, foremen said : 



ALL 

METAL 

HANDLING 

OTHER 

MANUFAC- 

UNDER 250 

500 OR MORE 


FOREMEN 

TRADES 

TURING 

EMPLOYEES 

EMPLOYEES 

The management’s 
The workers’ 

°i 

% 

1 

% 

5 

% 

2 

% 

2 

51 

59 

41 

43 

58 

Fifty-fifty 

43 

39 

50 

50 

36 

Don’t know/not answered 

3 

1 

4 

5 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(Those with stewards) 

(439) 

(246) 

(184) 

(108) 

(192) 


Stewards and the Union 

5.55 When asked “How much notice do you think stewards in this plant take of union instruc- 
tions and policy” foremen said : 

A lot of notice 37 

A fair amount of notice 45 

A little notice 14 

No notice at all . . . . . . 1 

Don’t know 3 


Total 100 

(Those with stewards) (439) 


5.56 Foremen were asked how they thought the work of stewards was regarded by their unions. 
The replies were : 

Very well appreciated . . . . . . 26 

Fairly well appreciated 35 

Taken for granted 28 

Not appreciated 2 

Don’t know 9 


Total 100 


Stewards and Full-time Union Officers 

5.57 8 % of foremen thought that the shop stewards they dealt with were on the whole inclined 
to seek the advice and help of full-time union officers too much, 12% thought too little, and 
69 % about the right amount. 


Stewards and their Members 


5.58 37 % of foremen thought that stewards did not always get members to see things their way, 
20% thought they did sometimes, and 40% thought they did always. Nearly a half of foremen 
thought that there were circumstances in which stewards were unlikely to get their members to 
agree with them. This proportion was slightly higher among foremen who had a high range of 
bargaining with stewards and who had senior stewards representing the workers they super- 
vised. The circumstances in which foremen thought stewards were unlikely to get their members 
to agree with them were those concerning: 


Wage rates 29 

Rate and allocation of overtime 12 

Hours of work 9 

Bonuses . . . . . . . . 8 

When members feel that the steward 
is siding with management . . 8 

Working conditions 8 


Strike decisions . . . . . . 


Allocation of particular work 
Disciplinary matters 
Dismissals 

4 

1 

1 

Other circumstances 

27 

Don’t know . . 

10 

124% 

(Those who thought stewards did 
not always get members to see 
things their way) 

(205) 
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5.59 Asked how they thought the work of stewards was regarded by their members, foremen 
said: 


Most appreciated what the steward does 


for them . . 20 

Most take it for granted . . 48 

Some appreciate it and some take it for 
granted . . . . . . . . . . 30 

Other answers . . . . . . 1 

Don’t know . . . . . . . . 1 


Total 100 

(Those with stewards) (439) 


The proportion saying ‘most appreciate what the steward does for them’ was only 14% among 
those foremen who had a high range of bargaining with stewards. 

5.60 About a quarter of foremen, regardless of industry, thought that their stewards were very 
efficient as workers' representatives. About 55% thought that they were fairly efficient, 14% 
not very efficient, and 4% inefficient. 

Stewards as Individuals 

5.61 Shop stewards were regarded as more militant than their members by 35% of foremen, 
less militant by 28 %, and as militant by 35 %. The proportion regarding shop stewards as more 
militant than their members was higher in metal handling (38%) than other manufacturing 
(30%). In reply to a question on their relations with stewards, 73 % of foremen said they got on 
very well with them, and the remaining 27% said they got on fairly well. 

Promotion of Stewards 

5.62 1 in 5 foremen thought that stewards were more likely than other workers to be promoted, 
10% thought less likely, and 69% did not think there was any difference in their promotion 
prospects. The proportion of foremen who thought that stewards were more likely than other 
workers to be promoted was higher in metal handling (23%) than other manufacturing (17%), 
and higher among those who settled 11 or more issues with stewards (26%) than those who 
settled none (7 %). 


ATTITUDES TO MANAGEMENT 

5.63 In reply to the question “How do you think that higher levels of management in your 
plant compare with you in agreeing to union demands”, foremen said: 



ALL 

METAL 


OTHER 

Higher levels of 
management: 

FOREMEN 

HANDLING 

CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 





Agree more readily 

/o 

36 

/o 

42 

31 

30 

Agree less readily 

20 

22 

6 

20 

Are about the same 

25 

22 

33 

27 

Other answers . . 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Don’t know/no union demands 

17 

11 

26 

21 

Not answered . . 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(%base) 

(598) 

(291) 

(48) 

(259) 


Foremen whose workers were all or mostly members of a union more often said higher manage- 
ment agreed more readily (40%) than those only some of whose workers were union members 
(26%). 

5.64 65% of foremen with shop stewards said that higher levels of management at their plant 
fully appreciated their problems in dealing with stewards; 26% said they partly appreciated 
them, and 6% said they did not appreciate them at all. 

5.65 53% of foremen with stewards were very satisfied with the amount of authority they had 
to deal with issues raised by stewards: 39% were fairly satisfied, and 7% dissatisfied. Those 
who were dissatisfied with the amount of authority they had included : 

50% of those who thought higher management did not appreciate the foreman’s problems in 
dealing with stewards at all 

1 % who thought higher management fully appreciated the foreman’s problems 
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35 % who thought inefficient management prevented workers putting more effort into their jobs 
3 % who thought workers put in a reasonable effort already 
31 % who felt they did not have adequate scope to ensure that the work they supervised was 
done in the most efficient way 

5 % who felt they did have adequate scope 

30% who thought the way in which they heard about management-steward settlements did not 
work out all right in practice 
5% who thought this worked out all right 
28 % who thought stewards were inefficient as workers’ representatives 
4% who thought they were very efficient 

24% who had questions raised by stewards which they had to refer to higher management but 
which they thought they could settle themselves 
3 % who did not have such questions 

23 % who thought complaints and claims were not handled with reasonable speed 

6 % who thought they were 

5.66 Those who expressed dissatisfaction were asked in what ways management could give 
them more authority to deal with issues raised by stewards. The most frequent suggestion was 
that issues and complaints should be brought to the foreman first to settle or to pass on to 
higher management. 

5.67 1 in 5 foremen who dealt with stewards said that there were questions raised by stewards 
which they had to refer to higher management but which they thought they ought to be free to 
settle themselves. 

These questions were : 

% 

Wage issues (piece-work prices, allowances, etc.) . . 43 

Discipline . . 22 

Overtime . . 20 

Working conditions . . . . 11 

Employment issues (taking on new labour, up-grading, 

etc.) 7 

Hours of work . . . . 2 

Productivity . . . . . . 2 

Other questions 22 


Total 129% 

(Those naming questions they wanted to be free to 
settle) (82) 


5.68 40% of all foremen thought that higher management was very reasonable in dealing with 
issues raised by the unions, 43% thought they were fairly reasonable, and 10% thought they 
were too lenient. 

SATISFACTION WITH ‘THE SYSTEM’ 

Satisfaction With Being A Foreman 

5.69 82% of foremen found their job rewarding and satisfying. The reasons they gave were: 


% 

Enjoy organising the work . . . . 45 

Enjoy authority . . . . . . . . . . . . 37 

Enjoy human relations . . . . . . 31 

Appreciate better conditions of work as foreman . . 28 

Other reasons . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 


Total 148% 

(Those who found the job rewarding) . . (492) 


Foremen who settled no issues with stewards less often gained satisfaction from organising the 
work (27%) and more often appreciated the better conditions of work as a foremen (41 %). 

5.70 The 18% of foremen who did not find their job rewarding and satisfying gave four 
principal reasons for their dissatisfaction. There was little extra pay for the responsibility of 
being a foreman (27 %), they got no real backing from management (24%), as middle men they 
incurred the hostility of both workers and management (12%), and having to employ inefficient 
workers because of labour shortages (7%). 
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The Index 

5.71 The answers to a small number of questions were taken to form an index of foremen’s 
satisfaction with the industrial relations system so far as it affects their workshop role: 

7% thought the procedure for dealing with grievances and claims did not work well 
7 % thought complaints and claims were not dealt with with reasonable speed 
7% were dissatisfied with the amount of authority they had to deal with issues raised by 
stewards 

4% thought stewards were inefficient as workers’ representatives 
1 % thought stewards’ demands were never reasonable 


Degrees of Satisfaction 

5.72 The distribution of degrees of satisfaction for all foremen with stewards in their plants 
and for those in 2 broad industry groups was: 



ALL 

METAL 

OTHER 


FOREMEN 

HANDLING 

MANUFACTURING 

Number of items: 
Satisfied with all 5 . . 

% 

82 

% 

79 

% 

86 

Dissatisfied with 1 . . 

11 

13 

9 

„ „ 2 .. 

6 

7 

4 

„ „ 3-5 

1 

1 

1 

Total . . 

100 

100 

100 

( % base) 

. . (439) 

(247) 

(184) 


Foremen in metal handling industries were thus slightly less satisfied than those in other 
manufacturing. 


Correlates of Satisfaction 

5.73 We also analysed the index according to various characteristics of foremen. The following 
table shows alternately the main groups which emerged as relatively satisfied and dissatisfied : 



ORGANISATION OF 

FORMS OF PRESSURE 


WORK DONE BY 

OTHER THAN STRIKES 


PEOPLE SUPERVISED : 

USED SINCE BECOMING 


COULD BE 

WELL ENOUGH 

FOREMAN : 


BETTER 

ALREADY 

YES 

NO 

Number of items: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

85 

Dissatisfied with all 5 

73 

88 

78 

Dissatisfied with 1 

16 

8 

16 

8 

„ „ 2 

8 

4 

4 

6 

„ „ 3-5 

3 

* 

2 

1 


100 

100 

100 

100 

(%base) .. 

.. (181) 

(258) 

(172) 

(264) 


*=less than 0-5% 


The foremen who thought that the work done by the people they supervised could be better 
organised were less satisfied than those who thought it was well enough organised already. 
There was a rather smaller tendency for those who had experienced forms of pressure other than 
strikes to be less satisfied than those who had not had that experience. Degree of satisfaction 
was not, however, related to whether the workers supervised were in a closed shop, whether 
there had been strikes, whether there were senior stewards representing workers supervised, or 
range of bargaining with stewards. 

5.74 To test the hypothesis that dissatisfied foremen would tend to be in the plants where there 
were dissatisfied works managers we analysed the index for these two groups of foremen. 
Dissatisfied managers were defined as those expressing dissatisfaction with 1 or more of 4 items 
(see 4.95). Although foremen with dissatisfied managers were themselves slightly less satisfied 
than other foremen, the difference is not large enough to justify the conclusion that dissatis- 
faction is related to particular plants. 


FOREMEN WITH: 



SATISFIED 

MANAGERS 

DISSATISFIED 

MANAGERS 

Number of items: 

% 

% 

Satisfied with all 5 

83 


Dissatisfied with 1 

10 

16 

„ „ 2 

6 

3 

„ „ 3-5 .. 

1 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

( % base) 

. . (352) 

(87) 


5.75 Apart from the index, we compared the answers of foremen with satisfied and dissatisfied 
managers on four other questions : 

25% of foremen with dissatisfied managers (18% of other foremen) thought that there were 
questions raised by stewards that they ought to be free to settle 
19% (8%) thought higher management was too lenient in dealing with unions 
10% (5%) thought higher management did not appreciate the foreman’s problems in dealing 
with stewards at all. 

There were no significant differences between the 2 groups in thinking that higher management 
agreed more or less readily to union demands. 

5.76 In most plants we interviewed two foremen and it was possible to compare the responses 
of such pairs of foremen. We did this with two questions — whether the grievance procedure 
was thought to work well, and satisfaction with authority to deal with issues raised by stewards. 
If dissatisfaction had been spread evenly among all foremen irrespective of plant, we should 
have had 1 % of pairs of foremen dissatisfied with either one question or the other*. In fact we 
had 3 % of dissatisfied pairs of foremen — more than expected on a random basis, but again not 
enough to justify the conclusion that dissatisfaction is related to particular plants. 


E— ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION 
METHODS OF PAYMENT 
Rates of Pay 

5.77 When asked how the rates in their particular shop compared with national rates foremen 
said they were : 



ALL 

FOREMEN 

METAL 

HANDLING 

CONSTRUCTION 

OTHER 

MANUFACTURING 

Higher 

% 

43 

% 

45 

% 

50 

% 

39 

Same 

43 

44 

44 

41 

Lower 

9 

7 

4 


Don’t know 

5 

4 

2 

9 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

( % base) . . 

(598) 

(291) 

(48) 

(259) 


5.78 86 % of foremen, regardless of industry, considered that the workers they supervised were 
paid a fair amount in comparison with other workers in the plant. 

Payment by Results 

5.79 In 63% of plants foremen said that all or most of the workers they supervised were 
employed on some system of payment by results. Payment by results was more frequent in 
metal handling (70%) and other manufacturing (69%) than in construction (60%). 

5.80 Of the foremen who said that all or most of the workers they supervised were employed 
on some system of payment by results, 26% were in favour of replacing this system by some 
other method of payment. 40% of foremen in construction were in favour of replacing payment 
by results, 30% in metal handling, and 20% in other manufacturing. Foremen favoured a 


*7% of foremen were dissatisfied on each of these questions, and so the probability that any 
two foremen would both be dissatisfied on one question was 7/100 x 7/100, or This 
probability rose to 1 % for either of the two questions. 
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change because a bonus is unfair (27 %), payment by results leads to shoddy work (27 %), is 
unsuitable to the type of work (6%), leads to unreliable earnings (6%), and a bonus is hard to 
earn (2%). 

5.81 Of the 36% of foremen who said that a minority or none of the workers they supervised 
were employed on some system of payment by results, 46% favoured changing to this system. 
54% of foremen in metal handling, 43 % in other manufacturing, and 26 % in construction were 
in favour of changing to this system. They favoured a change because of the incentive (62%), 
more productivity for the firm (48 %), better quality work (14%), fairer to hard workers (1 1 %), 
and easier to control (10%). 

UTILISATION OF LABOUR 
Improving the Organisation of Work 

5.82 According to 41 % of all foremen the kind of work done by the people they supervised 
could be better organised and arranged. The proportion with this opinion was higher in metal 
handling (46%) than other manufacturing (36%) and construction (33 %). It was also higher 
among those who had been with their firm less than five years (49 %) than among those who had 
been there 20 or more years (34%). 

5.83 Those who thought the work could be better organised were then asked whether it could 
be done by fewer people, in less time, and whether unions or management prevented this : 



ALL 

METAL 

OTHER 


FOREMEN 

HANDLING 

MANUFACTURING 

Work could by done : 

% 

% 

% 

By fewer people 




Yes 

40 

37 

43 

No 

60 

63 

57 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

In less time 




Yes 

68 

74 

59 

No 

29 

22 

40 

Don’t know . . 

3 

4 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Who prevents this 




Unions 

9 

12 

6 

Management 

51 

45 

61 

Don’t know/Other answers 

40 

43 

33 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

(Those thinking work could be 




better organised) . . 

(243) 

(133) 

(94) 


5.84 Nearly all foremen (93 %) felt that they had adequate scope to ensure that the work they 
supervised was done in the most efficient way. 


The Level of Worker Effort 


5.85 In reply to the question “Do you think that the workers you supervise could put more 
effort into their jobs than they do now, or do you think they are putting in a reasonable amount 
already”, 43 % of foremen said they could put in more effort. The proportion saying this rose 
to 54% among foremen in construction. The reasons given by these informants for people not 
putting in more effort were: 

% % 


Not interested . . . . . . . . 28 

Not earning enough . . . . . . 24 

Satisfied with what they are earning 1 3 
Inefficient management . . 8 

Full employment . . . . 8 

Inefficient organisation of work . . 3 


Fear of redundancy . . . . . . 2 

Lack of incentive . . . . 1 

Fear that higher production will bring 
down price rate . . . . 1 

Other answers . . . . 10 

Don’t know/not answered . . . . 2 


Total 100 

(Those thinking workers could put 
in more effort) . . . . . . (253) 
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Overtime 

5.86 65% of all plants in the sample worked overtime regularly, and 32 % occasionally. More 
regular overtime was worked in metal handling (75 %) and construction(70%)than other manu- 
facturing (52 %). Foremen in plants where overtime was regularly worked were asked by how 
much overtime could be cut on average, if they could guarantee no loss of earnings but still 
maintain production and quality. 12% said all of it, 16% said most, 63% some, and 9% did not 
know how much. 


SUMMARY 

5.87 Foremen were interviewed in the same establishments as works managers and personnel 
officers. In most cases 2 foremen were interviewed. Most informants had worked for their 
present firm before they became foremen. Two-thirds were interested in promotion, but only 
half of these thought there was a reasonable hope that they would get it. Two-fifths had had 
some training for their job as foreman, and a quarter had been trained in industrial relations. 

5.88 A third of foremen were in a union, but only half of these were in one that negotiated on 
behalf of foremen. About half could engage and dismiss workers on their own authority. 
Three-quarters of foremen dealt with stewards — on average two stewards each. Where there 
were stewards there were also senior stewards in a third of cases. A third of foremen with 
unionised workers said there were two or more unions representing them, but little union 
competition for members was reported. Less than a quarter of foremen ever dealt with multi- 
union issues. 

5.89 Most foremen said that stewards could leave the job to contact members, but they had to 
get permission first. Only 2% thought stewards’ facilities for contacting members were unsatis- 
factory. A third of foremen said stewards did not have to raise issues with them before raising 
them with higher management. Two-fifths said stewards had to get their permission to contact 
higher management but, of these, 70% said stewards had ways of by-passing them. Three- 
quarters of foremen who were by-passed disapproved of it, but only 6% were dissatisfied with 
the amount of authority they had to deal with issues raised by stewards. 

5.90 Most foremen thought the grievance procedure worked well and complaints and claims 
were handled with reasonable speed, and those who disagreed blamed management more often 
than workers or the union. The foremen who bargained over a relatively wider range of issues 
with stewards were typically in the large plants with senior stewards, and had themselves more 
often been trained in industrial relations and were given more authority. Foremen who had 
experienced both a strike and some other form of pressure more often thought the latter was 
more effective. 

5.91 Nearly all foremen said stewards were treated in the same way as other workers regarding 
discipline. Only a sixth thought stewards were not helping management at all. Most foremen 
thought stewards took a lot or a fair amount of notice of union instructions and policy. Nearly 
a fifth regarded stewards as not very efficient or inefficient as workers’ representatives, but three- 
quarters of them got on very well with stewards and the rest fairly well. Nearly twice as many 
foremen thought higher management agreed more readily than they did to union demands than 
thought the opposite. 

5.92 An index of satisfaction with the industrial relations system at workshop level shows that 
most foremen are fairly well satisfied. Dissatisfaction was only slightly more often felt by fore- 
men with a dissatisfied works manager or with another dissatisfied foreman. Two-fifths of 
foremen thought the work could be better organised, the most frequent claim being that it 
could be done in less time. Management was much more often blamed for this than the unions, 
although 43 % said workers could put in more effort. 

5.93 It is not easy to sum up the general attitudes of foremen. In some respects they seem to 
identify with management — especially on matters concerning production— yet they are also 
fairly critical of the way management runs things. They resent being by-passed by stewards 
but they are not on the whole dissatisfied with the amount of authority they have to deal with 
stewards. In some ways foremen and stewards are adversaries in the bargaining procedure yet 
in other ways they are working partners in the process of mediating between management and 
the ordinary workers. 
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CHAPTER 6— TRADE UNION MEMBERS AND NON-UNIONISTS 

by Margaret Thomas 


THE SAMPLE 

6.1 A random sample of 3,000 adult males and females in England, Wales and Scotland was 
drawn from the electoral register of October 1965. We successfully contacted 77% of the 
persons selected and, after excluding those who did not qualify to be interviewed as either union 
members or non-unionists in full-time employment, we actually interviewed 30% of the original 
sample in two groups: 

(a) Union members (Total sample =494), that is, informants who were working full-time for 
someone else, and were members of a trade union, excluding shop stewards. We 
included those belonging to employees’ associations which negotiate conditions of work 
on behalf of their members, but do not call themselves trade unions. An example of this 
type of organisation is the National Union of Teachers. 

(b) Non-unionists (Total sample =412), that is, informants who were working full-time for 
someone else, but were not members of a trade union or employees’ association. 

Further details of the sample design and response rate are given in Appendix I. 


A— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 

CHARACTERISTICS 
Sex and Age 

6.2 The proportion of women in the non-unionists’ sample was higher than in the members’ 
sample, 35 % compared with 15 %. The non-unionists were slightly younger than the members, 
their average age being 39, compared with 44 for members. 

Education 

6.3 More of the non-unionists (20%) had been to a state grammer or county high school than 
members (12%), but the proportion of non-unionists and members who had received further 
education was about the same (31 % compared with 34%). 

Income 

6.4 The income of non-unionists tended to be lower than that of members. Their average net 
income was £15.0.0 per week compared with an average of £16.10.0 per week for members. 
25% of non-unionists earned less than £10 per week, compared with only 8% of members. 
This difference is probably due to the greater proportion of women in the non-unionists’ 
sample. 

EMPLOYMENT BACKGROUND 
Social Class and Industry 

6.5 Generally non-unionists were from a higher social class than members. 47 % of them were 
in professional, managerial, or skilled non-manual occupations compared with 21 % of 
members. 36% of white-collar workers were union members, compared with 64% of blue- 
collar workers. The construction industry and the distributive trades accounted for a higher 
proportion of the non-unionists’ than of the members’ sample, but the vehicle industry, 
transport and communications, public administration and defence accounted for a lower 
proportion of non-unionists than of members. 

Size of Establishment 

6.6 Union members worked in larger establishments than non-unionists. 63% worked in 
establishments with 100 or more employees, compared with 36 % of non-unionists. 

Length of Service with Present Firm 

6.7 Members tended to have worked for their present firm for longer than non-unionists, an 
average of about 10 years compared with about 5 years for non-unionists. 
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Opportunities and Interest in Promotion 

6.8 We asked members Are there opportunities for you to be promoted where you work?” 
Just over one-half believed that there were; of these, 65 % were interested in getting promotion 
and 40% thought there was a reasonable hope that they might get it. Although the greatest 
opportunities for promotion seemed to exist for employees in non-manufacturing industries, 
the greatest interest in promotion was among employees in the metal handling trades.* Both 
opportunities for and interest in promotion were greater among the younger informants, and 
those of a higher social class. 


B— THE UNION AND STEWARDS 

WORKPLACES AND UNION MEMBERSHIP 
Recognition of Trade Unions 

6.9 96% of union members thought that trade unions were recognised at their place of work. 
The Proportion of Union Members in Workplaces 

6.10 59% of members said that all of the people doing their kind of work at their place of work 
were union members, and 30% said that most of the people doing their kind of work at their 
place of work were union members.** The proportion saying all were union members was 
lower among non-manual informants (44%). 

The Closed Shop 

6.11 Of members who said that all or most of the people doing their kind of work were union 
members, 29 % said that at their place of work it was necessary to be a union member before 
you could get a job, and a further 17% said that it was necessary to become a union member in 
order to keep your job. Among non-manual members these proportions were 11 % and 5% 
respectively. Of those who had to be or become a union member, 15% said they would drop 
out of the union if they did not have to be a member in order to keep their job. 

6.12 The main reasons for joining a trade union given by members who did not have to be or 
become a member were : 


Protection against employers/solidarity, security . . 30 

Believe in unions/always been a member 17 

Better pay, hours, working conditions 13 

Other benefits . . . . . . . . 13 

Everyone else was a member , . 13 

Was asked to join/pressure to join ’ 1 1 

Had to join in previous job . . 4 


6.13 54% of members who did not have to be or become a union member had been asked to 
join and the remainder decided to join without being asked. Of those who were asked, 50% 
were asked by the shop steward or collecting steward, 20% by the branch secretary, 20% by a 
colleague, and 5 % by a member of the branch committee. 

6.14 8% of non-unionists said that there were people at their place of work who had to be 
union members in order to keep their jobs. This included 18 % of those in the metal handling 
trades but only 4% in non-manufacturing industries. 


* Metal handling trades 
(Members N=106, non- 
unionists N=80) include 
Other manufacturing 
(Members N=132, non- 
unionists N = 1 1 1 ) includes 


engineering and electrical goods; shipbuilding and marine 
engineering; vehicles; metal goods not elsewhere specified. 

food, drink and tobacco; chemicals and allied industries; 
metal manufacture; textiles; leather, leather goods and 
fur; clothing and footwear; bricks, pottery, glass, cement, 
timber, furniture; paper, printing and publishing; other 
manufacturing. 


Non-manufacturing agriculture, forestry, fishing; mining and quarrying; 

(Members N— 256, non- construction; gas, electricity and water; transport and 

unionists N= 221) includes communication; distributive trades; insurance, banking 
and finance; professional and scientific services; mis- 
cellaneous services; public administration and defence. 

'* The members’ sample included 22 % in the TGWU, 12 % in the AEU, 8 % in the NUGMW 
3 % in the ETU, 3 % in the NUR, and 1 % in the AUBTW. 
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Multiplicity of Unions 

6.15 We asked manual workers for the number of unions where they worked, other than their 
own, which organised manual workers. Non-manual workers were asked a similar question 
about other non-manual unions. The results are shown below. 14% of manual workers in the 
metal handling trades reported having 5 or more other unions where they worked, compared 
with 6% of manual workers in all other industries. 


Number of unions besides member's own: 


MANUAL NON-MANUAL 

WORKERS WORKERS 


% 


% 


None . . 

One . . 

Two . . 
Three 
Four . . 

Five or more 
Don’t know 


34 

39 

25 

25 

14 

16 

9 

3 

5 

3 

7 

1 

6 

13 


Total . . 
(% base) 


100 100 
(379) (115) 


6.16 16% of members (27% in the metal handling trades) worked at a multi-union workplace 
in the sense of a place where there are other unions representing the same kind of workers that 
their union represents. 25 % of these said that the other union was the TGWU, 9 % the AEU, 
6% the NUGMW, 6% the ETU, and 44% other unions. 

6.17 About one-fifth of members at a multi-union workplace would consider changing their 
union while they are in their present job. All who would consider changing said they would be 
free to do so in any circumstances. 

6.18 About one-third of members who were employed at a multi-union workplace and had a 
shop steward said that he sometimes acted on behalf of members of unions other than his own. 

6.19 Only 2% of members with a shop steward said that members of unions other than their 
steward’s own took part in electing him. 

6.20 A quarter of members employed at a multi-union workplace had been involved in a 
grievance or claim together with members of another union. 


Past and Potential Union Membership 

6.21 Nearly one-half of non-unionists had been a member of a trade union or employees’ 
association in the past and 4% had held union office. The reasons why these people stopped 
being members were: — 


Left firm/changed job 
Dissatisfied/left after dispute 
Got promoted 

Membership no longer compulsory . . 
Other reasons 


% 

61 

17 

9 

5 

8 


Total 100 

( % base) (187) 


6.22 About one-quarter of non-unionists (40% in the metal handling trades and 44% in 
establishments employing 500 or more) said that there were people where they worked doing 
their kind of job who were members of a trade union or employees’ association. Of these, 21 % 
were potential union members i.e. they said they would join if asked. The remainder either had 
been asked and refused (42 %), said they would refuse if asked (29 %) or did not know whether 
they would join if asked (8%). Of the 40 non-unionists who were asked to join, 60% were 
asked by a shop steward or collecting steward. 

6.23 Of those non-unionists who worked at a place where there was no union for people doing 
their kind of work, 39 % said they would join one if it existed. The main advantages they would 
expect were: the union would improve working conditions, pay, hours (44%), the union would 
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SStfTheyj’otoed W “ h managtm ‘ nt < 20 %>. and j° b Protection (21 %). They said 


Their employer wouldn’t mind 4$ 

Their employer would be against it . . " 21 

Their employer would accept it reluctantly “9 

Don’t know employer’s attitude . . . . ’ 20 

Other answers ...... ' 9 


Total 
(% base) 


100 

(105) 


6.24 42% of non-unionists said that there were no unions at all at their place of work 
employees where they work began to join a union they said: 


If 


Their employer wouldn’t mind 31 

Their employer would be against it . . 29 

No need for a union here . . ' 17 

Don’t know employer’s attitude . . ' 17 

Not answered . . . . . . . . e. 


Total 
(% base) 


100 

(171) 


They thought that if a union asked for recognition their employer: 


Wouldn’t mind 

/o 

Would be against it 


No need for a union here 


Don’t know employer’s attitude 


Other answers . . 


Not answered . . 

5 

Total 


(%base) 

(171) 


Desire for Representation 

6.25 Among non-unionists who had no union for people doing their kind of work, 75 % said 
they would like to have an elected representative to put their point of view to management Of 
those who would like such a representative, 82 % would join a union if it existed 


INFORMATION ABOUT STEWARDS 
The Presence of Stewards 

6.26 80 % of all members claimed to have a shop steward or someone who did the work of a 
steward, with a higher proportion (92%) in the metal handling trades. 

Election of Stewards 

6.27 In reply to the question “When your shop steward first took the job was he the only 
candidate for the job or was there more than one?”, 33 % said they did not know, 30% said 
there was only one candidate, and 36 % said there was more than one. In the majority of cases 
where there was more than one candidate, there was an election. This took place : 


in the shop 64 

at a branch meeting . . . . . . ’ ’ ' ’ 29 

by postal ballot or a ballot in the member’s pay 
packet 4 

89 % said that most of the members voted in the election, and 82 % that they themselves voted. 

6.28 Members were asked “In practice does your shop steward have to stand for re-election *>” 
and if they said "no” or that they “did not know” they were asked “Technically does he have to 
stand for re-election ?” Replies to these questions are shown overleaf. 
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Yes, in practice 
Yes, technically 
No 

Don’t know 
Not answered . . 


% 

54 

11 

17 

16 

2 


Total 100 


Of those who said that their shop steward had to stand for re-election, 89 % said that it was at 
regular intervals. Nearly 60% said that it occurred every year and only 2% that it was more 
often than once a year. 


How Long Steward Has Had the Job 

6 29 In reply to the question, “How long has your shop steward had the job ?” members said : 

% 


Less than one year 
1-4 years 
5-10 years 
More than 10 years 
Don’t know 
Not answered . . 


20 

32 

15 

15 

17 

1 


Total 100 


Steward Turnover 

6.30 The proportion who said that their steward had changed while they had been with their 
present employer varied from 4% of those who had been with their employer for less than 1 
year to 68 % of those who had been with their employer for 10 or more years. Varied reasons 
were given for their shop steward giving up, as shown below : 

% 


Left firm/sacked/retired/died 

Promoted . . .... 

Transferred to other job within firm 

Total Employment Changes/ Management Action 

Defeat in election 

Dissatisfied/no co-operation 

Stewards take it in turn 
Total Relations with Members or Union 
III health 
Could not cope 
Total Personal Reasons 
Other reasons 

Don’t know/not answered 


35 

10 

2 

14 

7 

5 

5 

2 


47 


26 


7 

4 

6 


Total 100 


RELATIONS WITH STEWARDS 
Contact with Stewards 

6.31 Members had frequent contact with their shop steward. 95% said that it was easy to 
approach their steward on union matters whenever they needed to. 70% met their steward 
every day, although not necessarily on union matters; 85 % said that their steward belonged to 
their branch of the union. 

Whether Members' Earnings Increased by Stewards 

6.32 40% of members said that their earnings had been increased by their steward, with a 
higher proportion (52%) in the metal handling trades. 

How Complaints and Claims were Handled 

6.33 Very few members (2 %) said that their shop steward had ever refused to raise an issue on 
their behalf with management. 10% said that there were questions which their steward ought 
to have been able to raise with management, but which they (management) regarded as their 
own right to decide. These issues mainly concerned wages and working conditions. 
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6.34 22% of members said that their shop steward generally decided what action should be 
taken over any complaint or claim, 67% said that it was decided by the majority of members 
and 3 % by a committee. 

6.35 There was general satisfaction with the way problems were dealt with, which was greater 
among those working in smaller establishments (under 100 employees). 79 % of members with 
stewards were satisfied with the way problems were dealt with where they worked, (86% in 
smaller establishments), 10% were satisfied in some ways but not in others, and 9% were 
dissatisfied. The main reasons given by those who expressed some dissatisfaction were : 

Delay and red tape 26 

Stewards/union officials don’t handle matters well . . 20 

Management doesn’t listen to complaints; interested 
only in production 13 

Replies to the question “When a problem arises, does your shop steward usually manage to get 
a satisfactory settlement with management ?” were : 


Yes 

No 

Sometimes yes, sometimes no 
Don’t know 

Not answered 




/o 

69 

5 

16 

7 

3 

Total 




100 


6.36 In reply to the question “On the whole do you think that complaints and claims are 
handled with reasonable speed where you work?” 18% of members said “no”. Just over four- 
fifths of these considered that this was the fault of higher management, and the remainder that 
it was the fault of the union. Slightly more members working in establishments with 500 or 
more employees than those in smaller establishments said that complaints and claims were not 
handled with reasonable speed where they work (22% compared with 16%). 


Relationship between Foreman and Steward 

6.37 When asked “If you have a union problem that you think either your foreman or shop 
steward could handle, who do you usually approach first?”, 36% replied “foreman” and 54% 
“shop steward”. Of those who approached their foreman first, 83% said that he usually 
settled the problem without taking it to the steward. Members in the metal handling trades 
approached their foreman and shop steward with equal frequency. 

6.38 44% thought that their foreman and shop steward got on “very well” when discussing 
grievances and claims, 38 % said “fairly well”, 4 % “not very well”, and 14 % did not know how 
they got on. 


Point of View Usually Taken by Steward 

6.39 In reply to the question “Whose point of view does your shop steward usually take, the 
management’s or the workers’ ?”, members with a steward said : 


The management’s 
The workers’ 

Either management’s or workers’ 
Don’t know 
Not answered . . 



5 

70 

10 

13 

2 

Total 



100 


Whether Anyone Would Make a Better Steward 

6.40 14% thought that there was someone who would make a better shop steward than their 
present one. Of these about a half thought that he did not want to be a steward or take on the 
responsibility, and a half thought that their present steward did not always get a satisfactory 
settlement with management. 
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MEMBERS’ EXPERIENCE AND INTEREST IN UNION OFFICE 

6. ir-rCelve per' cent oflll members had been shop stewards. The reasons they gave for gtving 
up the job were: % 

40 


Left the firm/close down of job 
Stepped down at end of term 
Got fed up 

Too much work . . 
Defeated in an election 
Got promoted 

Transferred to different dept. 
Victimised/dismissed 

Other reasons . . 


Total 
(% base) 


15 

10 

10 

5 

5 

4 

4 

7 


100 

(58) 


6 42 5% of union members held a union office or position other than that of _shop 'Btowari; 
office including shop steward, and 90% of them were successful. 


to take on the job were : o/ 


Takes too much time 

Involves too much responsibility 
Thankless job/hard to please everyone 
Not right personality/poor spokesman 
Too much work • • • • 

Insufficient knowledge of the work 
Too old/health reasons ... 

Don’t take enough interest in union matters 
Other reasons - 


26 

21 

19 

16 

15 

12 

7 

7 

10 


Total (some members gave more than one 

reason) . . • • 

(%base) 


133% 

(403) 


MEETINGS 

fSZtna 'taruffi"bers wen. to branch meetings. Of these 18% did no. attend one 

grievances and claims of individual members were discussed at a branch meeting they atten , 
although not necessarily at the last one. 


Workplace-based Branches 

6 45 Members were asked “Are there people who belong to your branch who do not work at 
« Ts yourself and if so “Do most of the members of your branch work at the 
same place as yourself or not ?”. The replies are shown below : 

WHKTHFR THERE WERE PEOPLE BELONGING TO BRANCH 

not* working at same place as informant 


Yes 

Most work at same place 
Most do not work at same place 
Don’t know where most work 
No 

Don’t know 


26 

11 

Total 


100 
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Workplace Meetings 




WHETHEIl SHOP STEWARDS ALLOWED 
TO HOLD MEETINGS OF MEMBERS 


Yes 


Facilities adequate . . . . ' ' 

Facilities not adequate 
No ^° n t ^ cnow whether facilities adequate 

Don’t know 
Not answered 


Total 


% 

63 


24 

12 

1 


100 


57 

4 

2 


UNION ACTIVITIES 
Information About the Union 

chief sources were" memberS g °‘ informati ™ ab °“‘ what is happening in their union. The 


Union journal . . 
Shop steward . . 
Circulars 

Notice board at work 


/a 

41 Branch meetings 

40 Talk at work . . 

36 Meetings at work 


% 

20 

14 

8 


nil 8 23 .^. of me ™ bers said the y sot insufficient information about their union Of those who 
d.d get mformatton, 18 % said that i, was insufficient compared with fo%To gofll tataa 

X Wh ' Ch memberS th °^ ht tell more Ibou.tXs 


Circulars/minutes of meetings 
Notice board at work/posters 
By the shop steward 

Press publicity/T.V 

More meetings 


48 

26 

17 

9 

4 


Of the 74% of members who said that their union had a journal 92% saw it and 62°/ read it 
«- * iomnal gained their clpy 

. ^ it sent by post (9%), found it just lying around at work (7 V) nasserf 

around among members (4%), and sold at work (3%). unu at work (//„), passed 

Courses 

bHonly4% “l ^ "" ““ « * members. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND COLLECTIONS 
Subscriptions and the ‘ Check-Off ' 

*’£°. , avera ? e su bscription paid by trade union members was just over 21- a week The 
s™ w“ subscriptions varied. It was collected by the stop steward or SecSg 

steward from 63 / of members and deducted from the wages of 1 9 % of members 1 6 •/ sent it 
payment.' 1 " Un, °" “ t0 ° k “ “» br “*. with 33 % of AEU members ItsTng [his m^htoof 


The Political Levy 

6.51 41 % said that they paid the political levy, but 1 8 % did not know if they paid it. 


Willingness to Pay Higher Subscriptions 

6.52 Informants who said that they would be prepared to pay a higher subscriDtion if their 
union had a good reason with which they agreed, were asked “Would you be prepared to see 
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subscriptions doubled (increased by a haif/quarter) if the result t more efficient union 
offering better services to members?”. The results are shown in the following table . 


Prepared to pay a higher subscription 

Prepared to see subscriptions doubled 

„ increased by a half 

increased by a quarter . . • • 

” it increased, don’t know lay how much 
Notprepared to pay a higher subscriptmn . . . • 

Don’t know whether prepared to pay a higher subscrip- 
tion 


% 

82 


42 

19 

12 

9 


Total 


100 


The proportion of members prepared to pay a higher subscription was about the same in all the 
large unions. 

Money Collected for Other Purposes , , o 

6 53 20 % of members said that money was collected by or on behalf of their shop ste^d for a 
purpose other than subscriptions. Money was collected from these nta for 1 
funds or charities (74%), compensation of the steward (8 /,), trade union funds (4 A strike pay 
(4%), and other reasons (10%). 

UNION PROCEDURE 

Whether Members Hare Been Disciplined or Punished by the Union 

6 54 1 1 % of members*, but only 1 % of non-unionists personally knew of cases where employ- 
ees at their place of work were disciplined or punished in some way by a union or members of a 
Tnion We then went on to ask about the most recent case. 45 members were able to give 
further details as shown in the table overleaf. Of these, 10 were personally involved. In the 
table the answers to each question are broken down according to the type of alleged offence, 
but no«^staTsigniflcatKe should be attached to the very small numbers For example, if a 
ESS were to be interviewed it is quite likely that different numbers of 
particular Offences would be reported, although the overall proportion of 11 A reporting a y 
known case would probably be about the same. , , , 

6 55 The most frequently mentioned offence was a lapsed subscription, me^ionedbySwho 
said they were personally involved and 1 5 who were not personally involved. One member who 
was personally involved and 2 who were not said that the case was considered at a shop floor 
meeting Aprnt from 2 minor miscellaneous offences, these were the only cases considered at a 
shoo floor meeting. All said that the union was officially involved. 4 were expelled from the 
union 9 were fined 3 ordered to pay subscription arrears and 2 suspended from the union. 
SS? i «Sw that ^ he^atterVas dealt with unfairly. 3 said that the person involved 
appealed against the decision. Of these, 2 said that the appeal got a fair hearing and that the 
decision was altered as a result of the appeal. 

6.56 Disobeying union rules was mentioned by 2 who were pers^mvd^. »4 who 
were not. All these cases were considered at a branch meeting or p lace other Than shop floor 
meeting. All said the union was officially involved; 2 were expelled ttaUto 

fined and 1 did not know in what way the member was disciplined. All ““ Jred that h 
matter was dealt with fairly. 1 member appealed against the decision but, although he said th 

appeal got a fair hearing, the decision was not altered. 

6 57 2 members mentioned strike-breaking but neither was personally involved. 1 said that the 
union w^soffid^y involved. One member was expelled from the union, and the other was 
fined. Both informants considered that the matter was dealt with fairly. Neither person 
involved was said to have appealed against the decision. 

6.58 Overtime disputes were mentioned by 2 members who were Personally involved, and 3 
who were not 2 of these disputes were cases where overtime was worked although it wa 
ba^ed Id 2 where too much overtime was worked. The other was a case where a worker had 
taken time off then worked overtime and claimed he had been working normal hours. A1 
cS?w”ec°on'sidered at a branch meeting. All said that the union was * 

said that the matter was dealt with fairly. 4 were fined and 1 was e^Ued f rom the un ^ 
person appealed against the decision; the appeal got a fan hearing, and the decision w 
altered. 

* This proportion varied from 21 % in the AEU to 3 % in the NUGMW. 
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floor meeting. 7 said that the union was officially ta™Wed 5 etmg or p }?f other tha n a shop 
did not know how the member wasXdSd Zl ™ , “P 11 ! 4 4 were fined and 2 

dealt with fairly. 1 person appealed agaTn uhe fe ,'T dmd ! hat the ™s 
appeal go, a fair hearing or whether the decision was ateed as a elult oOhX" 1 ^ 


members of the union 


Where case was considered 
At a shop floor meeting 
Branch meeting 
Other 

Not answered 
Total 



p 

RSON 

ALLY 

INVO 

LVED 

NOT PERSONALLY INVOLVED 

< 

1 ALL PERSONALLY INVOLVED 

I LAPSED SUBSCRIPTIONS 

1 DISSOBEYING UNION RULES 

1 STRIKE-BREAKING 

1 OVERTIME DISPUTE 

1 MISCONDUCT, THEFT, ETC. 

h 

Z 

o 

Q 

ALL NOT PERS. INVOLVED 1 

LAPSED SUBSCRIPTIONS 1 



DISOBEYINO UNION RULES 1 

0 
z 

a 

1 

i 

OVERTIME DISPUTE 

MISCONDUCT, THEFT. ETC. 1 

u 

S 

h 

1 

i 

o 

5 
33 

6 

7 

2 

2 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

26 

4 

1 

11 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 



3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

35 

15 

3 

2 

3 

7 

5 

Whether the union was officially 
involved 
Yes 

No . . 

Don’t know 

Total 

40 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 


2 

2 

1 

31 

2 

2 

15 

3 

I 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

4 
1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 


10 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

35 

15 

3 

2 



ExpeUed” , *” ,6er W<K disci PHned 
Fined 

Ordered to pay sub. arrears 
suspended from union 
Other 

Don’t know how 
Total 

12 

22 

3 

3 

4 

-! 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

18 

3 

3 

3 

2 

8 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 



3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

35 

15 

3 

2 

3 

7 

5 

Whether considers the matter was 
dealt with fairly or not 
Fairly 
Unfairly 
Don’t know 

40 

4 

9 

1 

3 

2 


2 

2 

1 

31 

3 

1 

14 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 



10 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

35 

15 

3 

2 



against decision y 

Yes 

N° . . ; ; 

Don’t know 

7 

31 

7 

10 

3 

2 


2 

2 

1 

7 

21 

7 

3 

11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11. ■ 


10 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

35 

15 

3 

2 



N° ; ; ; ; ; 

Don’t know 

Total 

5 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 




5 

1 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

Whether decision altered as a 
Y result of the appeal 

No : ; ; ; 

Don’t know 

Total . . . . - 

3 

3 

1 

T” 








3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 
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6.60 4 members considered that the member was disciplined or punished unfairly. The offences 
and penalties for these cases were : 

“He was working more overtime than allowed, and had to pay some of his overtime 
to the union.” 

“He was behind with contributions, and was fined.” 

“A welder hit another welder, and was fined £5.” 

“This became a court case that was taken up by the police, I cannot disclose the 
offence. The member was removed from his position in the union as a shop 
steward.” (This was the only case in which the member was personally involved.) 

Whether Members Can be Expelled from their Union 

6 61 One quarter of informants did not know whether they could be expelled from theff union 
for offences against the rules. The 61 % who said that they could be expelled believed that the 
following had the right to expel them: 

Branch/branch committee .. •• 31 

Head office/executive 
Branch secretary 
District committee 
Shop steward 


26 

16 

16 

3 


Unfair Elections . ... 

6 62 4 of the 494 members interviewed said they personally knew of elections m their union 
which were not carried out fairly. These were all branch elections. 2 members considered that 
the elections were unfair because not enough people were present. The other 2 members made 
what appeared to be more serious allegations of unfair elections: 

“It was a rigged ballot.” 

“They counted more votes than there were people to vote”. 

ATTITUDE TO UNIONS 

Members' Main Loyalty ... ... 

6 63 When asked “Do you think that the trade union member’s main loyalty should be to the 

union to thc shop steward, or to his fellow employees r •« “"fmCed^e 
member's loyalty should be to one group or person exclusively, and so menttoned more than 
one. 44 % thought that a union member’s mam loyalty should be to the union, 1 2 % to th p 

steward and 60% to his fellow employees. 

Managements' Attitude to Unions 

6.64 Managements’ attitude towards trade unions was regarded by 91 % of union members as 
being generally reasonable and fair. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Union Membership 

6.65 Members were asked what they considered to be the advantagcs and disadvantag^ 

belonging to a trade union as far as they were concerned. The number of informants who 
mentioned advantages was far greater than those who mentioned disadvantages. The results 
are shown below: y 

Advantages 32 

Union negotiates/improves conditions, pay or hours 

Union represents workers; solidarity; collective strength •• •• 24 

Legal protection . . • • • • • ■ ■ • • • - * ’ ’ 21 

Job protection . . . . ‘ ‘ jo 

Insurance and sickness benefit . . • • • • • • • • • • ‘ ’ " g 

Unions will deal with grievances “ 7 

Other answers ‘ ‘ 5 

No advantages 

Disadvantages 3 

Paying the subscription . . ■ • • • ■ • ‘ ” 3 

Obeying majority ruling ’ ’ 2 

Strikes/militancy " ‘ ’ 2 

Union is weak . . . • • • • • • • • • • ■ " " ’ 2 

Too political ‘ ‘ 6 

Other answers 82 

No disadvantages 
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mafn^atX» we°r= memberS "" n0t SatMed with «** union did for them. The 


% 

26 

23 

16 

13 

(57) 


ttH;™ f?° uld i , mf3ro X? pay ’ conditions, hours 

Cri fdsm of W ,mL meffiCie - nt ’ haSn,t done any thing for me" 
vjnicism oi union organisation • 

Union should give more information/members should have more say ! 

Non-Unionists' Impression of Union Activities 

impression of trade 5 union aMivhiK^yyreoHedTa 1 they h| had “ favourable °r unfavourable 

not know. Of those nomunionists who tad a f™m ■ unfaTO urable, and !6% did 
because the union looked after or improved working ab ' e . 1 . m P resslon . 21 % said that it was 
that it was because the or hours ’ ^ 16 % said 

impression, the main reasons given were- thrunfons no ' 1 ' unlon,sts Wlth »u unfavourable 
disapproved of strikes (8%) °° P ° WerfuI (17%) ' or that they 


C— WORKPLACE ISSUES 
EARNINGS AND PRODUCTIVITY 
Payment by Results 

METHODS OF PAYMENT 



ALL 

METAL 

OTHER 



HANDLING 

MANUFAC- 





TURING 

TURING 

Payment by results 

Not paid by results, but would be 

% 

30 

% 

47 

% 

39 

% 

17 

possible in type of job 
Not paid by results, not possible in 

17 

16 

23 

15 

type of job 

53 

37 

38 

68 

Total . . 
(%base) 

100 

(494) 

100 

(106) 

100 

032) 

100 

(256) 


time rates. Of those paid by smne cnher' metho^and 16 h" fa ™ ur of f e P |acin S this system by 
them to be paid by results, about one-half would he in f Wh ° Sa 'r 'i ' al ‘f would be Possible for 
of payment. wouId be m fav ° ur °f changing their present system 

Whether Members Consider They are Paid a Fair Amount 

consitar^dtafthe^wete p^^a fahlt mount 6 69% ^f nd °^ ork * n tbeir brn t, 80 % of members 

fi^went > up. UbI ' C b ° dy sa d ^^^s^ul^nia^^dt^rtata to^eh^ty^^he^profits^^tair 

Length of Working Week and Overtime 

™ie^°aMove”?tae 43^tavLTnfs 3,1 ’*** ^ WOrldn ‘ ! week of 40 hours. 74% 
week. 22% of £ merni^ du ™* tha 
lose any pay, their overtime could be cut without affect hie nmlwf h ’ * SS " mmg . they did not 
86 % of members in the metal handling trades worker) g p *? ductl ° n and the quality of output, 
their overtime could be cut d ° Vert,me and 29 % of these thought that 

non-iS 

did an average of 8$ hours ^id^t^^m^dtm^the^ei/preWmjfto thetnt»vfew emberS Wb ° 
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How Non-Unionists Got Their Last Pay Increase 

6 73 Non-unionists were asked “How did you get your last pay increase?” The answers were: 

% 


Regular/automatic increase 
Asked for it 
Through a union 
Just given to me . . 

Other answers 

Haven’t had an increase yet 

Don’t know 


Total 1°° 


Only 36 % of those in the metal handling trades got their last increase as a regular or automatic 
matter. 


The Level of Worker Effort 

6 74 In reply to the question “Do you think that people working at your firm could put more 
effort into their jobs than they do now, or do you think they are making a reasonable effort 
already?” 33 % of members (45 % in the metal handling trades) and 27 % of non-unionists said 
that people working at their firm could put more effort into their jobs. The main reasons given 
by these informants for people not putting in more effort were: 


NON-UNIONISTS 


Laziness/not conscientious/don’t want to work 
Earn enough/satisfied 

Lack of supervision 

Not interested in job 

Bad relations with management 
No incentive 

Don’t get paid enough 


40 

48 

14 

12 

12 

11 

9 

12 

8 

4 

7 

4 

7 

9 


Improving the Organisation of Work 

6 75 41 V of members (52% in the metal handling trades), and 27% of non-unionists thought 
that the work they did could be better organised by management. These informants were then 
asked 

Do you think it could be done — 


by fewer people: 
Yes .. 

No .. 
Don’t know 

Total 


MEMBERS 

% 

29 

64 

7 


NON-UNIONISTS 

_ ' % 

26 

70 

4 


in less time: 

Yes 

No 

Don’t know 

39 

54 

7 

41 

52 

7 

Total 

100 

100 

in other ways: 

Better work or time-table planning 

29 

10 

10 

10 

33 

15 

11 

11 

Modernisation/mechanisation 

More staff/workers 

Management changes 

Cut down delays in getting materials 

Better industrial relations 

!! 5 

5 

24 


Other answers 

Don’t know/not answered/vague answers 

26 

Total 

100 

100 
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JOB SECURITY 
Risk of Unfair Treatment 

‘T was a ris r of unfair ,reatm “ t 

non-manufacturing industries (7%) Ve7y few Sl^?l, manUf ‘ C !“ rin f (] . S,flllBn 

ftomot.on to foreman was blocked because of my trade union activities ” 
^pKtiS^rgf^ 6 Uni ° n ' Md “ he ma " a ®™“‘ ^ "to this 
Knowledge of Cases of Victimisation or Unfair Dismissal 

and only !2 % said the victimisation of shop s“sts tavoWed “ U "'° n 


STRIKES AND OTHER SANCTIONS 
Occurrence of Strikes 

a /“ ite “ your place of work since you have 
strike. The occurrence of strikes reported bv both mrT™' 0 ? 5 said . that there had been a 
length of time they had been with their present firm: non-umomsts varied with the 

Whether there has been a 
strike: 

Yes 

No 

MEMBERS 

NON-UNIONISTS 

Less 10 or 

than 1-4 5-9 more 

1 Year Years Years Years 

Less 10 or 

i l \^ n 5_ 9 more 

1 Year Years Years Years 

d ^ » is 

97 75 71 54 

% % % % 

5 7 22 

94 95 93 78 

Total 
(% base) 

loo 100 100 100 

(36) (113) (93) (250) 

100 100 100 100 

(78) (118) (93) (122) 


Frequency of Strikes 




Frequency of Strikes: 

MEMBERS 

NON-UNIONISTS 

Not at all 

% 

% 

Once only 

66 

89 

Seldom . . 

15 

6 

Frequently 

15 

4 

4 

1 

Total 

100 

100 


iSSSSBSSSSSSaSS 
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6 82 The proportion was higher in the metal handling trades. 58% of members and 25 % of 
non-unionists working in these industries mentioned strikes compared with 28% of members 
and 7 % of non-unionists in other industries. Details of the last strike experienced are given in 
Appendix A. 


Sympathy For or Against Strikers 

6.83 We asked both members and non-unionists “When you hear of a strike are your 
sympathies generally for or against the strikers ?” The results were : 


Sympathies are generally: 




MEMBERS 

NON-UNIONISTS 

For strikers 

Against strikers 

Neither 

Depends 

Not answered . . 




% 

19 

21 

3 

57 

% 

11 

28 

6 

54 

1 

Total 




100 

100 


27 % of members in the metal handling trades said their sympathies were generally for strikers 
and only 14% against. Nine per cent of non-manual members had sympathies for strikers and 
33 % against. 


Other Forms of Pressure 

6.84 34% of members said that other forms of 
management where they worked since they had 
various forms of pressure had been used were: 


pressure had been used in disputes with the 
been there. The frequencies with which the 


Forms of pressure: 

Threats to strike 

Overtime bans 

Working to rule 

‘Go-slows’ 

Other forms of pressure 
None used . . 

ALL 

MEMBERS 

METAL OTHER NON- 
HANDLING MANUFAC- MANUFAC- 

TRADES TURING TURING 

% 

10 

19 

12 

7 

1 

66 

% % % 

11 10 10 

38 14 14 

14 H 

10 4 7 

1 — 2 

45 71 73 

Total 

115% 

119% 110% H8% 


6 85 Members were asked “On the whole, which do you think gets more satisfactory results 
from your management, strikes and other forms of pressure, or going through the Procedure for 
settling disputes?” The replies given by those who have experienced strikes, other forms of 
pressure, or neither, are shown below. 16% of members in the metal handling trades thought 
they could get more satisfactory results by strikes and other forms of pressure. 


More satisfactory results 
obtained from manage- 
ment by: 

Strikes and other forms 
of pressure 

Going through the pro- 
cedure for settling dis- 
putes 

Don’t know 

ALL 

MEMBERS 

Experienced: 

OTHER BOTH STRIKES 

STRIKES PRESSURES AND OTHER NEITHER 

ONLY ONLY PRESSURES 

8 

82 

10 

% % % % 

9 12 20 2 

85 80 70 87 

68 10 11 

Total 
( % base) 

100 

(494) 

100 100 100 100 

(67) (60) (103) (264) 
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Attitude to Strikes 

7*™ justified in withdrawing .hair 
of all members is comped ^SthaTof ^“Trf 6 *S™ beW The °P ini ™ 

member to get their job, hadto a member t “ n0t haVC ,0 be a union 

experienced strikes tended more often to thinly wnrir ° rder . t0 h ee P lL Member s who had 
who had not. " ° thmfc workers were justified in this action than those 


Workers justified: 

if management has broken an agreement 

” H^fo na ® er ? en r app ? ars to be resorting to unreasonable 
delay in dealing with grievances .. . unreasonable 

if there is no other way of preventing management from 
discharging one of their workmates unfairly 

m any situation where they think that by acting in this wav 
they can get what they want wy 


ALL 

MEMBERS 

HAD TO BECOME A 
T.U. MEMBER IN 
ORDER TO KEEP JOB 

% 

74 

% 

84 

62 

70 

69 

85 

27 

25 


Militancy of Stewards 

question “How read ™d™you S thi^ n you?slSp sfeward^t 8 ^^ 11 as . militant - In rep| y to thc 
he is trying to get management to agree ove?some dispute ^ ^ 


Very ready 

% 

Not at all ready 
Never arises 

72 

Not allowed to strike in this job ‘ 
Members decide 

5 



Don’t know/not answered 

4 

Total 

.. 100 


■3U1VI1V1AK I 


were interviewed, about 500 of whom were 
were union members and nearly a half of rhps * m . ost 7 tbe P e °Ple doing their kind of work 

of those in closed shms would dran ™t o?,b m clos 5 d sh °P s - A small proportion (1 5 %) 

members worked in SsrhereSher mio Um ° n ' f ^ y Wcre free ,0 d ° “• ld % of 

union. About a third of these members said ttaMheh^^J?' ^ kmd ° f workers as their 
of members of unions other thanttdr IZ ^ ^ Sh ° P S ' eWard some,imes acted on behalf 

union or employees’ 

worked doing their kind of job wh2 were union m™bra OTthe^t*/ 16 Pe ° P ‘ e Wbere they 
members i.e. they said they would iom a . th ' ^ were Potential union 

unionists who worked at a place where there w Jl f k ? d ' Among the three quarters of non- 
39% said they would ^5113? '" , ” rW * d “ b!thtirlU of work, 

stewardM^^haTb^n^stewtnd'therns^Ive^ in th. .“‘"’I*? or s ° me one who did the work of a 
in the future. Very few members said that the" bu t only 8 % would like to become one 

on their behalf with management 1 in 1 0 memhe?" stewai '5 ¥ d ev !i r ref used to raise an issue 
dealt with where they worked 7 in 10 said that S 7™ satIs fi e , d Wltb the way P robl ems were 
usually managed to getTsaSfactorv se, ?e™¥ a Pr ° blem aroso ' their *°P steward 
problem that they thought either their foreman nr 7! h n } ana ^ mQnt -- When they had a union 
approached their foreman first and 54“/ their shnn°t steward u° Ll d handle . 3d % of members 
foreman got on at least fairly ™il withlheir shop stewrt maJ ° rity th0IIght * hat their 

of ™*l°c f eTytad“in h3d 5“ a S ' rite at «■* P> a “ 

8 mere - About a third of members said that some other 
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form of pressure had been used. Less than 1 in 10 of all members t thought that more satis- 
factory results were obtained from management by strikes and other forms ° ^ f “ re ’ 
going through the procedure for settling disputes. On the whole, members did not regard their 
shop steward as militant. 

6 92 1 1 % of members and 1 % of non-unionists personally knew of cases where employees at 
their place of work were disciplined or punished in some way by a union . “ °£,t ™°“ s 
When giving details of the most recent case the largest number said that the member was 
disciplined or punished because of a lapsed subscription. 4 members considered that the 
member was disciplined or punished unfairly. 

6.93 About a thu d of members who were paid by results would be in favour of replacing this 
system by time rates, but about a half paid by some other method would be m favour of 
changing to it. 22% of the members and IS % of the non-unionists who worked paid overtime 
thought it could be cut without affecting production and quality of output. One thud of 
members and just over a quarter of non-unionists thought that people working at their firm 
could put more effort into their jobs. 41 % of members and 27 % of non-unionists thought that 
the work they did could be better organised by management. 

6.94 In general, most members appeared to be relatively well satisfied with the services 
provided by their union, and the industrial relations in their fern. However, they had reser- 
vations about the system of payment, and the level of efficiency and effort in their firm. y 
few members had complaints against the union on grounds of unfairness. Many non-unionists 
were quite favourably disposed towards trade unions, and a considerable number were potential 
union members. 
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APPENDIX A— LIMITED COMPARISONS 

INTRODUCTION 

than one group of iXomante ttrtataSmarisons h” 7 777 t0 <l uestio ns put to more 
and ex-stewards in Chapter ? between i mZLre? T y bC T T de: between slawa r da 

between union members and non-unionists in Chapter fi d 5flJh5h° ° fflCerS m 9 lapter4 - and 
who were not interviewed in a properly designed random c !l V h |! exce P l *on of ex-stewards, 
of the main sample of stewards tlufcomparifons in the7 th mP t but Wb ° were a by - pr oduct 
sampling point of view. This cannot belaid of tbe'i™ ber chaplers are defensible from a 
stewards and managers, or full-time officers and „! ' mpa f lsons shown below between, say, 
will be presented with necessary qualifications became offatere ^°” aver ' , su ? h “mparisons 
of dtffieren. informants giving c^ain 

Differing Samples 

A 'faI A rs7 e<i , in A f PPend “ 1 the samples were ° b ‘ a i p ed in three different ways- 
“ obS le fr 11 bP JSun“ns “ *"* UniM ™ d » from lists 

W «gi“f tafoSas 15 i “ ld n °™ bers * aad = unions was drawn from the electoral 

<C) taSffi * SSSSf and C0ns,ructi0n estab ii s hments was drawn from official 

small number of unions (accounting for , and o® cers included only those from a 

the samples of management inducted only thoseTith^W “d*-' lm '° n “ emblirsb iP s ). a nd 
struction industries, while the sample of unfon membws ffiduded 1“ ™ anufa « llrln8 and con - 
proportionate to their size. Again the indusft7?7Sah ■ d ™ b ,n “« unions roughly 
cover a wider range than those in the mamgement^amlT™ I ?“,‘ bt!rs ln the samp| c worked 
representative of all industries than those in whfchfhf7™l 77’’ '? ‘ Um arc more widely 
number of common questions comoarisons w h samp l ed stewar d s worked. For a small 
unions and industrial groups, but it must be remembe n re7th e t b .h Ween mfOTn ’ ants in eeriain 
mams’ of certain kinds are oA ^ 

Differing Areas of Knowledge 

subjects should be tato^ted ° f lcnowledse of informants on certain 

varying scope of responsibility For S 7lS r e g m 7 SS ° SOUrCeS f of infor mationand 
one or two stewards they usually dealt S works P" 1 !' save “formation about the 

are based on dealings with all the stewards in the n lnnt M S personnel officers’ answers 
about the management at their place of work full-time offish.? stew P rds ga Y e information 

detafiTlmowI^ge m^dustri^daUo^mat^^atThel 011 ^ ” a ^ aa ™ch 

or stewards, since members' experience is likely to be K„° .SffidwS wmkjroup! 

Differing Forms of Questions 

some'of these were St?L°questtons7n othe'r !! Ver 7. 0r ad sets °[ informants, and although 

forms according to the expected level of faowledae o S f?h7 y f had *° IP in s, ' shtIy differing 

comparable sets of replies with the reservation th °f the informants. This resulted in basically 
the questions may have produced slightly d fferent resuhf 7 difforent w ° rd ing of 

strike experienced, stewards were aske/w?? • ■ * F or . exa mple, in relation to the last 
strike took placer JKE.' tre ZK bef °"= ,he 
Clearly, there is possible ambiguity in the definition^ d J h n back the strifce or not?’ 
may account for the large discre^anc^i^mp^p^tween^ewm^^n^merrfbem'fsee AyRST^ 
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A— CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIVIDUALS 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


A.6 Average Ages 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards . . 
Full-time officers 
Union members 
Non-unionists 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


Mean 

age 


Proportion Proportion 

under 35 55 or over 


(yrs) 

45 

% 

20 

°/o 

19 

43 

30 

16 

49 

6 

33 

44 

25 

20 

39 

38 

14 

49 

4 

24 

44 

18 

12 

46 

18 

26 


A. 7 Education and Qualifications 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards . . 
Full-time officers 
Union members 
Non-unionists 
Foremen 


Elementary/ 

secondary 

modern 

Further Education : 
Part- Full- 
time time 

Full 

industrial 

apprenticeship 

°/o 

81 

% 

36 

% 

2 

°/o 

26 


36 

5 

22 

69 

51 

6 

27 

78 

31 

5 

12 

68 

34 

7 

8 

73 

54 

2 



A. 8 Average Weekly Take-home Pay 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards 
Full-time officers 


£17 

£18 

£21-10 


Union members 

Non-unionists 

Foremen 


£16-10 

£15 

£20-10 


A. 9 Length of Union Membership 


Years in 
present union 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards . . 
Full-time officers 
Union members 
Foremen 


15 

14 

25 

13 

17 


A. 10 Membership of Other Associations 



Member of any 
organisation 
besides the union 

Member of 
political 
party* 

Active in any 
organisation 
besides the union 

Stewards 
Ex-stewards . . 
Full-time officers 

% 

31 

30 

88 

°/o 

17 

15 

81 

% 

16 

10 

45 


* 8 % of electors claim to be members of a political party (Mary .Horton, The | Local Govern- 
ment Elector’, Vol. 3 of Management of Local Government, London, HMSO, 1967, p.us). 


A. 11 Political Levy 

Proportion paying political levy: Stewards 70%, Members 41 %. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
A. 12 Length of Service 


Average 
years 
with firm 


Stewards 

Full-time officers . . 
Union members 
Non-unionists 
Works managers . . 


15 

10 

5 

Personnel officers . . 
Foremen 


17 


* Years having represented present members. 


Average 
years in 
present post 


6 * 

10 * 


9 

6 * 

5 


A. 13 Interest in Promotion 


(a) Interested in 
promotion in 
the firm 


(b) Think there is 
reasonable hope 
of getting it 


(b) as % of (a) 


Stewards 
Union members 
Foremen 


% 

42 

65* 

69 


% 

16 

40* 

36 


% 

38 

61 

52 


d on the 52 % who thought there were opportunities to be promoted where they worked. 


A. 14 Stewards' Promotion Prospects 


Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


Stewards' promotion 
(in relation to other workers): 


More 

likely 


Less No 

likely difference 


% 

16 

18 

20 


% 

8 

4 

10 


% 

76 

77 
69 


TRAINING 

A. 15 Proportions Trained 

Stewards (as stewards) 
Ex-stewards (as stewards) 
Full-time officers 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen (as foremen) . 
Foremen (industrial relations) 


% 

30 

18 

76 

52 

69 

38 

26 


B— ACTIVITIES OF STEWARDS 

MEETINGS 

A. 16 Meetings of Stewards 


Stewards 
Full-time officers* 

* Applies to any stewards they dealt with. 


Proportion holding plant meet- 
ings of stewards from different 
unions : 


Own 

Own and other 

workplace 

workplaces 

% 

47 

% 

20 

84 

42 
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A. 17 Meetings of Members 

Proportions who said stewards held meetings of members during working time or during 
breaks : 


Stewards 
Union members 


64 %* 
63 %*’ 


Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


72 % 

79 % 

55 % 


An additional 1 1 % said they held meetings only before or after work 
« Those who said their management allowed stewards to hold meetings of members at their 
place of work. 


During working time: 

(a) Held (b) Proportion of (c) Proportion of 
(a) requiring (b) ever refused 

permission permission 


Stewards 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


% 

35 

36 
41 
27 


% 

91 

96 

96 

96 


% 

14 

34 

33 

17 


Held 

during 

breaks 


% 

47 

63 

68 

44 


relations between stewards and members 

A. 18 Contacting Members 


(a) Stewards can 
leave the job 
whenever they 
want to contact 
members 


(b) Proportion of 
(a) requiring 
permission 


(c) Proportion of 
(b) ever refused 
permission 


Stewards 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


% 

87 

88 
95 
85 


% 

84 

82 

96 

73 


% 

10 

11 

15 

9 


Proportions satisfied with opportunities to contact members at the workplace: 

Very satisfied/ Fairly satisfied/ Dissatisfied/ 

satisfactory satisfactory 


unsatisfactory 


% 

71 

71 

78 


% 

23 

24 
20 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards 
Foremen* 

* Opinion of stewards’ facilities. 

A. 19 Differences in Attitudes 

Stewards refused to Stewards can always Believe there are cir- 
raise an issue with get members to see cumstances in which 
management things thier way stewards ignites -to 

get members to agree 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards 
Union members 
Foremen 


% 

34 


2 

19 


% 

43 

43 


% 

46 

44 


A. 20 How Well Stewards and Foremen Get On 


Very 

well 


Fairly 

well 


Not very 
well 


Don’t 

know 


Union members 
Foremen 


% 

44 

73 


% 

38 

27 


% 

14 


A. 21 Relative Militancy 
Believe — 


Stewards 
Ex -stewards 
Full-time officers 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


Stewards more 
militant than 
members 

% 

35 

34 
44 
16 
24 

35 


Members more 
militant than 
stewards 


% 

15 

14 

9 

46 

43 

28 


Each as militant 
as other 


% 

48 

45 

44 

38 

33 

35 


A. 22 Why Previous Steward Gave up the Job 


Left firm/sacked/retired/died . 

Promoted 

Transferred to different department 
Difficulties with management. . 

Total Employment Changes/ Management 
Action 

Defeat in election 
Dissatisfied/no co-operation 
Stewards take it in turn 
Policy disagreement . . 

Total Relations with Members or Union 

Domestic reasons/ill-health 

Could not cope 

Took too much time 

Total Personal Reasons 

Other reasons/don’t know/not answered 

*Refers to previous steward. tRefers 


Members* 

Stewards* 

Ex- 

stewardsf 

Full-time 

officers** 

% 

35 

10 

% 

38 

11 

% 

33 

9 

% 

10 


7 

12 

1 


— 

5 

24 

47 

56 

59 

41 

14 

14 

9 

3 

42 

7 

5 

8 

7 

26 

22 

6 

22 

45 

5 

4 

5 1 


2 

4 

1 } 

14 

7 

20 

8 

14 

8 

11 

14 

to themselves. 

**Refers to stewards 

generally. 


EARNINGS 
A. 23 Fairness of Earnings 
(in relation to other manual 
they supervise) : 


workers in the firm and, in the case of foremen, referring to workers 


Yes 


Paid a fair amount: 


No 


Some yes, some no* 


Stewards . . . . gj 

Union members , go 

Foremen ’ ’ gg 

*This does not apply to union members. 


% 

31 

16 

9 


% 

5 

4 


A. 24 Shop Rates and National Rates 


Shop {plant) rates: 
Higher The Same 


Stewards 
Foremen 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 


32 

43 

64 

70 


% 

40 

43 

27 

23 


Those giving this answer may have confused rates with earnings. 
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Lower* 


% 

21 

9 

5 

3 


A. 25 Stewards Increasing Earnings 
Stewards increased 
earnings: 


Yes 

Ways of increasing earnings 
(based on those who did so) : 
Production/shift bonuses . . 
Piece-work allowance/price 
of job 

Special allowances (for 
danger, responsibility, 
dirty work, etc.) 

Bringing earnings into line 
with other workers 
Merit money 
General or flat increases 
Up-grading 
Overtime 

Cost of living allowance 


itew- 

/ards 

Union 

members 

Works 

managers 

Personnel 

officers 

Fore- 

men 

% 

61 

% 

40 

% 

56 

% 

75 

% 

50 

30 

l 20 

23 

28 

25 

17 

J 

21 

13 

35 

14 

9 

4 

7 

- 

13 

8 

10 

16 

— 

13 


6 

3 

5 

11 

31 

20 

24 

19 


6 

3 

*=less than 0-5% 


A. 26 Arguments Used by Stewards ( unprompted ) 

Stew- Full-time Works Personnel Fore- 

ards officers* managers officers men 


Change in/abnormal 
conditions of work . . 22 

Change in the nature of 

the job 21 

Amount of work done/ 

produced . . . . 18 

Ability, skill, quality, 

increased responsibilities . . 17 

Comparison with other 
workers in same place 

of work 14 

Comparison with othet 
workers in different places 

of work 13 

Job evaluation 10 

The cost of living . . . . 9 

The level of profits . . . . 3 


* Arguments used by officers. 


V 

% 

% 

% 

14 

17 

20 

13 

14 

13 

17 

17 

48 

18 

18 

13 

23 

17 

15 

9 

10 

22 

29 

14 

50 

35 

47 

17 


16 

3 

22 

42 

15 

27 

15 

29 

4 

7 

2 


STEWARDS, OFFICERS AND THE UNION 


A. 27 Stewards and Union Instructions 

Proportions saying stewards took a lot or a fair amount of notice 
policy : 

Works managers . . 77 % Foremen 

Personnel officers . . 81 % 


of union instructions 


82% 


and 


A .28 Contacting Officers 


Full-time officers 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


Too 

much 


% 

20 

8 

10 

8 


Advice sought by stewards from officers : 


Too About the Other 

little right amount answers 


% % % 

17 36 24* 

17 66 1 

15 60 4 

12 69 


* Includes 23 % who said ‘it depends on the steward’. 
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A. 29 Role of Officers 

Proportions who would like to see full time officers 


Yes 


No 


play a greater part in local negotiations 
Already play an important 
part 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards . . 
Full-time officers 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 

* The prompt in these cases 



A. 30 Management Preferences 


Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Full-time officers 


When both are competent to 
deal with an issue, prefer : 
Steward Full-time officer 


% 

70 

74 

50 


% 

24 

19 

37 


C— UNIONS AND WORKSHOP RELATIONS 
UNION STRENGTH IN THE WORKPLACE 
A. 31 The Closed Shop 

° f ‘ h0Se — ba < * * members 


Stewards 

Union members . . 
Non-unionists 
Works managers . . 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


% 

43 

46 

8 

39 

43 

33 


A. 32 The ‘ Check off ’ 

PrOPO stwa T S emPl ° yerS dedU "° n subscrip,i0ns fr °” workers' pay packets: 

~ • Works managers .. ioy 

1 y Ao Personnel officers . . 13% 


Union members 


MULTIPLICITY OF UNIONS 
A -33 The Extent of Multi-unionism 

was more than one union represented by stewards in tC woXbc? S ^ 

Stewards . . mo/ , 

Union members i! i! 60^ JSSSSK " %% 

Of foremen who supervised union members, 34% had workers in more than one union. 

A. 34 Multi-union Representation 

ftOPO sfewards^ 8 S ‘ eWardS) Wh ° I 0 ,™*™ 5 a ° ted 0n behaIf of a "°*hor union's members: 

tessai:’ £* :: |% 
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A. 3 5 Multi-union Issues 

Proportions in multi-union workplaces (foremen : workgroups) who ever dealt with multi-union 
issues : 


Stewards 78% 

Union members* 25 % 

Full-time officers 95 % 


Works managers .. 54% 

Personnel officers . . 73 % 

Foremen . . . . 65 % 


* Those ever involved in a grievance or claim with members of another union. 


Proportions of those who ever dealt with multi-union issues who thought it would help in dealing 
with grievances and claims if fewer unions were involved: 

Stewards 50% Works managers .. 42% 

Full-time officers . . .. 80% Personnel officers .. 49% 


UNION BRANCHES 
A.36 Branch Attendance 

Proportions who attended their branch at least once during the previous twelve months: 
Stewards 84% Union members . . .. 46% 

A. 37 Use of Branches 

Proportions who said their branch was sometimes used to discuss members’ grievances and 
claims : 

Stewards 64% Full-time officers .. 95% 

Union members .. .. 62% 

Thirty three per cent of stewards said their branch was sometimes used to decide workshop 
policy, and 71 % of officers said this happened in at least one of their branches. 

A. 38 Workplace-based Branches 

77% of full time officers said that some of their members were organised so that all those 
employed at a particular workplace were members of the same branch, and 61 % of stewards 
said this applied to all their members. 26 % of members said all those in their branch were from 
the same workplace. 


NEGOTIATION AND PROCEDURE 
A. 39 The Range of Bargaining 

Stewards were asked about the issues they discussed and settled with management, and 
members of management were asked about the issues they discussed and settled with stewards. 
The following proportions represent those who ever negotiated at least one of the items in each 


group named : 

Stewards 

Works 

managers* 

Personnel 

officers* 

Foremen* 

(a) Wage issues 

(b) Working conditions 

(c) Hours of work 

(d) Discipline 

(e) Employment issues 

% 

83 

89 

75 

67 

67 

% 

82 

88 

78 

76 

71 

% 

80 

89 

73 

76 

76 

% 

72 

79 

62 

61 

43 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
ISSUES DISCUSSED 

AND SETTLED 

12 

16 

15 

7 


* Based on those in plants with stewards. 


A. 40 Extending the Range of Bargaining 

Proportions saying there were questions they wished to discuss with management, but which 
the latter regarded as their own right to decide: 


Stewards . . 
Ex -stewards 


44% 

35% 


Full-time officers 
Union members* 


76% 

10 % 


*Referring to questions their steward ought to be able to raise. 
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Works managers* 
Personnel officers* 


66 % 

75% 


A. 41 Joint Committees 

Proportions with a joint committee in the plant : 
Stewards 7] 0/ 

•Based on those in plants with stewards. 

A. 42 Grievance Procedure 


Union members 
Foremen 


74% 

91% 


Works managers 
Personnel officers 


93% 

88 % 


tl- Broo^tare Ibr 

compared with the proportion of stewards 


Stewards . . 
Ex-stewards 


67% 

67% 


Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


96% 

90% 

93% 


were deal, with where they 

21 % of full-time officers thought theprocedi^SfotdSl^' -X yS - and dlssatlsfied in others. 
“g“d hiCh * hey ” BOtiaKd were ^ -° d - 

A. 43 Stewards and Foreman By-Passing 

which had not previous^been ^a^ed wUhXTofemen”^ a ” d Cla ‘ mS ° n behalf ° f members 
Stewards .. 80 °/ , 

Union members . " S4»/ Works managers .. 74% 

•• 34 /° Personnel officers 73 y 

Foremen . . 57 

steward, claims without bringing in their 


A.44 Contacting Higher Management 


mZsclntf S ‘ eWardS Had ‘° 8Ct ‘ he f ° reman ’ s emission b =fore they could contact 


Works managers . 
Personnel officers 


64% 

74% 


Foremen 


60% 


foreman- ° S ' eWardS C ° U ' d get aCCess *° hi ^ management without going through the 


Works managers . . 
Personnel officers 


81% 

71% 


Foremen 


higher managemenT'diis h * d l ° ge * permisslon first before they could contact 

above, and 25 X said that they somet'imS TOBroadwd't f0 ? mi l n t0 a PP r oach the next stage 
through the lower levels. * PP top eve mana Sement without going 

A.45 Foremen's Knowledge of Steward-Management Settlement 

management informed whenthey decided issues^ith st^ 'i?' * hey kept l0Wer leveis of 
heard about such settlements taSZZt.jT"'': But 76 % of foremen said they 
else. 90% of foremen thought the way they heard ata? an< *, 5 ^ from sorneone 

practice, and 77% of works managers rai/.7 „ boat settlements worked out all right in 

satisfied that they were sufficiently well irformedTtffis' t^”’ ‘ h ° Ught ' heir f ° remen Were 
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D— SANCTIONS 

STRIKES AND OTHER FORMS OF PRESSURE 


A. 46 Strikes 

The following table compares the frequency of strikes and details of the last strike experienced 
by various types of informant : 


Stewards 


Union 

members 


Non- 

unionists 


Works 

managers 


Personnel 

officers 


Foremen 


% , % 

Has there been a strike at your place 
of work since you took present post ? 
Yes 40 34 

No . . 60 66 

How often have strikes occurred? 

Frequently. . 4 4 

Seldom . . 20 15 

Once only . . 16 15 


Was the strike official? 

Official . . 28 

Unofficial . . 69 

What was the last strike about ? 


Wage issues 
Working 
conditions . . 
Hours of work 
Discipline 
Other causes . . 


47 

16 

7 

14 

19 


67 

26 


6 

5 

19 


Was procedure exhausted within firm 
I nationally before last strike ?* 

Yes, in firm 58 — 

No . . 34 — 

If procedure exhausted infirm: 

Yes, nationally (16) — 

No (40) — 

Could same result have been obtained without 
strike by going through procedure ? 

Yes . . . . 32 — 

No . . . . 49 


Was a full-time union officet 

Yes 

64 

No 

26 

If yes: 


At time of 


decision 

(27) 

After strike had 


begun 

(35) 

Number of unions 

nvolved 

One 

49 

Two 

17 

Three 

9 

Four 

9 

Five 

6 

Six 

4 

Seven or more 

3 

*Based on those in plants 


59 

13 

8 

2 

3 

2 

2 


11 

30 

35 

28 

89 

70 

65 

72 

1 

* 

2 

1 

4 

15 

18 

10 

6 

15 

15 

17 

i those who 

had experienced a strike) 


23 

29 

14 

38 

77 

71 

86 

55 



50 

50 

46 


9 

9 

19 



5 

7 

10 



4 

5 

6 

— 

31 

27 

14 


30 

19 

30 

— 

63 

79 

50 


(6) 

(7) 

(9) 

— 

(22) 

(12) 

(16) 


71 

79 

80 

— 

14 

8 

10 


57 

55 

61 

— 

38 

40 

25 



(19) 

(21) 

(22) 

- 

(35) 

(31) 

(33) 

45 

78 

70 

69 

14 

10 

17 

13 

9 

4 

5 

5 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

1 

5 

1 


Details of Strikes (Continued) 



Stewards 

Union 

Non- 

Works 

Personnel 

Foremen 




unionists 

managers 

officers 

Number of workers involved 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Under 100 

100-499 

500 or more . . 

30 

36 

23 

31 

21 

23 

32 

23 

18 

61 

30 

43 

50 

45 

32 

Exceeds number 




at workplace 

6 

12 

9 

2 

_ 


How long strike lasted: 






Less than 1 day 
1 day 

2-6 working 

19 

34 

14 

34 

11 

16 

29 

35 

36 

38 

29 

31 

days/1 week 
7-1 2 working 

31 

28 

44 

27 

14 

20 

days/2 weeks 

6 






1 3-1 8 working 




4 


6 

days/3 weeks 
19-24 working 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

days/4 weeks 
25 working 

2 

2 

- 

1 

— 

2 

days/5 weeks 
or more 

2 

8 

11 

3 

5 

3 

How decision to strike was taken: 






Shop-floor/site 

meeting 

Branch meeting 

76 

6 

49 

19 

48 

11 

16 

77 

83 

70 

National level 

10 

26 

9 

7 

16 

Was a senior steward sent for before 





the strike took place ? 






Yes . . 
No . . 

71 

20 

— 

— 

45 

52 

50 

45 

47 

36 

Did the strike help to achieve a 






more favourable settlement ? 






Yes 

No . . 

75 

19 

61 

32 

41 

46 

19 

80 

10 

81 

20 

66 


A. 47 Other Forms of Pressure 

Stewards 


Union 

members 


Works 

managers 


Personnel 

officers 


Those who have experienced these 
since taking present post : 
Threats to strike . . 30 

Overtime bans . . 42 

Working to rule . . 28 

‘Go-slows’ . . . . 12 

No, none used 41 


10 

19 

12 

7 

66 


33 

33 

18 

18 

45 


46 

48 

27 

23 

32 


Frequency during previous 12 months: 

N^veHn lTmon S thT h0 ^ e 6 x 1 perienCed fo ™ ls of P res s^eother than strikes) 

Once ...... 

Twice .... 10 

3 or 4 times .... 7 

5 or more times . . 4 

Which of strikes and other pressure 
were found to be effective: 

(based only on those who had experience of both) 

Strike more effective 67 — 

Strike less effective . . 25 

Don’t know .... 8 


57 

20 

7 

5 

6 


40 

26 

14 

10 

10 


29 

39 

32 


26 

57 

17 


20 

22 

10 

7 

66 


80 

11 

4 

4 

I 


32 

45 

23 
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A. 48 Attitudes to Strikes 


Do strikes and other forms of pressure get 
quicker and better results from management 
than going through constitutional procedure ? 


Mo 

Yes, quicker and better results . . 

Yes, quicker results 

Yes, in some circumstances 


Ex- Union Full-time 
Stewards stewards members officers 


% 

62 

15 

6 

7 


% 



% 

82 

8 * 


% 

43 

16 

13 

26 


‘ Members were simply asked which got more satisfactory results from their management: 
strikes and other forms of pressure or going through the procedure for settling disputes. 


Those who think workers are justified in with- 
drawing their labour or using other forms of 
pressure in breach of procedure: 


If management has broken an agreement 
If management appears to be resorting to un- 
reasonable delay in dealing with grievances 
If there is no other way of preventing manage- 
ment from discharging a workmate unfairly . . 
In any situation where they think that by acting 
in this way they can get what they want 


Stewards 

Ex- 

stewards 

Union 

members* 

Full-time 

officers 

% 

77 

% 

71 

% 

74 

% 

62 

70 

65 

62 

67 

78 

74 

69 

73 

23 

23 

27 

11 


* If only members of the six unions sampled in the stewards’ survey are included, the pro- 
portions are slightly increased to 78%, 64%, 75% and 34% respectively. 


DISCIPLINE 

A. 49 Treatment of Stewards 

Proportions who thought that stewards were treated in the same way as other workers as far 
as discipline went : 

Works managers .. .. 96% Foremen 95 / 0 

Personnel officers . . 97 % 

Of those who thought stewards were treated differently, no informant in any of the above 
groups thought stewards were more likely to be subject to disciplinary penalties than other 
workers. 


A.50 Fairness of Discipline 
Proportions who thought that 
Stewards 
Ex-stewards 


matters of discipline were dealt with fairly in the 
93 % Works managers 

89 % Personnel officers 

Foremen 


plant: 

100 % 

99% 

98% 


VICTIMISATION 

A. 51 By Management .... 

Stewards were asked whether there had been any cases of victimisation or unfair dismissal at 
their workplace since they had been stewards, and union members and non-members were 
asked about cases since they had been there: 

Stewards 25% Union members. . .. 8% 

Ex-stewards .. .. 25% Non-umomsts .. .. 4% 


Details of alleged victimisation: 

Proportion of Proportion of 

informants saying cases involving 

stewards involved stewards 


% 

Stewards .... 7 

Ex-stewards 

Union members . . 1 


% 

28 

36 

12 


Whether self 
victimised 
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A. 52 By the Union 

Some groups of informants were asked whether they personally knew of any cases where some 

menS 11“ ™ ^ ,he ™ fo " OT ^mbers^S 

SaS nfwLv* f f mCmber ° f your union > for non-unionists to ‘an employee at your 

place of work , and for foremen to a worker you supervise’ : 

Union members .. .. 11% Foremen iv 

Non-unionists .. .. IV ' ' A 


? ZrZ'lZ ^ six “ nion ? s ™pled in the stewards' survey are included, the proportion 
unfairly, “ ** 


E— ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION 
PAYMENT BY RESULTS 
A. 55 Frequency 

For stewards the question referred to the workers they represented, for members themselves 
for managers to any manual workers in the plant, and for foremen 'to the wort lets they supe“' 


Stewards . . 
Union members 


44% 

30% 


Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


79% 

85% 

69% 


A. 54 Attitudes 

For st^^s°an^h^remMi°th h t, n ^ n ^'^ 0m *;f yment by reslllts were on sli 8 ht| y different bases. 
paymenTbv 1«1l1s forT “ Y" 01 m ° St ° f whose merabers or workcrs on 
ftemselra o “u ’ ? nagers any of whose workers w«* on it, and for members who were 


Stewards 

Union members . . 


55% 

33% 


Works managers .. 31% 

Personnel officers .. 40% 

Foremen .. 26 V 


a minoritv or ° f cha ”« ,n 8 10 Payment by results were for stewards and foremen 

wSre were on ,1 a„d^ SC me ™ bers “ r workers were ™ «, for managers none of whose 
Twoldbl possible m Were n0t ° n “ themselves b “‘ hi whose type of job 


Stewards . . 
Union members 


30% 

54% 


Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


33% 

11% 

46% 


UTILISATION OF LABOUR 


A. 5 5 Improving the Organisation of Work 


Union members 
Non-unionists 
Foremen . . 


Work could be 


better organised 

done by 

and arranged 

fewer people" 

% 

41 

% 

29 

27 

26 

41 

40 


♦Based only on those who said work could be better organised. 


Could be 
done in 
less time* 


% 

39 

41 

68 


A. 56 The Level of Worker Effort 

Proportions who thought workers could reasonably be expected to put more effort into their 


Union members .. .. 33% 

Non-unionists . . 27 % 


Works managers . . 73 % 

Personnel officers . . 74 % 

Foremen . . , . 43 % 
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A. 57 Overtime 

Members of management were asked whether overtime was worked in their plant, and union 
members and non-unionists were asked whether they themselves ever worked paid overtime: 


Yes, regularly . . 
Yes, occasionally 
Never 


Works Personnel 

managers officers 


Foremen Union Non- 

members unionists 


66 69 64 \ 

30 31 32 f 

4-4 


% 

74 

26 


% 

48 

52 


Management and workers were asked whether, without loss of pay or affecting production 
and quality, overtime could be cut. The question applied to managers in plants which worked 
regular overtime and to workers who ever did it, and the following proportions said yes: 


Union members . . . . 22 % 

Non-unionists .. .. 15% 


Works managers 45 % 

Personnel officers . . 46 % 


A. 58 The Efficiency of Management 

Stewards’ view about the efficiency of their own management may be compared with full-time 
officers’ views about the efficiency of the managements they dealt with: 

Stewards Ex- Full-time 

stewards officers 


Very efficient . . 
Fairly efficient . . 
Not very efficient 
Inefficient 


% 


16 

22 

51 

41 

21 

21 

11 

15 


4 

56 

29 

8 


F— ATTITUDES 


ATTITUDES TO OTHER GROUPS 


A. 59 Reasonableness of Management 

Stewards and full-time officers were asked how reasonable their managements were in dealing 
with the issues they raised, and foremen were asked how reasonable higher management were 
in dealing with issues raised by unions: 

Stewards Ex- Full-time Foremen 

stewards officers 


% 

Very reasonable . . 35 

Fairly reasonable 

Unreasonable* . . . . 8 

*For foremen this was ‘too lenient’. 


% 

34 

51 

13 


% 

20 

73 

3 


% 

40 

43 

10 


Stewards Ex- Full-time 

stewards officers 


Higher levels more reasonable 
Lower levels more reasonable 
No difference 


% % % 

45 47 76 

22 17 7 

26 28 14 


Members may be brought into tile comparison of whether management's attitude to unions is 
reasonably fair or not : 

Stewards Ex- Full-time Union 

stewards officers members 


Yes 

Qualified yes 
No 


% % 

83 78 

8 9 

8 12 


% 

73 

18 

8 


} 


% 


91 

4 
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A. 60 Reasonableness of Workers' Demands 

The frequency of s tewards finding members’ demands reasonable ones which they can do some- 

" ou ‘ m!Ly . be com P ared wrth that of foremen finding workers’ claims reasonable ones 
winch they can do something about : 


Yes, always 
Yes, usually 
Some are, some not 
Most are not* . . 


Always . . 
Usually . . 
Sometimes 
Never 


Higher levels agree more 
readily 

Higher levels agree less 
readily 

About the same 


Stewards 

Ex-stewards 

Foremen 

% 

44 

% 

35 

% 

36 

45 

46 

47 

8 

11 

10 


2 


5 never 

lat grievances and claims raised by stewards were reasonable ones they 
aut: J 

Works managers 

Personnel officers 

Foremen 

% 

18 

% 

15 

% 

22 

55 

58 

55 

21 

24 

11 

1 

3 

1 

Demands 

Works managers 

Personnel officers 

Foremen 

% 

28 

% 

44 

% 

36 

20 

17 

20 

37 

27 

25 


A. 62 Appreciation of Problems 

Works managers and personnel officers on the one hand, and foremen on the other, were each 
asKed whether the other appreciated their problems in dealing with stewards: 


Problems appreciated: 
Fully 
Partly 
Not at all 


A. 63 By Members 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards 
Full-time officers 
Foremen 


A. 64 By the Union 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards . 
Foremen 


Works managers 

Personnel officers 

Foremen 

% 

45 

% 

29 


% 

65 

46 

60 


26 

5 

8 


6 

ORK IS REGARDED 



Most appreciate it 

Some appreciate it. 
Most take it for some take it for 


granted 


granted 

% 

38 

% 

26 


% 

35 

37 

32 


31 

20 

37 


40 

20 

48 


30 

Very well 

Fairly well 

Taken for 


appreciated 

appreciated 

granted 

appreciated 

% 

49 

% 

31 

% 

15 

% 

50 

27 

16 


26 

35 

28 

2 
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A. 65 By Management 


Accepted 

willingly 


Accepted 

unwillingly 


Ignored 


Not accepted 
at all 


Stewards 

Ex-stewards 

Full-time officers 

A. 66 Efficiency of Stewards 


Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


% 

79 

% 

17 

% 

2 

% 

1 

85 

14 

1 

— 

63 

26 

3 



Fairly 

Not very 


efficient 

efficient 

efficient 

Inefficient 

% 

19 

% 

57 

% 

15 

% 

6 

15 

64 

12 

6 

25 

55 

14 

4 

Stewards 





Point of view: 


Workers’ 

Management’s 

Fifty-fifty* 

% 

70 


% 

5 

% 

10 

58 


5 

35 

61 


2 

35 

51 


3 

43 


Union members 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 

* In the case of members this was “either”. 

A. 68 Stewards and Management Problems 

Proportions who thought stewards were helping management to solve its problems and run the 

plant more efficiently: , , , . 

Stewards helping management: 

Quite In a minor Not at 

a lot way all 


Stewards 
Ex-stewards 
Works managers 
Personnel officers 
Foremen 


% 

67 

60 

29 

30 
36 


% 

24 

28 

48 

54 

46 


% 

6 

7 

22 

14 

16 


SATISFACTION WITH THE SYSTEM’ 

The Indices . . 

A 69 On most of the surveys small numbers of questions were used to form indices ot satis- 
faction with the industrial relations system at workshop level. Although we put the same 
question to the different parties where possible, we could not use the same questions in each 
index because some questions affected the satisfaction of some of the parties but not of others . 
The indices, therefore, can strictly speaking only be used for comparisons of one group of 
stewards, etc. with another, and not for comparisons between the parties. 

A 70 However provided it is remembered that the differences in the proportions of informants 
who are ‘satisfied with all items’ are affected both by the number and the type of questions in 
the various indices, a rough comparison of satisfaction may be attempted . 

Stewards Full-time Works Personnel Foremen 

officers managers officers 


Satisfied with all items 
Dissatisfied with 1 or more . . 


% 

73 

27 


% 

54 

46 


% 

79 

21 


% 

68 

32 


% 

82 

18 


(No. of items in index) 


( 6 ) 


( 6 ) 


(4) 


(4) 


(5) 


♦For example the reasonableness of stewards’ demands would no doubt affect managers satis- 
faction with the system, but the question would hardly apply to the stewards themselves. 
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The only reliable difference is the slightly greater satisfaction of works managers than of 
personnel officers, since they were asked the same questions. The relatively low satisfaction of 
lull-time officers may reflect their wider experience of a number of workplaces and a consequent 
tendency to judge the worst by the standards of the best, from an industrial relations point of 

Correlates of Satisfaction 

AJ1 For managers and foremen experience of forms of pressure other than strikes was 
correlated with relatively low satisfaction, and for managers only this applied also to the 
experience of strikes (for details see the separate chapters). Both managers and foremen who 
thought the organisation of work could be improved were less satisfied on the index items than 
those who thought it could not be improved. Apart from differences according to union and 
industry type (see below) the only variable affecting both stewards’ and full-time officers’ satis- 
faction was age, the older people being more satisfied than the younger. 


G— MAJOR VARIABLES 

A.72 On most of the surveys there were certain important variables that we used to analyse the 
answers to all or most of the questions. These variables were: type of union, type of industry 
and size of plant. Type of union applies to stewards, full-time officers and members: type of 
industry to stewards, full-time officers (in the sense of ‘industries in which you negotiate’) 
managers, foremen, union members and non-unionists ; and size of plant to stewards, managers 
and foremen. The comparisons are given in general terms, but all refer to details in the chapters. 

TYPE OF UNION 

A.73 Stewards and officers in the named unions agreed on the following points: 

TGWU (in comparison with informants from other unions) — 

More often had workplace-based branches. 

Attended a higher than average proportion of branch meetings. 

More often used the branch to decide workplace policy. 

AEU — 

Less often had workplace-based branches. 

Less often used the branch to discuss members’ grievances and claims and to decide workplace 
policy. 

More often wanted to extend the range of bargaining. 

Were more inclined to think workers justified in taking unconstitutional action in certain 
circumstances (also applied to members’ responses). 

Less often thought their management efficient. 

NUGMW — 

More often had workplace-based branches. 

Were less inclined to think workers justified in taking unconstitutional action in certain circum- 
stances (but members were more inclined). 

AUBTW — 

Were responsible for smaller numbers of members. 

Attended a higher than average proportion of branch meetings. 

More often thought the work of stewards is taken for granted by members. 


TYPE OF INDUSTRY 

A.74 Some industry comparisons follow those of certain unions, particularly where the union 
organises very largely in one industry (such as the AUBTW in construction). The following 
comparisons are based on data from stewards and full-time officers in engineering and vehicles 
and from management, union members and non-unionists in the ‘metal handling’ group of 
industries. Since the latter include about 75 % in engineering and vehicles, the industrial com- 
parison should not be distorted.* The comparisons are between informants in engineering ancl 


*This was confirmed by the fact that the replies of ‘metal handling’ stewards (not shown as 
SvefficleV 11 Chapter 2) Were 0nIy very slightIy diffe rent from those of stewards in engineering 
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vehicles (metal handling) and the average for those in all other industries: 

Stewards, officers, managers and foremen more often had other unions in the workplace (area) 
representing the same kind of workers, and were more often involved in multi-union issues. 
Stewards (managers and foremen) more often (had stewards who) held workplace meetings of 
members. 

Stewards less often thought management ‘very reasonable’ in dealing with issues raised; 

officers thought management less reasonable and fair than most. 

Stewards more often thought that officers played a ‘not very important’ part in local negotia- 
tions ; officers more often thought that stewards had too much power compared with them- 
selves. 

Stewards and officers more often thought the procedure worked badly. 

Stewards, managers and foremen had a higher range of bargaining. 

Stewards, managers, foremen, members and non-unionists more often had experienced strikes 
and the use of other forms of pressure. 

A.75 The numbers of informants in industries other than engineering were in several cases too 
small for analysis, and in other cases their replies did not differ significantly from those of 
informants in other industries. Comparisons between informants in the broad group of ‘other 
manufacturing industries’ (i.e. a ll except ‘metal handling’ and construction) were possible, but 
since the group includes widely different industries these comparisons are not given. Compari- 
sons involving the construction industry were limited by small numbers and the comparative 
rarity of stewards, but the following point emerged : 

Stewards, officers, managers and foremen were less often trained for their jobs. 

Stewards and managers less often had members (workers) on payment by results. 

Stewards, officers and managers more often thought full-time officers played a not very 
important part in local negotiations. 

Stewards, managers and foremen more often had experienced strikes. 

SIZE OF PLANT 

A. 76 To some extent size of plant is associated with type of industry, for example, there are 
proportionately more large plants in metal handling industries than in other manufacturing 
industries or construction. But certain comparisons may be made of answers given by infor- 
mants in large plants (employing 500 or more workers) in relation to those in medium-size and 
small plants; 

Stewards and managers more often werc/had senior stewards. 

Stewards and managers more often had joint committees. 

Managers and members more often had other unions in the workplace. 

Stewards, managers and foremen more often dealt with multi-union issues. 

Stewards, managers and foremen had a higher range of bargaining. 

Stewards and managers more often had members (workers) who brought the steward problems 
without first approaching their foreman. 

Stewards, managers and foremen more often (had stewards who) held meetings at the work- 
place. 

Managers, foremen and members more often had experienced strikes. 

SUMMARY 

A. 77 Comparisons between the replies of different sets of informants are limited by the 
differing bases of the samples, by their varying access to sources of information and scope of 
responsibilities, and by the slightly different forms of some of the questions. 

A.78 The average age of informants was in the range of 41-49 years, with full-time officers and 
works managers rather older than the rest. About ten times as many officers, and twice as many 
stewards, were members of a political party than were ordinary members. Stewards (15 years) 
had been longer on average with their firm than members and non-unionists (10 and 5 years) 
but not so long as foremen (17 years). Stewards had represented their present members for an 
average of 6 years. 

A. 79 Stewards who wanted promotion were less optimistic about getting it than either union 
members or foremen. A majority of management thought that stewards’ promotion prospects 
were no different from those of other workers, and most of those who disagreed thought they 
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were better. 30% of stewards had been trained for the job — rather more than the proportion of 
foremen who had been trained in industrial relations, but much fewer than that of union 
officers and managers who had been trained for their job. 

A. 80 Just under a half of stewards, members and foremen agreed that stewards could always 
get their members to see things their way, but similar proportions thought there were cir- 
cumstances in which stewards were unlikely to get members to agree. Stewards and officers 
more often thought stewards were more militant than members, but managers disagreed. 

A 81 Stewards less often thought earnings were fair than did members or foremen, and less 
often thought shop rates were higher than national rates than did managers. Stewards less 
often said that they were able to negotiate general or flat increases and more often that they 
increased earnings by special allowances or merit money. They attached relatively more import- 
ance to changes in the conditions or nature of the job, and less importance to comparisons 
with other workers in different places of work. 

A.82 Stewards and officers more often thought the latter should play a more important part in 
local negotiations than did management. A majority of management, and half of the officers, 
thought that they (management) preferred to deal with stewards than with officers. A majority 
of stewards, officers and management in multi-union workplaces sometimes dealt with multi- 
union issues, but the only clear majority thinking fewer unions would help was that of officers. 
Most officers, just under half of stewards, but only 10% of members, wanted to extend the 
range of bargaining with management. Nearly all management thought grievance procedures 
worked well, and two-thirds of stewards agreed. 

A. 83 About a third of all informants (but only 1 1 % of non-unionists) had experienced a strike 
u n if C r 3 u S up ^ le ' r P resent Post, but only 4% or fewer had experienced strikes frequently A 
half of the strikes concerned wages or bonus payments. A majority of all except non-unionists 
agreed that their last strike lasted one day or less, that the decision to strike was taken at a shop- 
floor meeting, and that a full-time officer had been sent for, but stewards estimated larger 
numbers of workers involved than did managers. A third of stewards and managers had 
experienced overtime bans and threats to strike and smaller proportions had also experienced 
working to rule and ‘go-slows'. Most stewards thought that the strike achieved a more 
favourable settlement for those who took part, but only a fifth of management agreed. Full- 
time officers had a stronger belief in the utility of strikes than did members or stewards, but 
majorities of all three were opposed to unqualified unconstitutional action. 

A.84 A quarter of stewards but only 8% of members knew of cases of victimisation by 
management. More members (1 1 %) than foremen (7 %) knew of cases of discipline or punish- 
ment by the union. More stewards than management or members were in favour of changing 
from payment by results. Two-fifths of members and foremen thought the work could be 
better organised, but more on the management side thought workers could put more effort into 
their jobs. Management were more optimistic than members that overtime could be cut. 

A.85 Full-time officers were even more emphatic than stewards that higher levels of manage- 
ment were more reasonable than lower levels, but a majority of all of the union side agreed 
that management's attitude to unions was reasonably fair. Stewards were rather more optimi- 
stic about how their work was regarded by members and by the union than were officers and 
foremen More stewards than managers thought stewards were helping management ‘quite a 
at all° S ° VC ltS bllt ,ess than a fl uarter of management thought they were not helping 

A.86 Indices of satisfaction with the industrial relations system at workshop level indicate that 
lull-time officers are somewhat less satisfied than the other parties. Union differences which 
were maintamed for both stewards and officers included generally lower satisfaction in the 
AfcU. A number of other differences between types of industry and between sizes of plant 
were apparent in two or more of the surveys. 
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APPENDIX I 

THE SAMPLES 

The sampling for the surveys of trade union members, non-unionists and management was 
based on lists of electors and manufacturing establishments respectively. No satisfactory lists 
of stewards and full-time officers were obtainable and the lists on which we had to base the 
samples for these two surveys must be regarded as less than ideal. The interviewing on all the 
surveys took place in August — October 1966. 


Shop Stewards 

The sample consisted of shop stewards (including those who carried out the functions of 
stewards but under another name) in six unions — the Transport and General Workers Union, 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the National Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
the Electrical Trades Union, the National Union of Railwaymen, and the Amalgamated Union 
of Building Trade Workers. Because of the varying numbers of stewards in these unions it was 
necessary to weight the last three union samples (i.e. to interview larger than proportionate 
numbers) in order to get sufficient numbers for analysis. The samples were drawn from lists of 
stewards held at branch, district or national level in the various unions. 

Table 1 shows the rates of response to the survey by union type. Of the 1,680 names selected 
for interview, nearly 7 per cent proved to be ineligible for one reason or another some were 
(or had been) only subscription collectors with no industrial relations responsibilities, some had 
given up being stewards more than five years ago (and were excluded from the ex-stewards 
survey because of the memory factor), while others claimed never to have been a steward in the 
union for which they were sampled. After eliminating these “ineligibles”, 1,563 people were 
eligible for interview. In fact we obtained interviews with 89-7 per cent of these, in most cases as 
stewards, and in others as ex-stewards, of whom we asked only a selection of the more general 
questions. 

Only 3 per cent of those with whom we sought an interview refused to co-operate. Most of 
these refusals were directly from the individuals concerned, but the 6 per cent refusal rate in the 
AEU includes two groups of stewards who were not approached by our interviewers because 
their branch secretaries declined to co-operate in giving access to lists of names and addresses 
from which random samples could be drawn. We declined to work from lists of stewards who 
were known to be specially selected. 

The nearest equivalent to shop stewards in the NUR are local departmental committee 
representatives. Those who were, or had been during the last five years, LDC representatives 
were included in the stewards’ and ex-stewards’ samples respectively. An exception was London 
Transport, which has no LDC representatives. The results of interviews with 36 sectional 
council representatives in the London area are not included in the analyses, because these 
individuals are at a higher level in the negotiating procedure than the rest of the sample. 


Trade Union Full-time Officers 

The sample consisted of trade union full-time officers in the same unions as the sample of 
shop stewards, except the NUR in which the organisation is rather different. Because of the 
comparatively small numbers in the total sample, it was decided to select officers in proportion 
to their total numbers in all five unions, i.e. not to use a weighting system. This meant that more 
than half the sample consisted of TGWU officers. 

In general, the same areas were used for sampling officers as for sampling stewards, plus a few 
extra areas in some cases. Table 2 shows the rate of response to the survey. Of the 198 officers 
selected for interview we were able to obtain interviews with 183 (92-4 per cent). Three of the 
remainder were no longer in the post for which they were sampled, and so the rate of interviews 
as a proportion of eligibles was 93-8 per cent. 


Management ( Works Managers, Personnel Officers and Foremen) 

The inquiry was based on a sample of 400 manufacturing and construction establishments 
drawn from official records. The manufacturing establishments had not less than 1 50 employees 
and the construction establishments not less than 50. 
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Table 2 

Response Rates of Full-time Officers 



TOTAL 

Per 

No. cent 

TWGU 

Per 

No. cent 

AEU 

Per 

No. cent 

NUGMW 
Per 
No. cent 

ETU per 
No. cent 

AUBTW 
Per 
No. cent 

Interviewed 

Ineligible (no longer in post)... 

Refusals 

Non-contacts (moved, ill) ... 

183 92-4 

3 1-5 

5 2-5 

7 3-6 

101 910 

2 1-8 

3 2-7 

5 4-5 

20 83-4 

2* 8-3 

2 8-3 

33 100 

14 100 

15 93-8 
1 6-2 

TOTAL 

Interviews as a percentage of 
eligibles 

198 100 

93-8 

111 100 
92-7 

24 100 

83-4 

33 100 

100 

14 100 

100 

16 100 
100 


Of the establishments selected, 57 did not recognise trade unions and no interviews were 
sought there. Five plants had either closed down or moved. At each of the remaining establish- 
ments the works manager was interviewed, the personnel officer where one existed, and two 
foremen (in some cases only one). This procedure resulted in a final interviewed sample of 319 
managers, or 94 per cent of the number in sampled establishments which recognised trade 
unions, 121 personnel officers (97 per cent of those in the establishments visited) and 598 
foremen (98 per cent of those eligible). 

Works managers were selected as the highest level in the establishment which had day to day 
responsibilities for industrial relations. Personnel officers were selected as the most senior 
person in their department who had some industrial relations responsibilities. Those who were 
called personnel officers but who had no such responsibilities were excluded from the sample. 
Foremen were selected as the lowest level of supervision responsible for industrial relations in 
some form. If there were more than two foremen at the lowest level, the one with the longest 
service and the one with the shortest service were selected for interview. Details of the response 
rate are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Response rates of Management 



No. 

Per cent 

Eligible establishments 

338 

84-5 

Ineligible establishments (trade unions not recognised) 

57 


Establishments closed down or moved 



(Original sample) 

400 

100 


The 338 eligible establishments produced the following response: 



Works 

Managers 

Personnel 

Officers 

Foremen 


No. 

Per cent 

No. 

Per cent 

No. 

Per cent 

Interviewed 

319 

94-4 

121 

96-8 

598 

98-3 

Refused at works manager level or 
above 

13 

3-8 



— 

— 

— 

Other refusals 

— 

— 

1 




Non-contacts 

3 

0-9 

2 

1-6 

6 


Excluded (superior present at 
interview) 

3 

0-9 

1 

0-8 

3 

0-5 


338 

100 

125 

100 

608 

100 


Union Members and Non-unionists 

A random sample of 3,000 adult males and females in England, Wales and Scotland was 
drawn from the electoral register of October 1965. A two-stage sampling design was used. At 
the first stage we listed all local authority areas in England, Wales and Scotland and classified 
them by region and size of electorate. One hundred areas were then selected with probability 
proportional to size of electorate. At the second stage, 30 electors were selected from each of the 
100 areas. 
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mi2tfcta s ° lecte , d ' 77per c “ t . wm . rantacted and, after excluding those who did not 
SSobS? as either trade union members or non-unionists in full-time employ- 
ment, jU per cent of the original sample were interviewed in two groups : 

(a) Trade union members (Total sample=494) that is, those who were working full-time for 
Wer ? members of a tra de union, excluding shop stewards. Those 
belonging to employees associations which negotiate conditions of work on behalf of 
their members, but do not call themselves trade unions, were included 

<b) eZ^o niS,S (T ?‘ a ‘ sa “ ple = 412 ) 'hat is, those who were working full-time for someone 
else, but were not members of a trade union or employees’ association. 

TnWe 4 shows the total response rate and the response rates for males and females separately 
No attempt was made to follow those who had moved. 


Table 4 

Response Rates of Union Members and Non-unionists 


Interviewed as TU member 
Interviewed as non-unionist 

Ineligible 

Not working full-time ... 

Retired 

Self employed 
Shop steward 

Other 

Other reasons for non- 
interview 

Moved away 

Premises empty ... 

Senile/dead 

Out — 3 or more calls 

Away temporarily 

Refused 

Total 

Males 

Females 

No. 

Per cent 

No. 

Per cent 

No. 

Per cent 

494 

412 

1,400 

971 

278 

136 

11 

4 

694 

309 

43 

99 

99 

69 

75 

16-5 

13-7 

46-7 

32-4 

9-3 

4-5 

0- 4 
01 

231 

10-3 

1- 4 
3-3 
3-3 

2- 3 
2-5 

419 

266 

314 

54 

143 

103 

11 

3 

383 

149 

24 

54 
56 
45 

55 

30-3 

19-3 

22-6 

3-9 

10-3 

7-4 

0-8 

0-2 

27-8 

10-8 

1-7 

3- 9 

4- 1 

3- 3 

4- 0 

75 

146 

1,086 

917 

135 

33 

1 

311 

160 

19 
45 
43 
24 

20 

4-6 

90 

671 

56-7 

8- 3 
21 

19-3 

9- 9 
1-2 
2-8 
2-7 
1-5 
1-2 

Total 

3,000 

1000 

1,382 

1000 

1,618 

1000 
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APPENDIX II— SCHEDULES OF QUESTIONS 

SURVEY OP SHOP STEWARDS ■ 


Interviewer Ho. | 


1. Are you now a shop steward (or workshop/ Local Department Committee 

representative) who represents the views -of your members to management, 

or are you a subscription colle ctor only? Yes, representative. 

. ■ — — Waa a representative 

. Collector only 

.—Was a Collector only 


[IP IS OR WAS A COLLECTOR (CODS 3 OR 4 - P2 PTERTC EW] 

^IP WAS REPRESENTATIVE (CODE 2): a) How long ago did you cease to he one? 

‘Less than 3 months 
3-6 months 
7 mohtfatf-5 years 
More -.than 5 years 

b) How did you come to give up the job? 

Left the firm 
Close down of job 
Got promoted 
Defeated in an election 
Victimised/ dismissed 
Other (specify) 

V ALL EXCEPT 'MORE THAN 5 YEARS 1 (CODS 4 TO Q.l a) : 

Union M^ershi^ GO_TO EX-STEWARDS '_SroPLE^WARY_SC3EDULE 

.2; Which union(s) do you belong to? 


3.- How long have you been in’ the . (sampled union)?- 


Less than 2 years 
2-4 years 
5-9 years 
10-20 years 
More than 20 years 


4. Have you .ever - belonged to any other union? 


IP YES: ' a) V/hich union(s).? 

i b) How long were you a member? - 


Yes 

Ho 


: c) Did you hold any offices i 
IP YE3-. d) What v 


Less than l year 
1-4 years 
5-10 years 
More than 10 years 
... (previous unions)? Yes. 

Ho 

Shop steward /workshop representative 
Ticket/card/collecting steward 
Branch secretary 
Branch chairman 
Member of branch com m ittee 
Other (specify) 


What is your job? 


What i3 .the nume of the firm you work for? 

. Yfhat do they produce or do? 
a) • How many people are employed at your place of Work? 


How long have you worked for . . . (present firm)? 


Under 100 
100-499 
500 or over 
D.K. 

Less than 1 year 
' 1-4 years 
5-9 years 
10 or more years 

IP Tf.fi 3 THAI? 10 YEARS: a) How iaany other firms have you worked 
for during the past 10 years? 

Hone (only firm worked for) 
1- 
2-4 
5 or more 
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19. Have you .taken part ir. any course . of training or instruction for 
your job as a shop steward (workshop representative)? 


: IP YES: 

(First kind of course) 

a) What did it cover? 

b) Who was it run by? 


— 

(Second kind) 



o) Vies it: ' day release 



evening class 

2 


one week course 

3 


week-end oourse 

4 


correspondence course 

b 


other (specify) 

6 


(Third kind) 
d) Has it helped you in 
your job as a steward 


20. - About how many hours do you 
spend on average each week on 
your duties as a steward - 


all your working hours?...... hrs 

one of your working -hours? hrs 

during work breaks?. hrs 

in your own time? hrs 


So this means that as a steward you spend altogether in an average 

week • — ' 


Ilk Do you lose pay from your employer as a result of your unlon activi tl eB^ 
(H.U.R.- - activities of -the L.D.C.?) 

Ho 

IF YES: a) About how much in' an average week? (in •hillings) _ _ y 

U or 2) J),K. 

: b) Did you lose anything in this way last reek ?^^ ^ -> 

: o) Is the pay you lose from your employer made up to you by: 

(i) commission for collecting subscriptions? Yes 

(ii) any other way? (specify) 

: [IF YIS to' any of 0 )] . d) Does this -fully compensate 
you? 


Yes 


e)' About how much in an average week are you 
still out. of pocket? 

(in shillings) : - 


Becoming a Steward 

22; Was there someone, who previously had your job as a shop steward 

(workshop representative)? D.Ki 

IF YES: a) How did he come to give it up? Deft tha 

• Close down of Job 

Got promoted 
Dissatisfied/no .co-operation 
Defeated in an eleotion 
111 health 
Other- (specify) 


•Yeo 


Did you .ant your present job or steward (workshop representative) or 
were you persuaded to take it on? Wanted it/volunti 


Wanted it/volunteered 
Persuaded/no one else wanted it 
Both wanted it and was asked 
Other (specify) 


V&on you took on your present job an shop steward (.orkshop 
repr.sonta.tiro) .as this - ^ ltop steward 

ir O oontested eleotion .hen the prerious steward resigned 
(pRoai '.ithont opposition 1 .hen the prerious ste.srd resigned 

AS KEO.) „ „„„ [eBte d eleotion ns the Xirst steward on the j°b.(slt.)^ 

'^TthouFopposition' ns the rir.t steward - 

in the shop 
r at a branch meeting? 
• Other (specify) 

by a show of hands 
or by ballot? 


U CODES -1-5: a) Did the election take place - 


b) Was this 
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25. In practice, do you have to stand for re-election? 

I? HO: a) Technically, do you have to stand for re-electiop? - Yes 

I? YES TO MAIN Q. j b) at what intervals? Every year 

Every 2 years 
Irregular intervals 
Other (specify) 


! c) Have you ever been opposed when standing for 
re-election? 


)S: d) Are you regularly opposed when standing for 
re-election? 


E amines of Members ' ~ 

26. Vihat is the nationally agreed standard working week of your 
members? 


40 hrs. 

41 hrsi 

42 hrs. 

(Specify) hrs. 


'27. what are their agreed overtime rates? First 2 hrs.. 

After first 2 hrs.-, 
Saturday. . 
Sunday. . 
Bank holidays.. 

. . Other (specify). . 


28. How do rates of pay in your particular shop compare with national rates 
for the jobs your members do? 

Higher 


I? HIGHER (CODE l): a) \7hat proportion of the extra amount comes 
from: (RUNNING PROMPT) 

(O’ bargaining by full-time union officials? • 

(ii) workplace bargaining by shop stewards? 

(iii) combined efforts of stewards and officials 

(e.g. a quarter, more than three-quarters, eto.) 


29. Are your members* earnings ever increased as a result of your 
personal efforts on their behalf? 

IF TESj a) In what ways? 

b) When trying to increase the earnings of your members' 
what arguments do you use to press your case? 

of ,to foUciBg.irguiKiita! 

' Cost of living? 

Ibe level of profits (in' the firm)? 
comparisons wixh other workers in, the same place of work? 
Comparisons with other workers in different places of work? 

Change in the nature of the job? 
Abnormal conditions of work? 

IF MORE 3HAN ONE ARGUMENT: d) Which argument dp you 

consider most important? 
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37 - zff-fszzszsr ° f ” r,< “» ■™ is ” *» 

Tea 

No 

D.K. 

IS ISSi ,) Does thle apply ia.li dap.rta.nto, „o.t, ot only , m 

Host 
Only a few 
D.K. 


IP MOST OR ONLT A FEW (CODES 4; 0 r 5): 
b) Does it apply to your 01m members? 


No 


Meetings 

38. n> you ever have ary .eating. with ajjj , tM , (representatives) , 
rovx pl.ee of I don’t ...n .STinss , t whLh a.rtXf 

management are present. 

Tea 

( GO TO Q.59 ). No 

IP MOHS THAN ONE STK/ARD AT TIB WORKPLACE - ASK a „d(bl: 

ste " ards (representatives) belonging to your D.H A 
Union from your place of work have meetings with each Sr? . Yes 

b) **“ >w place of h„. 1,0 

.the XlS " Ih four and 

Yes 

TO ALL i '■ 

^ f? B “^. st 5" 3rds - (representatives) have meetings with other 
oin uni„J rePre88ntatiVa8) fr0B ***”•»* " your 

~ “ Yes 

d) And do any stewards (representatives) have meetings with other 

. . szsrjgzzr, »u>aw. ,^.5S? £%, 

e) -mieh of these types of «e.tlo s have you -attended? 

. a . - a ) fron own workplace, own union 
0; from own workplace, own and other unions 
j\ - • °m different workplaces, ’own union 

d) from different workplaces, own and other unions 

. I? (•) f COKSDi f) ire the ...tings df ito.srd, (representative.) fro. 

your own workplace in your own union organised by 
full-time officials or by shop stewards? Stewards 
Full-time officials 
. Other (soecify) 

t Hi Bex often are they held? Irtesularly/no »t,i»t.ri,l 

Monthly 
Other (specify) 

« 1>) Do you think these meetings are - Very important 
Fairly important 
or not very important? 

*° ?> sd ™B rETHLS ABOUT MB THKEE OMffi arm ® maim ”' 1 '’ 


35 ‘ XSXiS'S of 

settle probleos? " -AY with management +.n Hisen,. and 

Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 


C IDS, a) So you tale part inthsse meetings? 


' ^ l’”? 4 '”'" 4 ” < r S" s “tative.) fren your union only take 

part, or Bt awards fro. other union, „ well? S X only 

Others as well 

Very important 
Fairly important 
or hot very important? 

D.K. 


' c) Do you think these meetings are - 
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Ho 

Sometimes 

IP CODES 1 or 3 to(a)«b)ls permission ever 

.withheld? Yes 

Ho 

IF YES to (b) « o) How often? 

** * ' Sometimes 

Seldom 

d) Do you have to say what Yes 

the purpose is? • T?o 

IP YES to (d>e) What purposes are the most 
difficult to get management 
permission for? 

*Ss£53E?§S£5S: .. 

out of working time, including breaks. Hq 


IP YES: g) How often? 


Always 

Sometimes 

Seldom 


, h) Thinking of the last time this happened: 

(i) What was the purpose of the meeting. 

(ii) 'That reason did management give for refusing 
permission? 


55 . How satisfied are you with opportunities to contact members at 

the place of work - V ery Batiefied 

PHOliPT Fairly satisfied 

or dissatisfied? 
other (specify) 

IP DISSATISFIED: a) How satisfied are you with opportunities to 

contact members outside t he place of work 

Very satisfied 

PHCEIPT Fairly satisfied 

or dissatisfied? 
other (specify) 


56 . Do you ever refuse to raise 
any of your members? 


a issue with management on behalf of 


Yea 


IF YES:’ a) What sort of issues are these? 


Relations with For e man and Management 

57. Do your members ever bring problems to you without first 
5 approaching their foreman (ll.U.R. - first level management). 


r 3 Does a foreman (first level of management) ever settle a 
5 ‘ problem raised by one of your members without first bringing 
it to you? 

59. Do you ever have any difficulties in approaching the foreman (first 
level of management)? 


60. Who is the next stage of management above the foreman (first level)? 
a) Are you allowed to approach the ... (next stage) as and when 
neoesaary? 


61 . And who is tho top level of management at your workolaoe? 

a) Are you allowed to approach the ... (top level) as and when 
necessary? 

D.N.A. (no top level management at workplace) 
D.N.A. (top level' eamo as Q.60) 


62. Apart from- the formal procedure, do you have ways of approaching 
management such as unofficial chats with the foreman or members of 
management? y e3 

IP YES: a) What are these ways? 

TO ALL: b) (But) do you sometimes by-pass the first level of management 
to approach the next stage above? 


t o) (But) do you sometimes approach top level management at your 
workplace without going through tho lower levels? 


D.H.A. (no top level management at workplace) 

IF. YES TO (b) OR (e): d) Do you think these other (unofficial) ways of 
approaching management are - 

Very important 
Fairly important 
or hot very important' 


On the whole, how reasonable would you say that various, levels- of. 
management are in the way they deal with issues you raise - 

Very reasonable 
PROMPT Fairly' reasonable 

Unreasonable? 
Other (specify) 


a)' Do you find a greater readiness to be reasonable 
at lower or higher levels of management? 


Lower 
Higher 
Ho difference 
Depends on the individual 
D.K. 


Is there a personnel officer (personnel manager) at your place 
of work who deals with issues raised by .ehop stewards? 


IF Y3Ss a) Do you find him/her more c 
titan other managers?' 


1 less reasonable 

Wore reasonable 
Less reasonable 
3 p difference 
D.IC./Ho dealings with him/her 


ASIC ALL EXCEPT H.U.R. t 

6$. Is the firm you work for a member of any employers' assooiation? 

D.H.A. (H.U.R.) 


IF YES: a) Can you tell me its 1 


66. Is there a nationally agreed procedure for settling dioputes that 
arise at looal level in your firm? 

D.1T.A. (H.U.R.) 


a) Do you have a written domestic procedure which covers your 
place of work or do you rely on a national procedure? 


Ho/rely on national procedure 
D.K. 

Other (speoify) 
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ASK ALL: 


67. /SHOW CABD -Aj 7 On thiB card there is a list of issues. For each one would 
you say whether you have ever personally discussed and settl ed it with 
management at your place of work 7 

FOH EACH ‘YES': Do you discuss and settle ..... (issue) as standard practice 

or only rarely? 



110 

I Kb 

itand. 

Pract. 

Barely 

Wage issues: piaoe work prices 

1 

2 

3 

4 

other forms of bonus payments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

plus payments for dirty work, etc. 

1 

2 

3 

A- 

job evaluation 

1 

2 

3 

if 

allowances of any other kind 

1 

2 

3 

if 

merit money 

1 

2 

3 

4 

up grading 

1 

2 

3 

4 


HO 

YES 



Working distribution of work 

1 

2 

3 

4 

conditions: pace of work 

1 

2 

3 

4 

quality of work 

1 

2 

3 

4 

safety questions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

health • questions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

manning of machines 

1 

2 

3 

4 

transfer from one job to another 

1 

2 

3 

4 

general conditions in the workplace 

1 

2 

3 

4 

introduction of new machinery and jobs 

1 

2 

3 

4 


HO 

YES 



Bout, of world 

1 

2 

3 

4 

distribution of overtime 

1 

2 

3 

4 

breaks in working hours 

1 

2 

3 

4 

stopping and starting times 

1 

2 

3 

4 


HO 

YES 



Discipline: reprimands by the foreman 

1 

2 

3 

4 

suspensions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

dismissals 

1 

2 

3 

4 


NO 

YES 



Employment leenoe. taking on new labour 

1 

2 

3 

4 

number of apprentices 

1 

2 

3 

4 

acceptance of upgrading 

1 

2 

3 

4 

short time 

1 

2 

3 

4 

redundancy questions 

1 

2 

3 

4 


HO 

YES 



Any other issues not covered (specify): 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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•68. Hos? satisfied are you with the facilities you have to deal with 

members ' grievances and claims? Are you - very satisfied 

fairly satisfied 

T or dissatisfied? 


69. Do you have any complaints about the procedure for dealing with 

grievances and claims at your place of work? Kone 

D.N.A. (no grievances or claims) 
Yes, procedure too slow 

Yes, (other specify) 

70. Are there any kinds of questions which you think you ought to be 
able to discuss with management but which they regard a3 their 
ora right to decide? 


Yes 

No 


IF YES: a) What do you think you ought to be able to discuss with 
management? 


71. To what extent do you think that you as a shop steward. (workshop 
representative) are helping management to solve its problems and 
run the firm more efficiently? Do you think you are helping them - 

Quite a lot 
In a minor way 
Not at all? 


Other (specify) 


72., Do you consider your management is - 


Very efficient 
Fairly efficient 
Not very efficient 
or inefficient? 


73. Do you consider your forenan (first level of management) is 


Very efficient 
Fairly efficient 
Not very efficient 
or inefficient? 


74. In what ways could the management of your. firm become more efficient? 


75. In general, is management's attitude towards trade unions at your place 
of work reasonably fair or not? J * 


Yes, with qualification (specify) 


76. Have there been any caseB of victimisation or unfair dismissal at 
your place of work since you have been a shop steward (workshop 
representative)? 


IF YES: a) Were any of the victims shop stewards (workshop 
representatives)? 


Yes 

No 

D.K. 


b) V/ere you (they) able to obtain any improvement 
in the position or any concessions? 


Yes 

No 

Other (specify) 
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77. Hava you ever been victimised by management as a Bhop steward 
(workshop representative)? 


IP YES: a) How many times? 


: b) In what ways? 


Once 
Twice 
3 or more times 

Withheld from proaotion/better paid job 
Dismissed 

Transferred against own will 
Other (specify) 


Do you consider your management is reasonably fair in dealing with 
workers who break rule 3 and disobey orders? 


Strikes 

79 


a) In what ways? 


Has there been a strike at your place of work since you have been a 
shop steward (workshop representative)? 


IP YES: a) How often have strikes occurred - 


frequently 
seldom 
or once only? 

b) Thinking of the last (that) strike -• 

i) Was permission obtained from the union before Yes 

the strike took place? No 

D.K. 

ii) What was the strike about? (probe - breach of agreement)-^ 

iii) Had procedure within the firm been exhausted 
before the strike took place? 


Ho 

D.K. 


IP YES to (iii): ' iv) Had national procedure been Yes 
exhausted before the strike Ho 

took place? 

IP K0(l) or 110(4) :v) Could the same result have 

been obtained without strike 
action by taking the dispute D.ll.A. 
through the procedure? Yea 

Ho 

vi) Was a full-time union official sent for? 

(probe - at the time the decision to strike 
was made, or as a result of the strike?). 


vii) How many unions were involved? 


viii) How many workers withdrew their labour? -> 

D.K. 

ix) How long did it last? 

x) How was the’ decision taken to come out on strike? 

PROtPT: At a shop floor (site) meeting or 

branch meeting or at national level? 

Shop floor/site meeting 
Branch meeting 
National level 
other (specify) 

xi) Was a senior shop steward (or equivalent) sent for 

before the strike took place? Yes 


xii) Do you feel that the strike helped those who took 

part in it to achieve a more favourable settlement? 
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What other forma of pressure, if any, have bsen used in disputes 
with management at your place of work, since you have been a steward? 

Have there been any - 

threats to strike? 
overtime bans? 
working to rule? 

'go slows'? 

Other (specify) 

IP YES TO ANY: a) How often have these .... (all 

pressure) been used in the past 12 months? Never 

Once 
Twice 
3 or 4 times 
5 or more times 

(IP YSS TO 79 and 80) :b) Do you think the strike was more or less 
effective than .... (other forms of pressure mentioned)? 

D.N.JL. 

Strike more effective 
Strike less effective 
D.K. 


Do you think that you can obtain quicker or better results from your 
management by using strikes or other forms of pressure before you 
have exhausted constitutional procedure? 

Yes, quicker and better results 
Yes, quicker results 
Yes, in some circumstances 
No 

D.K. /no experience 
other (specify) 


Do you think that workers are justified in withdrawing their labour 
or using other forms of pressure in breach of procedure - 


a) if management has broken an agreement? _ — _ _ _ 

b) if management appears to be resorting to 
unreasonable delay in dealing with grievances? - - 

c) if there is no other way of preventing management 
from discharging one of their workmates unfairly? - 

d) in any situation where they think that by acting 

in this way they can get what they want? _ _ _ _ 


83. Do you think that your members are more, leas, or as militant 
as you? (keen on taking action for the union; 


kore 
Less 
As militant 
D.K. 


84. Do you think that stewards have enough cay in your union's 
policy at local level? 


a) And do stewards have enough say at national level? 


®5* How do you think your work as 
is regarded by your members? 

PROMPT 


D.K. 

other (specify) 


D.K. 

other (specify) 


a steward (workshop representative) 

Do 

moat appreciate what you do for them 
. , most take it for granted ■ 

pro crate it and sons 'take, it for granted? 

’ • Other (specify) 


How do you think your work as a steward (workshop reoresentative) 
is regarded by your union? Is it - ' very well appreciated 

PROUPT fairly well appreciated 

taken for granted 
or not appreciated? 
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SUHTET W TUAE UHIOH FULL-TIME OmCESS 


' Interviewer 

No. of: calls made ....... Date of Interview.. 

1. Of vh 1 ch union are you dn officer? 

2 . that Is your official title as a isilon of floor? 
a). Hon long have you held this post? 


a you held any- other iull-tlae posts with you 
YES: a) l*i I ch posts? 


Interviewe r No. 


LEES THAN 1 YEAR 1 
1-b YEARS 2 
5-9 YEARS 3 
10 OR HIRE YEARS Ji_ 
YES A 
NO 1 


■b) How long altogether have you teen a full-time officer 
with your prbsent union? 


,. Did' you hold any other uni 
c rriciaiT 

}F YES: a) Vhlch of flees? 


a offices Immediately before you became a full-time 


LESS HUH 1 YEAR 
I-l» YEARS 
5-9 YEARS 
10 OR IDRE YEARS 

' KJ. 

SHOP ETEVARD/VOHKSIDP REPRESENTATIVE 

SENIOR STEHARD/CONVENOR • 
BRANCH SECRETARY 
OTHER BRANCH OFFICIAL 
OTHER (SPECIF?) 


5. Hon long have you been a member of a 


. (sampled union)? 


6. Did you previously belong to mother union? 


LESS THAN 5 YEARS 
5-9 YEARS 
10-19 TEARS 
20-29 YEARS 
30 OR ED RE Tl 

YES 


e). Did you hold any offices in It (themi)? 


LESS THAN 1 YEAR 
1-ij YEARS 
5-9 YEARS 
10 OR ED RE YEARS 

YES 
NO 

SIOP STEHARD/WRUSEOP REPRESENTATIVE 
SENIOR STEHARD/CDNYENOR 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 

7. that was your full-time occupation Immediately before you became a full-time officer 
•(with this or any other un!on)7 
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W * /X0 yoU 8lvan 6Bff,CIcnt “°“ s to members and stewards, at the place of no*? YES 

IP Nil a) In what indistrlos la access nest difficult? ^ 

! 6) How could the situation bo Improved? 

* 

42. Do any of the stewards you deal with meet with stewards at their place of YES 

work rtoo belong to other unions? I don' t mean mootings at tJilch manbers jjq 

cl management are present? 

IF YES: a) Ito such meeting have any advantages :r disadvantages, from ycur ADVANTAGES 

point of View? DISADVANTAGES 

SDNS ADVANTAGES, 8DKE DISADVANTAGES 
NO EFFECT 

IF ADVANTAGES (03DE3 3 ior 5): b) Vhat ana tho advantages? 

IF DISADVANTAGES (CDDES 4 or 5): c) What era the disadvantages? 

1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

6 

W. Do any of the stewards ycu deal nfth n_eot with stewards rtio belong to other unions " vra 

and whe are from workplaces besides their oral? !i0 

D.K. 

IP YES: a) Ho such meetings have any advantages or. disadvantages from your ADVANTAGES 

point Of View? DISADVANTAGES 

SOME ADVANTAGES, 33 HE DISADVANTAGES 
HO EFFECT 

IF ADVANTAGES (CODES 3 cr 5): b) Hat are the advantages? 

IF DISADVANTAGES (03DES 4 or 5): o) What are the disadvantages? 

A 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

44. Wiuld you like arrangaaents by which employers deduct union contributions from YES 

pay to beccna general? NO 

D.K. 

2 

3 

Relations with Haianenent 

li5. Thinking of the managements you have contact with, would you say that In (feeling 

with the Issues you raise they are - VESY reAHHIABLE 

FAIRLY REA33HA3LE 

2 

T|t>. »ra there ary In&istrles you deal with where managements are tore difficult than most? YES 

IF YES: a) Which Industries are these7 ,u 

J 

il7. Do you find a greater readiness to be reasonable at different levels of management? YES 

HO 

IF YES: a) At lover or higher levels? IDWEJt 

HIGHER 

A 

2 

3 

1|S. Are there any kinds of questions which you think you ought to bo able to discuss with 
management but vf.lch they generally regard as their own right to decide? 


lg. (Si the whole, do you consider management to be.- VERY EFFICIENT 

FAIRLY EFFICIENT 
NOT VERY EFPICIH.T 
•OR INEFFICIENT? 

2 

3 

4 

50. In what nays could managements (n general become more efficient? 


51. In Which of the Industries you deal with (to you think management is; 
a)- Host efficient? 


b) Lea3t efficient? 


52. In general. Is managaaent's attitude towards trade unions reasonably fair or not? 10 

YES 

YES, WITH QUAUFICA.TI011 (SPECIF?) 

2 

3 

53. Are there any Industries you deal with where management's attitude is less reasonable YES 

and-fair than most? 

IF YES: a) Milch .Industries? 

A 

deal with an Issue, Which do "managements prefer to deal with? SHOP STEWARD 

UNION OFFICES 
NO PREFERENCE 

2 

3 

55. Do you feel that your union ought to have more lUll-tlme officers? ?ES 

(0 

2 

56. How adequate do you think tho procedures for dealing with grievances end claims are In the 
industries in riilch you negotiate? Would you say thejr | ara - very COOD 

PROMPT FAIRLY CDQD 

“ 4fc OR HOT G30D7 

! ' 
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5PBVET OF TORES MANAGERS AND 
PERSONNEL 0FZTCER3 


Code 

2. • Does your firm recognise trade unions in this plant? 
a) For manual workers? 

h) For non-nanual workers? 

IF YES (l). or (3) : For ho;.- many years has it done so - 


(c) for manual workers TEARS--} 

(d) for non-rnanual workers? - YEARS -> 


IF TRADE UNIONS ARE NOT RECOGNISED STOP INTERVIEW 



2. 13 this plant one of a number of different plants (in this 
co«n't;y ) -belonging to the sane firm? 


5 

6 


IF YES: a) How many plants does your fire Have in this 
country? 




How many people does your firn enploy in 
this country? 

.MANUAL 


NON-MANUAL 

2c) What executive 'functions do you have, that is, apart from 
advisory functions? 

2d) What advisory Junctions do you have? 


2e) V/h'at is the highest level in the firm at which, there is some 
responsibility for personnel mattcro? 

Enployers 1 Association ^ 


3. Is this plant in membership of an employers', association? YES 

( GO TO Q.4) NO 

IF YES (7): a) Coin you tell no it3 nano? 


7 

8 


b) D003 the plant derive any practical 

benefits from membership? YES 

NO 

IF 'YES (l): c) What are they? 


d) Does membership of your employers'- association 

give rise to any disadvantages? YES 

NO 

IF YES (2) : e) What are they? 



IF NO TO Q.3 : 

!+. • Have you ever been a member of an 
IF YES: a) Why did you leave it? 


NOW GO TO Q. 


employers' association? YES 

(GO 70-Q.lQ l NO 


A 

1 
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b) Did you make the concession or not? YBS 1 

NO 2 

OTHER 3 ' 

IF YES (1) or OTHER (3): 

i) What did the association ao?- 


IF NO (8): a) If you did wish to nako a concession which your 
employers' association did not approve of, would 
you go ahead and nako the concession or not? 

WOULD MAKE CONCESSION' t 

WOULD NOT MAKE CONCESSION 5 

D.K. 6 

6. Hava you any specifio criticisms to make of your employers' 

. association which are distinct fron disadvantages of. membership? YES 1 

IF YES: a) What aro they? 


7. Are there any practical ways in which the work of your / 

employers' association could be improved? YES 1 

NO 2 

IF YES: a) In what ways? 


8. Has, your firm contacted an official of your employers' 

association during the last twelve months? YES 3 

NO k 

NOT NOW IN MEMBERSHIP 5 

IF YES: a) How many times? 

b) 3? or. what purposes? 


9. Do you think that your employers' association has a lot of 

power over its members, a fair amount, or no power at all? A LOT 6 

A FAIR AMOUNT 7 
NONE ■fl- 

IP A FAIR AMOUNT OR NONE: a) Do you think that employers' 
associations should have more 
power aver their members? YES 1 

.NO 2 
D.K. 3 


10. Are the majority of workers in your plant covered by a 

wages council? (GO TO Q14) YES k 

(00 TO Qll or Q13) NO 5 


IF MEMBERS OF AN EMPLOYER S 1 ASSOCIATION (Yes to Q.3): ASK Qll & Q12 

■ 11. When there is a national wage settlement for your industry how 
are the wage rates of workers adjusted when they are on - 

a) Time work? 

b) Payment by results? 


12. -As a result of adjustments do any of the looal rates of pay also 

change? Do they rise- or fall or remain the same? DNA 0 

RISE 6 
FALL 7 
REMAIN THE SAME 8 

( NOW 60 TO Q.15 ) 
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19. Do you havo a personnel department ? 

IP YES (4)s a) What arc its duties? 


YES 

HO 


"b) Do they includo somo responsibility for dealing 
with trade unions? 


o) Do they includo responsibility for engaging 
and dismissing workers?' 


IP HO (5): a) Who in your plant is responsible for 

engaging and dismissing workers? 


20. Do you find any difficulty in recruiting labour? 
IP YES (4);.. a) Which groups? 


b) Can you- suggest why you have difficulty? 


Unionisation 

21. Have tho trade unions in this plant' organised a majority of manual 

workors? J! 


22. Havo they organised a majority of non-manual workers? 


IP WORKERS HAVE TO BE UHION MEMBERS (YES (l) 02. YES (2) ) 
a) Is this the' result of any formal agreement? 

IF HO: i) What action do you take if a union demands tho 
removal of a non-unionist or lapsed member? 


23. Do any of tho. workers in your plant have to bo union members before 
the firm will engage thorn? 

IP YES (l): a) Does this apply to all, most or only a fow 

manual workors? iso&e 

OHLY A FEW 

b) Does it apply to all, most or only a fow J ' 01 ® 
non-manual workors? 

ONLY A FEW 
HONE 

IP HO (2): a) Do any of .the workers have to become union 

members in order to kco? thoir jobs? YES 

HO 

IP YES (2): i) Doos this apply to ■ell, niost or. only a 

* fow manual workors? MOOT 

OHLY K FEW 

ii) Doos this apply to all, most or only \ - I0N g.. 
a fow non-manual workors? 

HOST 
ONLY A FEW 


dJh.a. 

YES 

HO 
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27. 


28. 


NOW GO TO Q.pq 

IP /. MEMBER OF AI T EMPLOYERS' ASSOCIATION /YES to 0.^ : Ask O.a 27 ft 

28 

In addition to national procoduiohavo you your ovJn formal plant 
procedure? 


YES 1 

NO 2 


Could you say whether there has been a change in recent years in 'the 
V cf F ro ° QdurQ for sot t ling grievances both in the plant and 
above tho level of the plant? 


■) 


Within tho plant has tho use of procedure increased, 
or remained about tho same? 


dooroasod 
INCREASED 
DECREASED 
THE SAMS 


*) 


"IP Incroasod/Dcoroased 

i) Can you estimate the percentage inorcaso/deoroasc?. , <f. 


Above plant lovol has the use of procedure increased, docroasod 
or remained about tho semo? • INCREASED 


DECREASED 
THE SAMS 


IP Incroascd/Da creased! 

i) Can you ostimato tho porcontago inoroaso/docroaso?. <f, 

c) How ofton do you havo a dispute in your plant which involves 
roforenco to procedure abovo tho level of your plant? 

VERY OFTEN 
PROMPT FAIRLY OFTEN 

SELDOM 
NEVER 


5 

6 

7 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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Shoe Stewards 

■29. Are thoro any shop stewards (workshop representatives) in your plant? 

YES - 4 
( GO TO Q.^Sl HO 5 

IP YES ( 4 ): 

Hot: many unions do they represent? ^ _ 

D.K. ' Y 


Hon many shop stewards are thoro altogether?. 


Aro tho earnings of workers in your plant over increased as 
a result of offorts of shoo stewards on their hohalf? YES 6 

HO 7 

IF YES ( 6 ): i) In what nays? 


ii) What arguments do shop stewards use to 
press their case for an increase? 

(Ask and then chock prooodo) 

PROMPT THE COST OP LIVING ? 1 

THE LEVEL OP PROFITS(IN THE HI0$? 2 

COMPARISONS WITH OTHER WORKERS IN SAME PLACE OP WORK? 3 
COMPARISONS WITH OTHER WORKERS III DIFFERENT PLACES OP WORK ? 4 

CHANGE IN THE NATURE OP THEJCB? 5 
ABNORMAL CONDITIONS OP WORK? 6 

iii) Which argument do you consider most 
convincing? 


30. Are any of tho shop atowards senior .stewards or convenors? 


IP YES 

a) Havo you yoursolf mot a senior steward or convenor on 
union husii css during tho last twolvo months? 

IP YES (a)s i) KoW many timos? 


b) Bo senior stowards differ in any way from other stewards? 

YES 4 

NO 2 

IP YES (l ): i) Bo thoy havo moro or loss influonce D«K. 5 

over their members? MORE 4 

LESS 5 

.. . . D.K. /SAME . .6 

ii) Aro they, moro or less .militant than other 

stowards? MQRE ^ 

LESS 8 

B.K./SAME 9 

in) Aro thoy easier to get on with or more 

difficult? EASIER 1 

MORE BIPPICULT 2 

B.IC./SAME 3 

iv) Aro thoy moro or loss able as shop 

stowards than ordinary stewards? UoRS ^ 

LESS ABLE 5 

. B.K./SAME 6 

v) Bo thoy diffor in any other ways? 


YES 7 
HO 8 


YES A 
HO 9 


a) 

*) 

0) 
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40. Have any of tho shop atownrds in this plant over lad 
■their credentials withdrawn by their union? 

IP YES; a) !hy? 


Procedure 

41, Doc3 your firm agree to deduct union subscriptions out 
of the pay packet? 


YES 3 
HO 4 
D.K. 5 


YSS 6 
HO 7 


42 . 


IF HO STEWARDS - G O T O Q.49 


Can stewards 
thoy want tc 

in your plant leave tha job (task) when 
contact nemb.ers? 

YES 

HO' 

8 

9 

IF YES 

a) Do thoy havo to got permission first? 

YES 

HO 

1 

2 


b) Is permission over withheld? 

.YES 

3 


HO 

4 


Bo the stewards over hold meetings of momhors at tho 

placo of work during working timo or breaks? vjoPXENG TIME '5 

DURING BREAKS 6 
HO 7 


IF BURIHG 170RKQTG TIMS (5)t 

a) Do they, have to got permission first? 


IF YES (8): i) From whom? 

ii) Is permission over withhold? 


yes ■— r 

HO 2 


IF YSS (l): iii) Eofl often? VEHY OFTEN 3 

FAIRLY OFTEN 4 
SELDOM 5 


iv ) Bo they hove to say whet tho purpose 
of tho meeting is? 


YES 7 
HO 8 


IF YES (7); v ) Tho last timo this happened 

what was tho purposo of tho mooting? 


44. Do shop stewards ever bring your foremen grievances and claims 
on behalf of thoir members which have not previously been 
raised by members with thoir foremen? 


IF YES 


: a) Could you say whether this happens 

very often* fairly ofton or seldom? VEST OFTEN 
■> ’ FAIRLY OFTEN 

SELDOM- 
D.K. 


b) Do your foromon discuss such issues and 
try to settle thorn with tho shop steward if 
they can? 


YES 

HO 


45. Do your shop stovrards havo to got permission of tho 

foreman before they can contact hishor management? YES 

HO 


46. Are there any ways in which stewards oan got aocoss to 

higher management without going through tho foreman? YES 

HO 


7 


1 

2 


3 

4 
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47» Are. there any stowards in yr.ur plant who have mere 
. facilities than most ether stewards? 


IF YES t a) Are those senior stewards or convenors? 


SOLE Y&j.SOiiE HO 

h) Can they contact higher -management without 

first going through the foremen? YES 

HO 

IF YES (7)s d ) Hot* can they do this? 


48 . Would you say that shop stewards in this plant regard tho 

wood to go through formal procedure as - * VERY IMPORTANT 

.FAIRLY IMPORTANT 

- OR HOT IMPORTANT? 


49* On -tho whole do you think that tho procoduro for 

dealing with workers grievances and claims works well 

or not? ■ vvEt.il 

HOT WELL 

IF HOT 7/ELL s a) V/hy not? 

h) Who is most to Llama for this? 
o) .How could tho procedure ho improved? 


Managemont Attitudes 

50. Do y-u. think that the lower levels -of management in this plant 
are more or loss ready then you arc 'to ogroo to union domands? 

MORE READY 
LESS READY 
ABOUT THE SAME 

IF HO ST EWARD S - GO TO Q.fiO D.K. 


51 •' Bo you think that tho lower lovols of supervision fully 
appreciate your prohlems in doaling with ,3hop stewards, 
partly appreciate them, or don't approoiato thorn at all? FULLY 

PARTLY 
HOT AT ALL 3 

. D.K. 4 


52. -Do you keep lower levels of management informed if and when you 
decide issues, with. stewards? ygg 


IF YES. ( 4 ): a) How? 


NEVER SEES STEWARDS 


h) Are your foremen satisfied that they are 
sufficiently well informed if and when you 
daoido issues with stewards? YES 

NO 

D.K. 


53* Whoso point of view arc s 


awards most inclined to take - 

MANAGEMENT '3 
•WORKERS 
FIFTY-FIFTY 
D.K. 


Hon efficient, as workers' representatives, do you consider the shoj 
stewards whore you work are?- Are they - VERY EFFICIENT 

FAIRLY EFFICIENT 
NOT VERY EFFICIENT 
OR INEFFICIENT? 


55 . To what ertent do 'you think that tho shop_stewards you deal -with arc 
helping management to solve its problems and run tho plant more 
efficiently? ' qyiTE A. AU7-T. 

D7 A ME-IGR './AY 
OR HOT AT AIL? 


5 6. How reasonable are the shoo stewards to deal - with? 


Aro they generally - 


VEHT iBASQKABLB 
tliSLY SEASONABLE 
OH UNSEASONABLE? 


57. Would you say that shoo stewards are more willing os' 
less willing than their members to toko militant 
action" or are they about the .same? 


D.X./B0D2 SAMI 


Full-time Union Officers 


58. Do you think-that shop Eta-sards in -this plant arc, on 

«• r k 4110 “ ot^il m mm£Sm 

full-tiffio union oftioi.l. - (, s ooifr) 


59. In comoarison with the inpcrtancO of shop stewards in your 
system* of negotiation and consultation, would you say that 
■ p ull-timo officers are - U1WKPORT..NT 

QUITE IMPORTANT 
OH VERY,! IMPORTANT? 


60. What proportion of tho grievances and claims settled at 

i- IqvoI involve tho intervention of a full-time officer 


ALL 

T HREE-QjJ ARTEH 5 
ABOUT HALF 
ONE-QUARTER 
OR NONE? 


‘ 61. How many times havo you contacted or bean contacted, 
by a full time union officer during tho last twelve 
months? 

IF CONTACTED OHS OH MORE TEES: 

a) V/hat circumstances and grievances pro most likely to 
load to you seeing a full-timo offioer? 

b) Thinking of tho last "time, what was tho nature of tho 
issuo? 

I F NO STEWARDS - GO TO Q-65 

62.” When . oithor a full time union officer or a shop steward 
is ccmpotont to settle an issue, which dp. you profor to 
deal with? 


SHOP STEWARD 
UNION OFFICIAL 


How imoortant aro full-timo union offioors in industrial 
rolations in your plant VERY IMPORTANT 

FAIRLY IMPORTANT 

IF FAIRLY/NOT (Codes 2,3): OR HOT IMPORTANT? 

a) Would ;you liko to soo thorn play a moro important 

«« To 

IF YES (4); i) Whet provonts them from doing so? 


64. How much notice do you think stowards in- this plant take of 
union instructions and oolicy? Do thoy - TAKE A LOT OF NOTICE 

A FAIR AMOUNT OF NOTICE 
A LITTLE NOTICE 
OR HO NOTICE AT ALL? 

65. Would you say that shop stowards aro moro or less likely to 

bo promoted than other workers in this plant? MORE LIKELf 

* LESS LIKELi 

NO DIFFERENCE 

piBQiplino 

66. Do you imposo ’penalties to" discipline workers : 
plant? 


1 this 

• YES 

( CO TO Q.67) NO 

IF YES (4): Is there a spocial proooduro laid down under 

which workers can appeal against disciplinary 
ponaltios? a) In tho case of dismissal? YES 

'NO 

b) In tho ohso of other punishment? YES 
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IP YES .(6 and/or 8);c)t7hat is tho highest level i : 
which on appeal can go? 
d) Can a worker who appeals be 
. accompanied by his shop steward? 


IP HO (7 and/or 9) 


:) As there is no special procedure,, ars 
appeals dealt with through the ordinary 
disputes procedure? Y2 


IF HO (4) f) Is it, all the same, generally understood 
that workers can appeal to higher lavols 
of management against disciplinary permit ie 

ip- ho stewards - go to q. 53 


67. Are shop stewards treated in the e 
as far as discipline goes? 


3 way r.s other, workers 


HO SHOP STEWARDS 


IP HOs a) Aro they mors or less likely than other workers 
to bo subjeot to dismissal or ether disciplinary 
penalties? H0K13 LIKELY 

LESS LIKELY 

68. On the whole would you say thEt matters of discipline are 

dealt with fairly in this plant? Y 


IF HO: a) In what way aro they unfair? 

Utilisation of Labour . 

69. Do you. think that there era ways in which tho organisation 
and. arrangement of work in your plant could be improved if 
you were free to nrrsngo your labour foroo as you 'wished? 


IP YES: a) What percentage of working hours could you sevo? . 


b) Do you think that trade unionism is r. fret or in 
preventing you from arranging your labour as you 
would wish? Is it - ’ A BIG FACTOR 

A FAIRLY BIG FACTOR 
ONLY A SHALL FACTOR 
OR HOT A FACTOR? 

OTHER (specify) 


Aro thorc any particularly time-wasting and inefficient 
labour practices in this plant? 

I? YES: a) Can you namo them? 

b) What causes tills? 

o) How could those praoticao be got rid of? 
d) H'lvo you. attempted to calculate - roughly the 
percentage of labour cost par unit of output 
which would bo saved if you could remove 
these practices? 


YES 


What ia it? 


71. Bo you think that tho workers in this plant could 
bo expected to put more effort into thoir jobs or 


IF YES: a) Could you give a percentage oatimr.to 
of tho increase in effort, that they 
could aohiovo? 


b) Why don't they make this effort? 


72. Boos this plant work overtime - 


IP REGULARLY : 

a) If you could guarantee no loss of earnings by whet 
percentage could you roduco overtime, on average, 
without affecting production or quality? 


REGULARLY 
OCCASIONALLY 
OR BEVER? 
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Do you find it possible to plan ahead so fsx t 
noods aro concomod? 

IP YES a) How many years ahead do you plan? 


manpower 

Y 

YliS. 


Do you maintain any labour statistics in this plant-? -- 

IP YES: Do they cover: a) rates of absence through sickness 

: b) rates of absence other than sickness 
: c) rates of labour turnovor 
: d) accidont rates 

j c) hours of work lost through strikes 
: f) anything else (specify) 

P HO STEWARDS - GO TO Q.76 


75. Can you estimate, in any way, what- proportion of your shop 
stowards are replaced oaoh yoar? 


IP YES: a) What la tho percentage? 


QUESTION ON STRIKES AT PLAltT SINCE A WOBKS MANAGER/ PER3 OlHvE L 
OFPICER - SAME AS Q-79 OH STEWARDS' SCHEDULE. 


77. Hava any. lorns-of pressn^-other-thav-sO’Skes— 
been uaod In disputes at this plant rtotle you 
have been worts manager? Have there been eny- 
TKREATS TO STRIKE 
OVERTIME BANS? 
H3RKIH0 TO RILE? 

>oo stows 1 

OTHER (SPECIFY)? 


YES TO ANT: a) How many tie; 
(Other toms of pressure) b 
past 12 Donths? 


n used I 

NEVER 
ONCE 
TWICE 
3 or I. TIMES 
5 or MORE TIMES 


IP VES TO 76 & 77s b) to you think the strike 
was tore or less effective than. ..(other 
Torn of pressure oontloned)? 

STRIKE MORE EFFECTIVE 
STRIKE LESS EFFECTIVE 
D.K. 



ask you sono questions about 


, Lastly, ct 
yourself? 

a) How long havo 5 
In this plant?- 


b) Could you tell no tho nanos of the 3 
previews Jobs you had (In this or any 
other conpany) before you bccana a works 
manager here7 

c) Have you ever held any Job which was 

primarily devoted to Industrial relations 
problems? ? E 


d) Have you had any training for management 
other than experience? ? E 

K 

IF iES: e) Wat kind of training? 

f) Sex m 

FB1AI 

g) What vtas your age last birthday? YRS- 


IF ANY COURSES: a) Do (any of) these 
Include training In Industrial 
relations? YES - STAFF 

VES - FOREMEN 
VES - VDKKERS 
YES - SHOP STEWARDS 


INTERVIEWER'S NAME.., 


TIME INTERVIEW FINISHED 


ARTS) - 


cer at plant? 

Interview 

t plant? 


one lntarvlened 

1 interviewed 

2 Interviewed. ; 
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SURVEY OF TORaiBf 


CODE — 





1. What is your job (what do you actually do)? 



2. What was ycur job beforo you became a foreman? 


3. How long have you worked for ... (present firm)? 



YRSi) 



4. How long have you been a foreman in this plant (establishment)? YRS^ 


5. Did you work for this firm before you became a foreman? yjg ^ 

IP NO: a) Were you a foreman at your previous firm? NO 2 

YES 3 
NO 4 


6 


IP YES (CODE 3): b) How long altogether have you been 
a foreman? 

Are you interested in promotion in your firm? 

IF YES: a) To what position? 


b) Do you think there is a rcai 
IF NO (CODE A) Why is that? 


lonable hope that you may 
get it? 


7* Have you taken part in any course of training for your job as a YES 

foreman? NO 

IF YES: a) Did you go to more than one oourse? yes 

N0 

IF YES (CODES A or 2): Who was it (were they) run by? 


I. Have you taken part in any course specifically designed to help you 
deal With in dlls al ralaHmsO c YES 

NO 
YES 
NO 


9. Are you a member of a trade union? 

IF YES: a) Which union(s) do you belong to? 


: b) How long have you boon in your present union(s)? 

: c) Does your union have negotiating rights on behalf of 
foremen in your firm? 


YRS.-i 

YES 

NO 


10. How many workers do you supervise? 


11. Are the majority of the workers you supervise doing: MANUAL 

OR NON-MANUAL WORK? 

IF MANUAL: a) Do you supervise: SKILLED 

SEMI-SKILLED 
OR UNSKILLED WORKERS? 
: b) And are thoy on: PRODUCTION WORK 

OR OFF -PRODUCTION WORK? 


12. Are you personally responsible for engaging workers? YES 

NO 


13. Can you personally dismiss 
authority? 


worker entirely on your own 
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YES 

NO 


A 

1 

2 

3 


2 

A 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


2 


3 

4 


Union isat ion 


14* Are any of the workers you supervise members of a trade union? 
I? YES: a) ' Yfli£fch unions? 

: b) Aro all of them, most of them, or only somo of them 
members of a trade union? 


ALL 

MOST 

SOME 

D.K. 


15. Do any of the workers you supervise have to be trade union members 
before the firm will engage them? 

D.K. 

IF MO: a) Do any of the workers you supervise have to become union 
members in order to keep their jobs? 


*16. Aro there any shop stewards (workshop representatives) representing 
■ «“ worker, you supervise T0 q 19 ^ ho 


IF NO: a) How many shop stewards are there altogether? 
b) Which unions do they belong to? 


17. Are the earnings of the workers you supervise ever increased as a yj 
result of the efforts of shop stewards on their behalf? * 

• IF YES: a) In what ways? 

• b) What arguments do stewards use to press their case for an 
increase? (ASK OPEN, THEN CHECK FEE-CODES) 

COST 0? LIVING ?i i 
THE LEVEL OF PROFITS (IN THE FIRM)? 2 
COMPARISONS WITH OTHER WORKERS IN THE SAME PLACE OF WORK? * 
COMPARISONS WITH OTHER WORKERS IN DIFFERENT PLACES. OF WORK? 

CHANG-E IN THE NATURE OF THE JOB? 
ABNORMAL CONDITIONS OF WORK? 

IF MORE THAN ONE ARGUMENT: c) Which argument do you consider 
most persuasive? 


18. Are any of the shop stewards who represent the workers you 
supervise, senior stewards or convenors? 


T 9 . Hon often ao you have to deal »ith gtieyanoea ana claims inyolring 
more than one union? 


very ofte: 

FAIRLY OFTEN 
rnuMri- SELDOM 

OR NEVER? 

IF VERY OR FAIRLY OFTEN: a) Would it help in' dealing with grievances 
and claims if fewer unions were involved, 

’ or would it make no difference? 

WOULD HELP 
WOULD MAKE NO DIFFERENCE 
D.K. 


TV wn SKOP^sm/ARD S - GO TO 0.22 
20. Do any of the shop stewards you deal with act c 
union 1 s members besides their own? 


i behalf of another 


IF YES: a) Which unions^are involved? 

b) Are these senior stewards (convenors)? 


YES 

NO 

D.K. 


SOME OF THEM 
■ D.K. 
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21 . Approximately how many hours did you spend last week dealing with 
grievances and claims advanced by union members and/or their 
stewards? IIRS.JS 

a) Approximately how many hours of this time was spent talking to 
union members on their own, without the presence of their 
stewards? * HRS ^ 


22. Are the grievances and claims raised by woAers directly with you 

reasonable ones you can do something about - ALWAYS 

USUALLY 
SOMETIMES 
OR NEVER? 

IF NO GKO? STEWA RDS - 00 TO Q25 

23. Are the grievances and claims raised by shop stewards on behalf of the 
workers ycu supervise roaaonablo onc3 you can do something about - 

ALWAYS 
USUALLY 
SOMETIMES 
OR NEVER? 


24. What proportion of grievances and claims raised by shop stewards do you 
settle without reference to a higher level of management? 


ALL 

MOST _ 
ONLY A PEW j 3 
OR NONE? 4, 


25. Are complaints and claims on the wholo dealt with with reasonable ! 

speed.? t 

IF NO: a) Whose fault is it? NO >2 


26. QUESTION ON ISSUES DISCUSSED AND SETTLED WITH STEWARDS - SAME LIST AS 
Q.67 ON STEWARDS' SCHEDULE BUT NO DISTINCTION BETWEEN STANDARD PRACTICE 
AND RARELY AND ADDITIONAL QUESTION ON WHETHER EACH ISSUE USUALLY 
SETTLED AT FOREMAN LE VEL OR REFERRED TO HIGHER LEVEL. 

27. Can the steward(s) who represent/ s) the workers you supervise leave 

the job to contact members whenever they want? xgS ! A ; 

NO | 1 j 

IF YES: a) Do they have to get permission from you first? YES 2 j 

' no 3 ; 

IF YES (CODE 2): Do you ever withhold permission? YES 4 ! 

NO 5 j 

28. Do the stewards you deal' with ever hold ^meetings of members at the ; 

place of work - during working time or breaks? YES, DURING WORKING TIME A i 

YES, DURING BREAKS 1 ; 

NO J 2 ; 

IF DURING WORKING TIME: a) Do they have to get permission first? YES j 3 j 

IF YES (CODE 3) : b) From whoa? j ^ j 

: 0) Is permission ever withheld? YES |*B ! 

NO j 1 ! 

IF YES (CODE B): d) Is it withheld - very OFTEN ! 2 ; 

FAIRLY OFTEN I 3 ! 

OR SELDOM? i 4 1 

: e) Do they have to say what the purpose ! 

is? YES J C I 

NO M i 


IF YES (CODE C): Thinking of the las t time this 

happened - 

f) What was the purpose of the meeting? { 
• s) was permission withheld? 

1 
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29. Do you ever settle problems raised by union members without bringing ^ 
in their shop steward? 


IF YES: a) How often? 


VERY OFTEN 
FAIRLY OFTEN 
R SELDOM? 


30. Do shop stewards ever bring you grievances and olaims on behalf of “ 
members which have not previously been raised, with you? 


IF YES: a) How often? 


: b) What action do you take when th is happens? 


VERY' OFTEN 
FAIRLY OFTEN 
OR SELDOM? 


31. Do tho shop xtotodo you a«a 1th too to r«loc a, loom oith you 

toCoro they n »U» it «i«> histo tools of mwpm&l yEB . 

32. Do tho shop atBwards you tool uith have to grt your permission first 

before thoy can contact higher management? NQ 

IF YES: a) Are there any ways in which stewards can get access to 

higher levels and by-pa3S ycu? HQ 

IF YES (CODE 2): b) In what ways? 

• c) Do you approve or disapprove of this? 

APPROVE 

DISAPPROVE 

IF DISAPPROVE: d) In what way(s)? 

: e) How could this practice be avoided? 


,, . • n bieher level of management with shop 

33. When something is settled at a n gn m 4M4 pfuent TELL YOU 

stewards, how do you come to hear of n mQU SH0P STEW ARDS? 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

a) Does this work out all right in practice? ^ 


v Bo the 3h0D stewards you deal with have satisfactory facilities for 
Do the shop Bwewari y ^ these VERY SATISFACTORY 

contacting member- at tho plac FAIRLY SATISFACTORY 

OR UNSATISFACTORY? 

35. 0» tho ul.olo, do you thin* tho* the procedure for aealinj uith wetaro' 

grievances end claims works well or no ? ^ B L 5 

jv NOT WELL: a) Why not? 

: b) Who is most to blamo for this? 
c) How could the procedure be improved? 


36 How do -'-ou think that higher levels of management in your plant 
compare" uith you ih asro.iuo to Uhiou do^daf Wouldy^ 

tney OR AGREE LESS READILY? 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

I F NO SHOP. STE WARDS - G O_TO ,04 0 

37. Do you consider that higher levels of management in your plant 

appreciate the foreman's problems in dealing with shop stewards? FULLY 
Do they appreciate them - PARTLY 

* OR NOT AT ALL? 


38. How satisfied are you with the amount of authority you have to deal . 

with issues raised by shop stewards? Are you - VERY SATISFIED 

FAIRLY SATISFIED 
OR DISSATISFIED? 

IF DISSATISFIED: a) In what ways could management give you more 

authority to deal with issues raised by stewar ds? 

39. Are there any questions raised by shop stewards which you have to 
refer to higher management, but which you think you ought to be free 
to settle yourself? 

NO 

IF YES: a) What are these? 
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40.. Would you say that higher management is very reasonable, fairly 

reasonable, or too lenient in dealing with issues raised by the t, v n 

VERY REASONABLE “ 
FAIRLY REASONABLE 2 

' TOO LENIENT? 3 

IF NO SHOP STEWARDS - G O TO Q54 • “ 

41. Whose point of view do the shop stewards you deal with usually take - 

• - MANAGEMENT'S 4 

THE WORKERS' 5 
OR IS IT FIFTY FIFTY? 6 

D.K. 7 


42. To what extent do you think that the shop stewards you deal with are 

helping management to solve its problems and run the plant more 
efficiently? QUITE A LOT 1 

IN A MINOR WAY 2 
OR NOT AT ALL? 3 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 4 

43. How efficient, as workers' representatives, do you consider the shop 

stewards where you work are? Are they - VERY EFFICIENT 1 

FAIRLY EFFICIENT 2 
NOT VERY EFFICIENT 3 

OR INEFFICIENT? 4 

44. How well do you get on with the shop stewards a t your place of work - 

VERY WELL 6 
FAIRLY WELL 7 

OR NOT VERY WELL? 8 


45. Would you say that shop stewards are more, loss or as 
their members? (keen on taking action for the union}* *" 


less or as militant as 


LESS 
AS MILITANT 

D.K. 


■ Ho the shop stewards you deal with have any time off from work in 
order to perform their duties as shop stewards? YES 

IF YES: a) Can you say roughly how many hours last week? 


HRS._£ | 


47. Do you consider that the shop stewards you deal with can always get 

their, members to see things their way? NO/EVERYONS HAS OWN OPINION 1 

YES 2 
SOMETIMES 3 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 4 


a) Do you think thsre are any circumstances in which they a 
unlikely to get their members to agree with them? 

• IF YES (CODS A): b) What are these circumstances? 


48. Do the stewards you deal with ever refuse to raise an issue with • 

management -- on behalf of their mombers? y^S 

— IF. YES: _a)._What issues? NO 


49. Hot/ do you think the work of stewards is regarded by their unions? 

In general, is it - VERY WELL APPRECIATED 

FAIRLY WELL APPRECIATED 
TAKEN FOR GRANTED 

I 0R N °T APPRECIATED? 


50. How do you think the work of stewards is regarded by their members? 

U0_ • MOST APPRECIATE WHAT THE STEWARD DOES F0R~THEM 5 

„ MOST- TAKE IT FOR GRANTED 6 

OR ^OME APPRECIATE IT AND SOME TAKE IT FOR GRANTED? . 7 
- OTHER (SPECIFY) _ 

51 . Do you think that shop stewards are more or less likely than other 

* . w ° rkers t0 1,0 promoted in this plant (site)? MORE LIKELY I 1 

LESS LIKELY j 2 
- NO DIFFERENCE 3 
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52. Do you think that the 3hop stewards you deal with are, on the whole, 
inclined to seek the advice ' and help of- full-time union officers ~ 

TOO MUCH 
TOO LITTLE 
OR ABOUT THE RIGHT AMOUNT? 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

53. How muoh notice do you think stewards in this plant take of union 

instructions and policy? Do they take - A LOT OF NOTICE 

A FAIR AMOUNT OF NOTICE 
A LITTLE NOTICE 
OR NO NOTICE AT ALL? 


5 V. Is there competition between unions to recruit the workers you 

) Would grievances and claim 
were not this competition? 


IF^YES^a) Would grievances and claims he easier to settle* if there^ 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 


Di scipline 

55. Do you have authority to impose penalties to discipline workers? YES 
IF YES: a) In what ways? 

: b) Do you feel that your decisions are adequately backed 

up by higher management? IBS 

IF NO SHOP STEWARDS - GO TO Q.57 

: c7 Are shop stewards treated in the same way as other workers 
as far as discipline goes? YES 

NO 

IF NO (CODE A): d) Are stewards' more or- less likely than 

other workers to be subject to dismissal 
or other disciplinary penalties? 

MORE LIKELY 
LESS LIKELY 
D.K. 


9 I 

n • 


3 ! 

4 ! 


56. For what reasons do you think that management would be justified i: 

discharging a shop steward? AGITATION/lNCITING TROUBLE 

ORGANISING AN UNOFFICIAL STRIKE/STOPPAGE 
SAME REASON AS ANY OTHER WORKER/BREAKIN& RULES 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 


1 I 


. 57. On the whole, would you say that matters of discipline a 
' fairly- in this plant (site)? 

IF. NO: a) In what way? _ 


i dealt with 


58. Do you personally know of any cases where a worker you supervise was 
disciplined or punished in some way by the union or members of the 
union? ““ 

NO 

IF YES: a) Thinking of the last (that) case - was it considered: 

AT A SHOP FLOOR/SITE MEETING 
BRANCH MEETING 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 

: b) What wa3 the alleged offence? 

: o) Which union was involved? 

• d) Do veil consider that the matter was dealt with fairly? -YES 

■NO 

D.K. 

•: e) Was the worker disciplined in any other way? YES 


59 . Is there a nationally agreed standard working week for the workers YES 
you supervise? 

IF YES: a) Hew long Is it? 

: b) What are their agreed overtime rates? 

60. Hciy do the rates in your particular shop compare with national rates? 

Are they - J 1 

THE SAME 
OR LOWER? 
D.K. 


.3 ; 

4 i 

5 | 

6 i 


51 - Z&EfiSZf&SS?’" 

PROMPTS . M0ST 
* A MINORITY 

OR NONE? ' 

IP ALL OR MOST: a) Would you be in favour of replacing this D * K * 

system by some ether method? 

NO 

Is Yu'S: b) Wliy do you favour a oiicnge? 

IP MINORITY OR NONE: o) Would you be in favour cf replacing the YES 
present system with payment by l-esults? NO 

IF YES: d) Why do you favour a change? 

INCENTIVE/MAKE MORE MONEY 
MORE PRODUCTIVITY FOR FIRM 
EASIER TO CONTROL 
BETTER QUALITY WORK 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 


9 

— 


62. In comparison with other manual (non-manual) workers in the plant, ao 
you consider the workers you supervise are paid a fair amount? IES 

NO 

SOME FAIRLY, OTHERS NOT 

___ D.K. 


Util isatio n of labour 

3 * hn ^p+ + think th ^ t t he 1,1114 of work tho people you supervise do could 
be Letter organised and arranged, or do you think that this is well 
enough done already? . COULD BE BETTER 

WELL ENOUGH ALREADY 

IF ’COULD BE BETTER': Do you thin]: that it could be done - 

a) By fewer people? ^ES 


. 1 1 
U-i 


b) In less time? 


c) Who prevents this - unions or 
management? 


D.K. 

YES 

NO 

D.K. 

UNIONS 

MANAGEMENT 

D.K. 


64. Do you feel that you have adequate 3 cope to ensure that tho work YES 
you supervise is done in the most efficient way? wo 

a ) l n "‘ 7 hat way is your scope inadequate? 

65 ' t ^ ink Lhattho workers you supervise could put more effort 

— ~ ~ 

a <mi> an CT BIB, a) don't the, f.ff™“ IE ““ 


9 1 


66 . Do you work overtime in this plant - 


REGULARLY 
OCCASIONALLY 

“ lf guarantee n o lose' of Z K ™ 7 

pSuotT ^ °™’ ti ” 8 ’ «■ a v-rage, ultho ut^a.tiiT 

production or quality? Could you get rid of - iLL OP XT 

MOST 

OR JUST SOME OF IT? 

D.K. 


67 - 8 . QUESTION ON STRIKES AND OTHER FORlsTo? PRESSURE USED AT PLANT SINCF 
A FOREMAN - SAME AS Q. 7 9 ON SHARDS' SCHEDUlTiND Q.80. 

69 . Do you find the job of foreman rewarding and satisfying? (Probe in 

what way) 


70-5. CLASSIFICATION DETAILS AS STEWARDS ' Qe.91-7, EXCLUDING MARITAL STATUS^ 
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3UBVET QT TRADE UNION MEMRras 


1. Do you now have s job7 (include those on holiday, sick leave or on strike) 

YES 

( IF 1 MO* EIC UiTERYIES) HQ 

(IF YES)*. Do you work for yourself or eoMone else? (IF 'SELF 1 EID iNTERAHEU) SELF 

(IF SOIEOIE ELSE)b. Is this a full-tin or part-tioe Job? 

(Do you vork nor* or less than 30 hours a week? ) FULL-TINE 

(IF ■PART-TIKE* E1ID IWTERVIEU) PART-TIK 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 ' 
2 


Are you a tanker of a'trade union or eeployees association? 

YES 

(IF «IKH USE N3II-HEISERS QUEST lOIIUURE) 110 
(IF YES) a. Are you a shop steward, (representative)? 

(IF 'YES' EID IHTERYIEU ) YES 
110 

M *’* THAH 2 YEARS 

c. Hou lon 8 have ‘you been'in your present union? 

10-20 YEARS 
MORE THAH 20 YEARS 
DON'T KMOS 

1 

2 

1 

2- 

1 . 

2 • 
3 
A 
5 
.6 


JOB HISTORY 



A, Uhat does your firn produce or do? 



5, How aany people are enployed at your place of uork? 

UNDER 100 
'100- ASS 
500 or over 
Don't know 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6. How long have you worked for ;..(pres*nt fir?)? 

LESS THAN 1 year 
1 - A years 

.( IF LESS THAN 10 YEARS) u How «any other fires have you worked for 5-9 years 

durinq th« pact 10 years? 10 or core, years 

1 

2 

3 

.. 4 _ 


7, '• Ar* there opportunities for you to be proaoted whore you work? 

YES 

(IFYES) . MW filTKIB. 

1 

2 

3 



?a. Are you interested in getting proootion'where you work? 

YES 

GO TO D.B. NO 

(IF YES) 7k, To what' position? 

7c. Oo you think there is a reasonable hop* 
that you nay get it? 

YES 

HO 

DON'T KNOW 

(|F ||0.,7d, Uhy is that?..; 

V 

2 

1 

2 

3 
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17. In practice doss your shop steward have to stand for ra-elaction? 

<■ YES 

NO 

DON'T KNOW 
DM 

l9ehn,ca ” y ' doM h,v# tfl for re-election? yES 

DON'T KIIOU 
DM 

(IF YES TO Q.17 or 17a) b. At what Intarvals? 

EVERY YEAR 
EVERY TOO YEARS 
IRREGULAR INTERVALS 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 
DON'T KNOW 
DM 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

0 


18. Has your shop steward (representative) changed while you have been with your KS 

present enployer? NO 

DON'T KliON 
DM 

(IF YES) e. How did the last shop steward cose to give It up? 

LEFT THE FIRM 
CLOSE OOJK OF X9 
GOT PROMOTED 
DISSATISFIED/110 CO-OPERATION 
DEFEATED III AN ELECTION 

ILL HEALTH 

1 OTHER (SPECIFY) 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 
7 


19. Hew often do you aeet your shop steward (representative)? 

EVERY DAY 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

DM 

1 

2 

0 

20. Is it easy or difficult to approach your shop steward (representative) on union 

aatters whenever you need to? 

EASY 
DIFFICULT 
DON'T KWH 
DM 

(IF DIFFICULT) 

20a. Can you think of any ways in which this could be improved? 

1 

2 

3 

0 


21. Has your shop steward (representative) ever refused to raise an issue on your 

behalf with canageaant? 

YES 

NO 

DM 

(IF YES) 

21a. Hhat sort of issue was this? 

1 

2 

0 


22, Does your shop steward (representative) generally decide hiaself what action should 

be taken over any conplaint or daia, or is this generally decided by the majority 
of neuters? 

SHOP STEWARD 
MJORITY OF MEMBERS 
DON'T KNOH 
DM 

1 

2 

3 - 
0 
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23. Are there any kinds of question which you think your shop steword (representative) YES 

ought to be able to raise with nanageront but which they regard as .their own ritfit NO 
to decide? DON'T KNOH 

Dili 

(IF YES) a. Chat do you think ha ought to be abla to discuss with aanagecent? 

1 

l 

3 

0 


2A. Chen a probloo arises, does your shop steward (representative) usually sanaga to get a 

satisfactory scttl.enont with canagcnent? 

YES 

HO 

SOHETIHES YES, SQilETIHES NO 
DON'T KNOW 

om 

1 

2 

3 

A 

0 


25. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way problem ore dealt with where you 

work? SATISFIED 

DISSATISFIED 

SATISFIED IN SCE 'JAYS, BUT HOT IN OTHERS 
DON'T KIKF.i 
OIIA 

(IF DISSATISFIED) a. Jhy aren't you satisfied? (COOES 2 or 3) 

1 

2 

3 

A 

0 


25. On the whole do you think that coaplaints and claias are handled with reasonable ^ 

speed where you work? OBIT KNOJ 

m 

FORERAN 

(IF NO) a. Jhosa fault do you think this la? HIGHER fANAGEUNT 

UNION 
SHOP STEWARD 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 
ONA 

T 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

0 


27. if you have a union prablen that you think either your foreran (supervisor) or shop 

steward (representative) could handle, uhoa do you usually approach first? 




FORERAN j 1 

SHOP STEUARO 
DON'T KKCH 
011V 


(IF FCREtiMl) i. Dees the forenan (supervisor) usually settle thl problss 
without taking it to the steward? 


Hov veil do your foresail and shop steward (representative) get oi 
when discussing grievances and claics - READ CUT 


VERY HELL 
FAIRLY '-(ELL 
NOT VERY HELL? 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 
DON'T IIHJJ 
OKI 


29. Have your earnings ever been increased by the efforts of your 

shop steward (representative)? Ki|Qf 

(IF YES) a. In what way? 0^ 


i paint of view does your shop steward usually take, the aanagenent's or • 

worker's? HORKERS' 

DON'T KKCU 


31. Is there anyone uhere you work who you think would cake a better shop ^ 

steward (representative) than your present one? ggjjij (yittl 


(IF YES) a. Why isn't he the shop steward? 
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41, Ooas your union havo a Journal (sagaiina)? 

(IF YES) t. Wilt ii it c»ll«d? 

b. Do yw ivir in It? 

(IF YES) e. Do you r*»d it ngularly? 

i. Bow do you obtlin * cdpy * PECtiPI 


BY THE SHOP STEWARD 1 j 

CIRCULARS/IIIKUIES OF HEETIHSS 2 

HOI ICE BQ\RD AI UORK/PCBTERS 3 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 4 

doh'i Kiia; 5 


YES 1 

60 TO 0.42 HO 2 

OOfl'T KliCU 3 

YES 1 

liO 2 


YES 1 

HO 2 


AT IKE MARCH 1 
FRGK YOUR SHOP SIEIinRO? 2 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 3 
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Wow euch ii the weekly eubecriptlon you pay to your union? 


LESS ia\H 1/6 
1/6 - 1/11 
2/- - 2/5 
2/6 - 2/11 
3/- AND WER 


Do you pay the political levy? 


YES 


44, How do you pay your union subscription? PROMPTS 

CXIECTEO BY SHOP STEUARO/CCLL£CTIilG STEWARD . 

DEDUCTED FROM UAGES 
SEiO IT DIRECT TO UN I OH/TAKE IT TO THE BRANCH 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 
YES 

45, Does your shop steward collect nonoy froa you for any other purpose? HO 

DNA(tlo shop steward) 


{ IF YES) a< p 0P w hat purpose? 


If your union had a good reason with which you agreed and asked you 
to pay a higher subscription, would you be prepared to pay it? 


(IF NO) b ilould you be prepared to si 
Increased by l half? 


(IF H0)c llould you be prepared to si 
increased by a quarter? 


Does your union ever ri 


education or training courses for its aeebers? 

GO TO Q.48 


(IF YES) a. Have you ever been On one? 


GO TO 0.48 


( DON'T KUOI 


Host Recent Course 

b) Chat did it cover? 

c) Has it: day release . 

evening class 
ono Week course 
voek-ond course 
correspondence courso? 
Other (specify) 

d) Did the training you 
receivslhelp you :- 

a lot 


I | Second Host Recent Course 
• b) Uhat did it cover? 

1 | c) Has it: day release 

2 I evening class 1 

ono Seek courso ; 

week-end course ■ 

correspondence course? ! 

Other (specify) f 

d) Oid the training you 
received help you 


: Third Host Recent Course 

b) What did it cover? ■ 

c) '.las it: day release • 

evening class 

correspondence course 
Other (specify) 

d) Did the training you 
received help you :- 


EARNINGS 

Uhat is your agreed basic working week? 


40 HRS; 

41 HRS. 

42 HRS. 

(SPECIFY) ; HRS. 


a system of payment by results? 


(IF YES 


(IF YES) bi Why do you favour a change? 
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lii) othir (specify) 
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Do you think that people working at your firo could put acre 'offort irtto their Job* . 
tiian thay do now, or do you think that they are »aking a reasonable effort already? 
(IF COULD PUT 
HERE EFFORT) 

a. Why don't they? PROBE 


COULD PUT NCRE EFFORT 
REASONABLE EFFORT ALREADY 
DON'T KNOW 


55, Is your aanagenent's attitude towards trade unions usually reasonable and fair or 
not? 


DISPUTES. STRIKES. ETC . 

56. Do you think that in your job there is any risk of unfair treataent or unfair 
dismissal? 

GO TO 56c. , 


(IF YES) a. Do you think there is (READ OUT). 


MUCH RISK 
SOFE RISK 
CR EH4.Y A SLIGHT RISK 


(IF YES) b. Do you think the union would be able to do sosething effective 
about it? GO TO 57 b- 


(IF HO TO Q,5S) 

c. Why is that? 


L'lllON PROTECT I Oil 
. OTHER (SPECIFY) 


57. Have you ever been victinised or discrininated against by the nanagcoent where you 
are working now bocause of your trade union activities or views on trado unions or 
' is such a thing never occurred? 


his such a thing never occurred? 
(IF VICTIMISED) 

a. How often has this happened?,. 

b. In what vay(s)7 . 


VICTIMISED 
NEVER OCCURRED 
DON'T KIIOH 


58. • Have there been any cases of victiaisation or unfair dis.issal by the'eanaoMan't’" 
where you work since you have been there? 


(IF YES) 


58a. How often has this happened? 


Thinking of the last incident: 


b. Did it involve cnployeas who were singled out because of their 
trade union activities? 


, Did the aanageaent give other reasons? 


(IF YES) (d.) Uhat were they? 

Did it involve the victlaisation of shop stewards? 
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59. Can you be expelled free your union for offences against the rules? 


(IF YES) (a) llhq has the right to expel you froa.the union? 


T I CKET / CARD/CCLIECT I ilG STE'HARD 
SHOP STEHARD 


BRANCH/BRAHCH COUilTTEE 
DISTRICT COHHITTEE 
HEAD OFFICE/EXECUTIVE 
AfIMUAL/B I - AIIIIUAL CQfIFEREHCE 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 

D.K. 


6?. Do you personally knov of any cases uhere a Ronber or oenbers of your union u. 
disciplined or punished in sons uay by the union or nenbors of the union? 


(IF YES) 

Thinking of the cost recent case/ that case: 


oOa. I'here uas the c; 
?R0i?T 


b. '..hat uas the offence? . 


c. Here you involved personally? 


d. Has the union officially involved? 


AT A SHOP FLOOR HEETIHG 
BRAHCI IIEETliiG 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 


e) Do you 


sidor that the Batter uas dealt uith fairly or unfairly? 


FAIRLY 

UNFAIRLY 

D.K. 


f. Has the tester disciplined in any uay? 


YES 

110 


(IF YES) (g) In uhat uay? .• 

h. Did the parson(s) involved appeal against the decision?. ^ 

HO 

p.k. 

(IF YES) (i) So far as you knou did the appeal gat a fair hearing? 

YES 

HO 

D.K. 

(j) Has the decision altered as a result of the appeal? 

YES 

HO 
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61. 'Xu there 
(IF YES) 

eon a strike at your place of work since you 'have been working' theca? 

YES 

GO TO 0.62 .NO 

1 

2 


61 a. How often have strikes occurred - FREQUENTLY 

PPqipt SELDOM 

ONCE 0HV1 

b. Thinking of the last (that) strike - % YES 

(i) Did the union back the strike or 'not? ^ 

(ii) Chat was the strike about? ,. rl , ■ y 

(iii) How nany unions uere involved? 

(iv) How rany erployees went on strike? 

(v) How long did it last? 


1 ' ' 
: 2 
.3 
1" 

2 

3 

* 

(vi) llou was the final decision taken to coae out on strike? 

AT 3 SHOP aCCR/SITE iSETIIIG 
PR0i?T BRANCH iiEETIHG 

IIJIDiLi LEVEL 

(vii) Do you feel that the strike helped those who took part in it 
to achieve a eore favourable scttl erant? YES 

HO 
D.K. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

67. V'nan you hear of a strike, are your syopathies generally for or against the strikers? 

FOR STRIKERS 
AMIHST STRIKERS 
IIEITilER 
OEFEIIDS 

1 

2 

3 

4 


63. “hat other forns of pressure, if any, have been used in disputes with nanagenent at 
your place of work, since you have been working there? THREATS TO STRIKE 

OVERT I.E-BaNS 
FORKING TO RULE 
'GO SlOtS'? 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

HOilE 

H.C. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 


64. On the uhole, which do you think gots nora satisfactory results fron your nanagenent 
STRIKES AIIU OTHER FGRIS OF PRESSURE 

FROHU OR GCIIIG THROUGH THE PROCEDURE FOR SETTLIIIG DISPUTES ? 

DON'T KHOU 

1 

2 

3 


65. Do you think that workers are justified in withdrawing their labour or using 

other foras of pressure in breach of procedure? 

a) if nanagenent has broken an agreesent? 

b) if nanagenent appears to be resorting to unreasonable delay in dealing 
with grievances? 

c) if there is no other way of preventing nanagenent fron discharging one 
of their workeates unfairly? 

d) in any situation where they think that by acting in this way they can 
get what they want7 

YES 

NO 

D.K. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

66. How ready do you think that your shop steward is to urge strikes or siailar 
action when he is trying to get nanagenent to agree over soee dispute? 



67. Do you think that the trade union neaber's *ain loyalty should be - 

TO THE UIIIOII 
TO THE SHOP STEHARO 
TO HIS FELLOU EIPLOYEES? 

H.C, 

2 

3 


68. t/hai are the advantages of belonging to a trade union as far as you are concerned? 



69. lihat are the disadvantages of belonging to a trade union as far as you are concerned? 



70. Are you satisfied with what your union does for you? 

(IF NO) (a) llhy is that?- YES 

NO 

1 

2 



71-7 CUMinCiTICH DETAILS AS STEHASOe 1 <U.91*7. 
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SURVEY OP NON-UNIONISTS 


1-6. SAME AS ON 


7, At your place of work are any of the people who are doing your kind of job eecbers of 
a trade union or ewployees association? 

YES 

GO TO Q.7h. r — HO 
G0T0Q.8. r — D.K. 


7a. How oany of then are nenbers of a trade union - 


HOST OF THEN 
SOKE OF THEK 
ONLY A FEU? 
D.K. 


b. lihich union(s) do they belong to?' 

Have you been asked to join a trade .nion since you hove been working there? 

YES 

GO TO f 110 

T I CKET/CARO/COLLECT I HG STE1W.0 


(IF YES) (d) Mho asked you? 


CttLEAGUE 
EMPLOYER 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

(e) Can you tell ne why you didn't join? 

(IF HO) 10 (c) 

(f) Mould you join if asked? 


:h cokhittee 


HO 

D.K. 


Is nanagenent's attitude to trade unions where you work generally reasonable and 
fair dr .not? YES 

GO TO Q.B. 


• Tb. Are there any trade unions or osplbyeo associations at your p' 


D.K. 
:e of work? 


; (IF YES) (i) Uhich union(s)7 ' 

i i| 0 ) (i) Uhat do you think would be the attitude of your employer if 

j 1 ' uiploy.es where you work began to join a union? 

(k) Shot do you think would be the attitude of your employer if » 
union askod fur recognition? 

I ’• 

COULD LIKE 
ho advantage 


would' have any advantage? 


(IF MOULD LIKE) . . 

(n) Do you think this is - 

PROiiPT 


VERY liTORTAHT 
FAIRLY UPORT.-.ilT 
HOT VERY lit’ORThilT? 

D.K. 
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n. If there was a trade union where you uork for people doing your kind of job. 
would you join it? 

YES 

GO TO Q.7q. < liO 

GO TO Q.7r. « D.K. 

(IF YES TO 7n) 

(o) What would be the advantages of belonging to a trade union 
as' far. as you are concerned? 

Iff YES TO (p) What would be the attitude of your eepl oyer If you joined it? 

7n 1 

(IF 110 TO 7n.) 

(() Why is that 

ASK AU. ( r ) Have you ever had, any personal contact with trade union aeebsrs 
either through your job or aaong your friends? 


B. Do any people at your place of work have to be a trade union teiber in order to keep 
their job? 


9. Have you ever baen a totber of a trade union or enployees association? 

GO TO Q.10. « 


9a. Vihich union(s) did you belong to? 

b. Thinking of the last (that) union you belonged to, why did you stop being a 
tester? . 


Did you hold any office(s) or position(s) in your union? 


(IF YES) (d) What were they? SHjp STEHARD/tfiRKSHCP REPRESENTATIVE 

TICKET/CARD/COLLECT I HG STR'ARO " 
BRAIICH SECRETARY 
SRAIICH DURHAM 
KISER OF BRAIICH COMMITTEE 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 


(t) Now did you cost to give it up? 


9f. Have you 


LEFT FIRII/IHDUSTRY 
HO AOV/JIT.'.GE/IIO BENEFIT 



stood for election to any office in a union? 

YES 

NO 


(IF YES) (g) Viera you successful? 


h. Do you know of any elections in the union(s) you belonged to which were not 
carried out fairly? 

YES 

HO 

(IF YES) .(i) What office or position was the election for? 


SHOP STEUARD/UORKSHOP REPRESENTATIVE 
TICKET /CARD/COLLECT I HO STE!/,RD 
BRANCH SECRETARY 
BR.JICH CHAIRHAil 
IIEKBER OF BRAIICH COIIHITTEE 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

(j) In what way was it unfair? 
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10. How did you gat your last pay increase? 


REGUtAR/AUTOtlATIC lilCREASE 
ASKED for it 
THROUGH A UNION 
...OTHER (SPECIFY) 


11-13. 03 ON OVERTIME, ORGANISATION OF WCRK, AND EFFORT PUT INTO JOBS 
- SAME AS 03 50, 53, 5*4 ON MEMBERS' SCKEDUIE. 


14. Do you think that in your job there is any risk of unfair treateent or unfair 
disaissal? 

(IF YES) (a) Do you think that if you ware a trade union aenber, the union 
would be able to do soce thing effective about it or would it 
sake no difference? 

COULD 00 SOMETH I HG 
NO DIFFERENCE 


D.K. 


Ti. Hava there been any cases of victimisation or unfair disnissal by the eanagaeer.t' 
where you work since you have been there? 


GO TO Q.16. < 


(If YES). .(a) Hnw often has this happened? 

(b) Thinking of the lest (nost recent) ease, vhat vas the reason given 
by nanageaent? 


16. Do you personally know of any cases where eepToyees at your place of work ifett " 
disciplined or punished in soae way as a result of action by a union or naebers 
of a union? ^ 

GO TO Q.17 * SO 

(IF YES) 

Thinking of the eost recent caso/that case : 


16a. Vhat was the offence? . 


b. Hare you involved personally? 

c. Do you consider that the natter was dealt with fairly or unfairly? 


d. Has the seeder disciplined in any way? 


(IF YES) (e) In what way7 


17-18. qa. « STRIKES - SAME AS Qs.61-2 « MB1BERS' SCHEDULE 


19. In general hrvt you a favourable or wCevoumle inprcsslon of trade mlon aetivltles? 

FAVOURABLE 

UNFAVCURABIE 

D.K. 

(IP FAVOURABLE OR UNFAVOURABLE) 

(a) In nhat Ways? 


20-26. CLASSIFICATION DETAILS AS MOSERS' Qs.71'7. 
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119-121, 125-126, 129, 134, 137, 142, 164. 166-167, 177-179; 3.2-5, 12, 14, 19, 21— -8, 30, 32-34, 36,43, 45, 5_, 
54, 57, 69, 73, 79, 81, 83, 86; 5.9, 12, 14-15; 6.10/r, A73-74 
Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers, 2.46 
Appeals procedure, 4.1 1-12 
Apprentices, 2.95; 5.39 

Apprenticeship, industrial, 1.6; 2.5; 3.4; 5.6; A7 
Area secretaries, 3.2 

Associations (other than the union), 2.7; 3.6; All) 

BAKERS’ Union. 5.51 

SS3£??.S r ^?U-ni 2.43. 49, 58, 63, 69, 71. 92-|5, 97, 110, 141, 154, .59-161, .82, .85-186; 4.52-54, 
97, 130; 5.35, 39-40, 53, 58-59, 62, 69, 73, 90; A39, 74, 76 
extending the range of, 1.18; 2.87, 96-97, 151, 172, 

Benevolent funds, 1.11; 6.53 
Blacksmiths’ Society, 2.46 

Bonus, 1.48; 2.89, 95, 134; 4.50, 52, 56, 90, 98; 5.29, 37, 39, 58, 

Branch (of the union) , ... 

attendance, 1.38; 2.77, 159; 3.19, 28, 55, 85-86; 6.44; A36 
chairman, 2.11, 13 

committee, 2.11, 13, 167, 169; 6.13, 61 

meetings', 1.36 f 2’. 68 7*1 8 ^8 8 ; 3.19; 5.52; 6.27, 48, 50, 56. 58-59; A46, 73 
membership, 6.31, 47 
officer, 1.38; 6.42 
organiser, 2.129 

secretary, 2.11, 13, 129; 3.10, 85; 6.13, 61 
use of. 1.37; 2.78; 3.41, 43; 6.44; A37, 73 

workplace-based, 1.36; 2.75-77, 154, 181 ; 3.39; 6.45; A38, 73 ^ 75-76-4.3/1,11; 

Bricks, pottery, glass, cement, timber and furniture industries, 2.15, 3—1 — , 34, , , , 

6.10/t 

IllOi 2.82-88, 90, 93, 97, .02, 104, .06, .54, .82, 188. 4.40-43, 77, .29; 5.23-26, 32. 
40, 65, 89, 93; 6.37; A43-45, 76 

CARPENTERS' and Joiners’ Union, 2.46 
Cement Industry — see Bricks 
Charge-hand, 2.18 

43. 49, 71. 8., 87. 97. 99. .02, .04, . .4, ,31. ,37. .39, .44, ,52. 3.21-22. 
34, 46, 56, 62, 64, 75-76; 4.3 n, 1 1 ; 6.10/1 
Claims — see Grievances 

c!oSdlhVl“39. 3 2 1 42 1 43,99, 104, 14., 154 . 4,22-23,97, .05. S. 13, 73. 6., 1-14, 88. A3. 

Closures, 2.124 

Clothing and footwear industries, 3.22; 4.3n, 1 1 ; o. 

Collecting steward, 2.11, 13; 6.13, 22, 42, 50 
Collections — see Subscriptions 
Colleges, 3.17 

Communications industry — see Transport 
Complaints — see Grievances 

47, 54-55, 57, 65, 71, 79, 

Construction ; 3^l8, 97^ 9^, ’53 '59’ 

Conveners — see Senior shop stewards 
Cost of living, 2.89, 91 ; A25-26 
Craft unions, 3.7, 9, 15, 38, 47, 52 

DEFENCE — see Public administration 

SSffifS) “nig™ cut, 1.16. 18. 5.-53. 2.95-96 120, .24, .26, .34, 136, .50. 3.53. 4.52, 54, 70-73 . S.39^.0, 
46-52, 58, 67, 91 ; 6.54-61, 92; A39-40, 49-50, 84 
by unions, 1.54; 5.50; 6.54-61, 93; A52, 84 
Dismissals, 1.14, 51-53; 2,20, 95, 111, 120, 122, 124, 167, 177, 3.53, 6 
39, 46, 48, 58, 88; 6.41, 76, 78. 86 A22 48 
Distributive trades, 2.15, 41, 43, 49, 63, 69, 75, 79, 81 >. 

46, 56, 62, 64, 75-76; 6.5, 10// 

District committee, 2. 1 1 
District officer, 3.2 
District organiser, 2.129; 3.2 
District secretary, 3.2 
Down-grading, 5.46 
Drink industry — see Food 


133, 137, 139, 
66-67, 70, 98, 
3, 74-76 


1, 72; 4.15, 17, 22, 52, 70-71, 90, 110; 5.11, 
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EA ?BS Vi ■ 'i 5 '! i S ^ 0 ^S 5 *A 6 v1 8 ^? 9 i^' o^St 40 . 73 ^ 89 - 95 - 96 - 113-119, 124, 134, 146, 148, 172, 180 183 

188, 3.5 36, 53, 4.16 37, 50, 52-53, 55-57, 90-91, 98-102, 104, 109-110, 114, 116, 118 121 126 133-5 8 29 

35, 37, 39, 58, 67, 70, 77-81, 86; 6.4, 12, 23, 53, 68-74, 93-94; A8, 23-26, 39, 53-54 75 81 '83-84 ’ ’ ’ 

73 rA25-2 8 6 e 8 r i nineS ' 9 '' l,3 ~ 114 ’ ,59 -> 60 - ,82; 3 - 5 °- 52 = 4 s6 ~ Sl ’ 56 - 5.37-38, 40; 6 32-33, 65-67, 

Education, 1.6; 2.5; 3.4; 5.6; 6.3; A7 

s\'rWl'£i'Vi \f '»• 173 '«-'«= 3.53, 71, 73-76, 

of stewards. 1.33; 3 60; 4.54, 82, 94. 130; 5.35] 60. 65, 71 91 1 6.35 40; A66 
FW.;™° rk r r r I ?- 6 ' 58: *■ 6,1 S' 97 ', 103 ' 108 -' >3. 133; 5.40, 50, 65, 70, 85; 6.74, 93-94; A56, 84 

Elections, of full-time union officers 3.13-14, 68 

1>9 ’ ' 4; 2 ' 2 °’ 22 " 25 ’ 47 ’ 93 ’ ,10 ’ 167 ’ > 69 ’ ,80; 6I9 - 27 - 28 ' 30 - 41; A22-see also Branch 
Electrical goods industry — see Engineering 

Electncal Trades Union, 2.!, 3-6, 10-11, i4_i 5 , 17-18,22-24,26.28,31,34-35,44-46 49 54-57 59 61-6? 67-68 

9 i7o 9 Vs 02 i , 107 ’ ll4 ’ 12 °-‘ 22 . 130-131, 134, 140, i43,’l45, 149, iff’ 

6?10/i 16 166-167, 172, 177-179 - I 85 : 3.2-3, 5, 11, 19, 21-28, 30-34, 45, 57, 70, 83; 4.32; 5.9, 12, U-15, 51 \ 
Electricity supply industry — sec Gas 

Employers’ associations 1.21 44; 2.97-99 102, 158-160; 4.57-59, 63, 97. 101 117-127 134-5 7 ->4 ->q 
Employment issues, 2.95-96; 4. 16. 52,91, 126; 5.39, 67; A39 ’ ' ’ •-/. 5./, .4, 29 

Engaging labour, 2.91,95-96, 4.15, 17,22,52, 103, 133; 5. 1 1, 39, 67 88 

Engineering and electrica 1 goods industry, 1.6 2 -63; 2.15, 38 ,41, 43, 49-50. 58, 63, 71, 75. 79 81-82 90 93 97 99 
S, n/6 I^VaV"?!" 4 ’ ' 31, 137 ’ 152 ' 155 ' I6 °’ 185; 3 - 21-22> 34-35, 37,46,49, 56, 62, 64, 66, 75-76,’ 88-89; 
Establishments — see Plants 

E»-sttw,rd». 1.3; 2.2, 20. 22, 162-179, 187; 6.41-13; Al, 6-10, 13, 18-19, 21-22, 29, 40, 42, 48, 50-51, 58-60, 

FACTOR analysis. 1.25; 2.155-161, 186 
Finance — see Insurance 
Financial policy of companies, 1.18; 3.53 
Fishing industry — see Agriculture 

F00 75-76- n 4 3n^\ 0 - b 6Ton indUSlrieS ' 2 '' 5, 43 ’ 5 °' 58 ’ 75, 81, 102 ’ ,04 - 1 14 ' 137 > l52 i 3.21-22, 34, 46, 56, 62, 64, 

Footwear industry— see Clothing 

F ° r frv; en iSl' 2 i - ?-.’ ^ 7 ’ ' 7 - 22 - 28 . 30-31, 33, 42, 45. 48-49, 57-58, 63-65; 2.14, 18, 33, 82-88 93 95 97 102 104 
77 6 '90 28 Ai 3 i_Q 35 ri 3 r 6 s \ 3 - 7 8 ’-, 1 , 54 -;, ,8 .? < j 3 -9; 4. 12, 17-19, 36, 40-43, 48-49. 52. 58. 79-80, 128-129; 5.1-93; 6.37-38' 
3I ’ 33J5 ' 39 ' 4M7 ' 49 ‘ ! °’ !2 - 57 ' !9 - H ' 6M8 ' 70 ~ 72 ' 74 - 76 ' ™- 85 
Full-time union officers— sec Officers, full-time union 
Full-time stewards, 1.10; 2.35, 180; 4.26 
Fur industry — see Leather 
Furniture industry — see Bricks 

GA f4 e 75^76 C -6 ?0n water industries - 2| 5,43, 49,81,99, 102, 104, 106, 112, 114, 137, 152; 3.21-22, 34. 46. 56, 62, 

General unions, 2.5, 14, 123, 157, 160; 3.4, 7, 9, 15, 39, 47, 58 

Glass industry — see Bricks 

‘Go-slows', 1.49; 2.105; 4.67; 5.43; 6.85; A47, 83 

Grievances (and claims), L 2 I, 2 9 -30, 34, 37. 42-43, 65; 2.50-51, 53, 63, 78-79, 81-87 111 122-123 125-127 m 

' 37 - '50 154, 159, 172, 1 82—18 1; 3.41-43, 72; 4.33, 37. 54, 74, 80, 87-88. .02. IOs! 108, 123. 129-130; 546, is' 
27-36, 40, 63, 65-66, 71, 90; 6.20, 33-36, 44, 65, 86, 90; AI9, 35, 37, 42-43, 48, 59-60, 94, 76 
Grievance procedure — see Procedure 

HEATING and Ventilating Union, 5.51 
Holidays, 2.95; 4.52; 6.77 

Hours^of work, 1.16; 2.73, 95-96, 105, 124; 3.53; 4.37, 51-52, 91, 116, 121, 126; 5.39, 58, 67; 6.12, 23, 65-67, 71; 

"7 8 nf 24 m 2 a 9 nt 85 l l0; 2 ' 12 ' 2I * 23 ’ 25 ’ 35 ’ 38 ’ ?4, 82 " 83 ' ® 7 ’ 9 °’ 93, ,10 * I28 ’ ,37 ’ l4 ‘- < 47 - l54 - '57. 159 - I 80 ! 


JOB evaluation, 2.91, 95; 4.37, 52, 91 ; 5.38-39; A26 
Job satisfaction, 2.32, 145-149, 178, 184; 5.69-70 
Job security, 2.20; 6.76-78 

Joint committee, 1.17, 20, 42; 2.79-80, 102, 181 ; 4.44, 54, 130; A4I 76 
Joint industrial council, 4.55 
Journal, of the union, 2.37; 6.47-48 

LABOUR, Ministry of, 5.7 

Labour, shortage of, 1.46; 4.102, 104, 109; 5.70 

Labour statistics, 4.116 

Leather, leather goods and fur industries, 2.15; 3.21-22; 4.3 n; 6.10/1 
Length of service, as full-time union officer, 1.4; 3.1 1 ; AI2 

as shop steward, 1.4; 2.26-27, 35, 104, 112, 141, 143-144, 147, 174, 179; 6.29; A12, 78 
with firm, 1.4; 2.17-19; 4.6; 5.1, 3, 5; 6.7, 30, 79; A12, 78 
Local education authority, 5.7 

^’, 29 ~ 33 ’ 42 ' 45 - 52 ' 57 - 58 ' 62 - 65 ' 2.18, 30. 32, 43. 50, 53, 59, 72-73, 79-122, 
7?^ 2 2’c 1 l!/ _ Ll 1 ’J1 4 ’,lc 6 ' e l ? 8 A-, l53 ,’i fiI \ 1 ^ 7 ’ l7 °- 172 - 173 . I’ 8 . 182, 184, 188; 3.19, 36,38,44,49, 53, 63, 68, 
71-82, 85, 87-89; 4.1-135; 5.1-93; 6.5, 12, 23-25, 30, 33, 35-36, 39, 46, 75-78, 85-87, 91-92, 94; A3-4, 44-45, 
59 — see also Foremen, Personnel officers, Works managers 
Manpower needs, 4. 1 15 

Manual worker. [.41 ; 2 119; 3.9- 4.7, 12, 14, 18-19, 21-22,98, 128, 133; 5.10; 5.5, 15; A23, 33, 53-.ee also Semi- 
skilled. Skilled and Unskilled manual workers 
Manufacturing industries, 1.2, 8; 4.1, 55, 128-129; 6.76, 78; A2-3 

(other than metal handling industries), 1.47, 62; 3.21-22, 46, 56, 62, 64, 75-76; 4.3/1, 5-9, 11-14, 16, 18-21, 
?t7 25 ’.? 7, 29 ’ 31-33, 35, 38, 40-42, 44-45, 49-53, 59, 66-68, 70, 75, 78, 84, 87, 89, 95 ,98, 103, 105, 108, 1 12. 
l' 4 ^' 1 ^ 'J 8 , ' 25 -, 12 £ '32, 135; 5.2, 6-9, 14, 17-19, 21, 23-24, 26, 28-29,31-33,37,39,41,43, 50,54,61-63, 
'A //, /y— 83, 86: 6.10/1, 68, 84 
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Me of n memb^"s C of unlons^T^^a 8 ? 1-74, 127; 3.38, 42-43; 4.35-37, 54; 5.21, 48, 50, 52, 63-68; 6.44, 46-48, 

of shop stewards, 1.13, 34, 42; 2.54-55, 60-67, 110, 112, 118; 3.33-36, 38, 47-48; A16 
Members 

of associations — see Associations 
of a political party — see Political party 
of a union — see Trade union members 

Merit money, 2.89, 95; 3.53; 4.50, 52; 5.37, 39; A25, 81 „ ,, ,,- 

Metal goods industry, 2.15, 43, 81, 97, 99, 102, 104, 1 12, 114, 137, 152; 3.21-22; 4.3», 11; 6.10n 
Metal handling industries, 1.27-28,47, 62; 3.21-22; 4.3n, 6-9, 11-14, 16, 18-21, 24-25, 27, 29, 31-33, 35, 38,40-42, 
44-45,49-53, 59, 66-68, 70, 75, 78, 84, 87, 89,95,98, 103, 105, 108,112, 114-116, 118, 125-126, 132, 135; 5.5-9, 
14, 17-19, 21, 23-24,26,28-29, 31-33, 37, 39,41, 43, 50, 54, 61-63, 72,77, 79-83, 86; 6.8, 14-16,22, 26, 32, 37, 

Metal'manufacturing industries, 2.15, 43, 81, 97, 99, 102, 104, 112, 114, 137, 152; 3.21-22, 46, 56, 62, 64, 75-76; 

MiHtancy 1 , l i.25,°32;2.32, 105, 128, 155-161, 172, 186; 3.70-71 ; 4.39, 83; 5.61 ; 6.65, 87, 91 ; A21, 80 

Miller D.C. and Form W.H. , 2. 146 

Mining and quarrying industries, 3.21-22; 6.10// 

Miscellaneous services, 3.21-22,46, 56, 62, 64, 75-76; 75-76; 6.10// 

Modernisation and mechanisation, 2.95, 124, 134; 3.53, 74; 4.52, 91, 108; 5.39; 6.75 

^S£feS , i‘iftfeg3.6 2i 2.4,45-5, 80,93, 106, 1 10, 112, 127, 154, 159-160, 181j3.45-49i 
4.25, 31-33, 129; 5.15-18,29,40, 88; 6.15-20, 88; A16, 33-35,46,74,76,82 

NATIONAL Association of Operative Plumbers, 2.46; 5.51 
National Council of Labour Colleges, 2.30; 3.17 
National Federation of Operative Painters, 2.46 
National Society of Coppersmiths, 2.46; 5.51 
National Society of Metal Mechanics, 2.46 

National Society of Operative Printers, 5.51 ^ ,, ia « a, a* a* 

National Union of General and Municipal Workers, 1.61 ; 2.1, 3-4, 7-8, 10-1 1 ,15 . 22, 24, 2 ^8, 34-36,41,44-46, 
49,54-57,60-62,71,74-75,77,82-83,92,96,98, 100, 103, 105-107, 111, 114-115, 121, 129, 151, 160, 166-167, 
175, 177-179; 3.2-3, 8-9, 14, 19, 21-25,27-28, 30, 32-34, 45, 57, 61, 72, 83; 4.32; 5.9, 12, 14-15, 51; 6.10n, 16, 
54/i ; A73 

National Union of Mineworkers, 2. 10 

ES«! IS Sf 3%“, 10. .3, ,7-18, 20-34, 26, 28-2,^4-37 3 9-40 42 ^6,49 54 6,-62. 

68-71,74-75,77-78,81, 85,88-89,92,94,96, 103, 105, 107, 111, 114, 120-121, 126, 129-131, 135, 138, 143, 145, 
149, 166-167, 177-179; 3.1; 5.15; 6.10// 

National Union of Sheet Metal Workers, 2.46; 5.51 
National Union of Teachers, 6.1 

.13, i«. 181. 188; 3.16, 19, 3(W<,83, 87, 89; 4.44-37, 

86,94, 126; 5.9, 27-40, 88; 6.1,7; A29, 74-75, 81-82 
Non-manual workers, 2. 14, 45, 48, 119; 3.9, 58, 79; 4.7, 12, 14, 18-22, 128; 6.5, 10, 15, 83 
Non-manufacturing industries, 6.8, lOn, 14. 68, 76, 78, 84 ,, 0 , 

Non-unionists, 1.2-3, 6, 40, 47-48, 52, 54, 58-59; 6.1-94; Al-2, 6-8, 12, 31, 46, 51-52, 55-57, 72, 74, 78, 83 

OFFICERS full-time union 1.2-7, 13, 18, 26, 31-37, 48, 50, 61 ; 2.54-59, 64, 66-67, 1 13, 153, 181,188; 3.1-89, 
4.46, 54 , 85-94, 132; 5.15, 57; A 1-4, 6-10, 12, 15-16, 21-22, 26, 28-30, 35, 37-38,40, 42,46,48, 58-59, 63, 65; 

OrgISioS I.27-II, 56; 2.96, 134; 4.54, 61. 67, 96, 102, 105-107, 133; 5.35, 40, 73. 82-85, 92; 6.75, 93; 

Other manufacturing industries (see Manufacturing industries i, other than metal handling) 

Overtime, 1.16,59; 2.89,95, 122, 124; 3.53; 4.37, 50,52, 109, 114, 116, 121, 133; 5.29, 39, 58, 67, 86, 6.58, 60, 71-7-, 
93 - A25 57, 84 

Overtime bans, 1.49; 2.105; 4.67; 5.43, 46; 6.84; A47, 83 


1-100, 133; 5.35, 37, 39, 67, 79-81 ; 


PAPER, printing and publishing industries, 3.21-22; 4.11 ; 6.10// 

Patternmakers’ Association, 2.46 . cn c nn r 

Payment by results, 1.45; 2.38, 89, 95-96, 114-1 18, 124, 183; 4.50, 52, 56, 90, $ 

6.68-69, 93; A25, 53-54, 75, 84 
JKSSaSSfffiS 5. 14, 17, 19-20. 23, 27, 35. 39 43 56; 2 139; 4.1-135; 5.1. 25, 34, 87; AI, 4, 6, 12, 14-15, 
17-18, 21, 24-35, 39, 41-47, 49-50, 53-54, 56-57, 60-62, 66-68, 70 
Piecework — see Payment by results 
Planning and statistics, 4.115-116 

Plants, number in firm — see Multi-plant firms r „ _ 

number for which full-time officers responsible— see Constituency of officers , . 7 ,, 

ci™ of 1 17 47 fiO fit- 2 16 41 50 63 71. 79, 82-83, 87, 93, 137, 154-155, 160, 185, 4.1, 4, /, 14, 15, 15n, 

19 21-'’"’ 25-T1 32-33 38 40 42 '44-45,47, 49-50, 52-53, 55, 59, 61, 66-67, 70-72, 74, 79, 83, 88, 105, 108, 
i 12:1167130, 135; si? 7-1; 1^14, 17-18, '22-23, 29, 33, 37,’ 39, 42, 54, 90; 6.6, 22, 35-36, 81 ; A72, 76, 86 
Political levy, 2.8; 6.50, Al 1 

Political party, membership of, 1.7 ; 2.7 ; 3.6; A10, 78 

Promote against"nwna^enwnt, other 4hanstrikM t 1,25, "^—28 , 49-50, 61-63 , 2.43, j47, 103,,0^-n2, 129, .53, 
160-161, 183, 185; 3.71-72; 4.67-69, 96, 131, 135; 5.40, 43-45, 73, 90, 6.84-87, 91 , A47-48, 71, / 4, 85 

Pro^edurc^ibr’d^aHng wltti gdeva’nces, 1,17, 21-22, 26, 50-5, , 62-63 ; 2.32, 82-87, 90. 98- W2, 10^, 106, 127, 154, 
185- 3.47 55-56 64 71, 75-76, 78, 82, 86, 88, 100-101 ; 4.54, 58-66,77-78, 83,94,98, 101, 130-152, 135, b.25, 
34-36, 48, 65, 71, 76,90, 93; 6.85-86,91; A42-46, 74, 82 
of unions, 6.54-62 

Production, 1.45; 2.96, 1 18; 4.1 16; 5.38, 67, 81 
Professional and scientific services, 2.15, 43, 49, 

Professional class, 4.7; 6.5 

Profits, 2.91, 96; 3.50-51; 4.51; 5.38; 6.70; A26 
Promotion, 1.7, 53; 2.18-20, 122, 167, 177, 179, 183; 3.12, 


,90, 99, 102, 104, 112, 114, 137, 144, 152; 3.21-22; 6. 10/r 


4.54, 84, 130; 5.5, 62, 87; 6.8, 21 , 30, 41 , 77; A13-14, 
99, 102, 104, 110, 113-114, 137, 152; 3.21-22, 34,46, 


56,62,64,75-76:6.5, 10// 

Public utilities — see Gas, electricity and water 
Publishing industry— see Paper industry 
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QUALIFICATIONS, of informants, 1.6; 2.5, 19; 3.4; 5.5-6; A7 
Quarrying industry — see Mining 


RECOGNITION of unions, 3.57-58, 79; 4.2, 20, 90, 128; 6.9, 24 
Redeployment, 3.53 

Redundancy, 2.95, 116, 124; 3.53; 4.37, 52,90, 126; 5.39, 85 
Response rate, 2.2; 3.1; 4.2; 5.1; 6.1 
Restrictive practices, 4. 104, 109 
Royal Commission on Trade Unions, 1. In 


83, 90, 93, 99, 102, 104, 1 14, 137, 152; 3.21-22, 


with ‘the system’, 1.24-29; 2.150-161, 185-186, 188; 3.82-84, 88; 4.94-97, 132; 5.69-76, 92- A69-71 8 
Scientific services— see Professional and scientific services 
Section leader, 2.18 
Security of job — see Job security 

Semi-skilled manual workers. 2.14, 33, 87, 97, 128, 134; 3.9, 46; 4.103, 108; 5.4, 10 
Senior shop stewards, 1.10, 17, 19, 32, 42; 2.28, 33-35, 41 , 47, 50-53, 68, 74, 77, 79 83 87-81 
129, 141, 154, 159, 171, 180-181 ; 3.10, 85; 4.32,38-43,47, 54,97, 129-130; 5.14, 17,40, 5; 

Service, length of— see Length of service 
Sex of informants, 1.5; 2.4, 19; 3.3; 4.5; 5.2; 6.2 4 
Shift work, 2.89, 105; 4.50, 121 ; A25 

Shipbuilding and marine engineering, 2. 15, 28, 43, 69. 71 . 75. 

34; 4.3n, 11; 6.10n 
Shop rates, 2.1 13; 5.77; A24, 81 

Shop stewards 1.2-22 2«6 29-38, 41-43, 45-46, 48-50, 52-53, 61-65; 2. 1-188 ; 3.10, 19. 30-38, 40, 42-43 47-18 
IZi 76 *' I 0-8 -- 85-87, 89; 4.18-19, 25-32, 34-54, 65, 72-87, 91, 93-94, 95n, 97, 102, 108-109 123* 
128-130,132,135:5.5,14-15,17,19-26,28-33,35,37-40,47-48,50,53-62,64-67 69 71-73 75-76 88-91 93-' 
6.1, 18-19 22. 25-35. 37-13, 46-48, 50, 53. 60-61 . 63, 78, 87-88, 90-91 ; Al-54!58-60, 62-76, 78-86 ’ ' ' 

see also — Ex-stewards, Full-time stewards, Senior shop stewards 
Short-time, 2.95; 4.52, 116; 5.39 
Sites — see Building sites 
Size of plant — see Plant, size of 

Skilled manual workers, 2.14, 87, 97, 128, 134; 3.9, 46; 4.103, 135; 5.4, 10 

Skilled non-manual workers, 6.5 

Statistics, 4.116 

Stewards — see Shop stewards 

93> ,03 - 105 ’ 107-112, 124, 153, 155, 160-161, 183, 185; 3.36. 71-72; 
4.66, 69,91, 96, 116, 131 ; 5.41-t2, 45, 48, 58, 73, 90; 6.65, 67, 79-83, 85-87, 91 ; A5, 46-48, 71, 74-76, 83 
Strike-breaking, 5.50; 6.57 ’ 

Strike pay, 6.53 

Strike, threats to, 1.49; 2.105; 4.67; 5.43; 6.84; A47, 83 

Subscriptions and collections, 1.1 1, 40, 54; 2.36, 40, 44, 148, 176, 178, 180; 3.44; 4.24, 90; 5.50; 6.50-53, 55, 60, 65, 
Supervisors — see Foremen 
Suspension, from job, 2.95, 122; 4.52; 5.39, 46 
from union, 6.55 


TEXTILE industry, 2.15; 3.21-22,46, 56, 62, 64, 75-76; 4.3n, 11 ; 6.1 On 
Threats to strike — see Strike, threats to 
Timber industry— see Bricks 

Time spent on union duties — see Hours of work, of informants 

Time-keeping, 1.56; 4.108; 5.50 

Time-rates, 4.50, 56; 6.69, 93 

Time-wasting — see Efficiency 

Tobacco industry — see Food 

Trade unions, competition between — see Multiplicity of unions 

I 2_4 ’ 6-81 10-12 ' 14 ~ 15 - > 8 - 22 < 29-30, 32-33, 36, 38-42, 45-46, 48, 50, 52-55, 57-59 61 64-65' 
^ 9 iZ\°oa 20 ,'i^~r7< 32 - 3 6,. 38, 4(^43, 45-53, 5 9, 63, 6 8-78, 8 1-84, 87, 89-90, 93. 97, 99, 102, 104, 106, 1 10, 112-119’, 
Jc 6 ’«n 4 U 4 /.’ , 46_l i 8, 150 ‘ 154 ‘ 157 ‘ 159 - 16 °. I67 - 171, 174-175, 178-184, 187-188; 3.7-8, 19 29, 
31, 33, 37 ~43, 45, 50-52, 54, 57, 60, 65, 69-71, 82, 85-88; 4.20-24, 32, 34-37, 50-51, 54, 72-73 75 82-84 93-94 
Vi n°f ’ i 3 ,°ii 5 '| 9 ,’ *, 2-1 7-i 19 “ 2 *> 27-30, 32-38,40-42,46-48, 50-51, 54, 58-63,65, 70-71, 73,78-82,85-86,88-93; 
6 I 7? 4 /.4 1-9 ' 11_13 ' *7-23, 25, 31-38, 40, 42-43, 46-48, 51-57, 59-60, 63, 67, 72-76, 78-84 
multiplicity of— see Multiplicity 

offices in, 1.38; 2.10-13, 18, 33, 78, 82, 129, 176, 179; 3.10, 12; 6.41^3 
officers — see Officers (full-time union) 
policy of, 1.32; 2.130; 4.30, 81, 109-110, 132; 5.55, 91; A27 
recognition of— see Recognition 
suspension — see Suspension, from union 
Trades Union Congress, 2.30; 3.17 

Tr, ‘‘.f6^',V'.lt 6 .V8^;i5?l:^4§fi i ^V; 4 6.49l\l 1 1^5™ 9 ,SO;3 ,5 - ,7 ' 29 i9 - 60 ' 85 S9i4 9 - 10 ' , ‘ 5 ' ,8 - 19 -l° 4 ' 

Transport and communications industry, 2.15, 35, 43, 69, 71, 75, 79, 81, 99, 102, 104, 112, 114 137 152- 3 21-2'’ 
24, 34, 46, 56, 62, 64, 75-76; 5.51 ; 6.5, lOn 

Transport and General Workers' Union, 2.1, 3, 10-11, 15, 20, 23-24, 26,28, 31, 34-35,40,44-46.49, 52 54-57 
I 0 , 1 - 105 - * 07 . 111. 114, 121-122, 129, 151, 160, 164, 166-167, 176-179; 3.1-2, 8,’ 
14, 19,21, 25, 27-28, 30-34, 38,41, 43, 45,49, 57-58, 83, 85; 4.42; 5.9, 12, 14-15, 51; 6.IO/1, 16; A73 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 2.116 

United Society of Boilermakers, 2.46; 5.51 

Universities, 3.17 

Unskilled manual workers, 2.14, 33,43,87, 97, 119, 128, 134; 3.9, 46; 4.103, 108-5.4 10 
Up-grading, 2.89, 95-96; 4.50, 52; 5.39, 67; A25 


VE ?i^ E 5 i , ndu , s . try ,’V 6: l :215 -. 38 ' 43 - 58 ' 8I - 82 ’ 99 > 102 - l 04 - 106, 114, 137, 152, 160; 3.21-22, 46, 56, 62. 64 66 
75-76; 4.3n, 11; 6.5, lOn; A74 ...... 

Victimisation, by management, 1.14, 52-53; 2.120-122, 177, 183; 3.68; 6.41, 76-78; A51, 84 
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;; 3.53; 4.16, 37, 52-53,90-91, 121, 126; 5.39, 67; A39, 83 


I ; 3.36; 4.16, 51-52,90, 104, 126; 5.39, 58, 67, 69; 6. 


WAGE issues, 1.16, 18; 2.95-96, 172, 18 
Wages council, 1.46; 4.55-57, 101-102 
Water industry— see Gas 

Workers— sec Manual and Non-manual workers 

Workers’ Educational Association, 3.17 

Working conditions, 1.16, 18,40; 2.73,95-96, 124, 1. 

Working" to"r'ulcf L49 ; 2.105; 4.67; 5.43; 6.84; A47, 83 
Workplace-based branches— see Branches, workplace-based 

Works committee , 3.43 ; 4 72 see also ^Jo.nt committee 46 , 48^19, 51, 53, 56-58; 4. 1-1 35; 5.1 

W °74! SSmTaI , 49-50, 53-54, 56-57, 60-62, 66-72, 74-76 
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